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To the Le^lature of the State of New York : 

Pursuant to the law requiring this Commission to make an 
annual " report to the Legislature of their proceedings, together 
with such recommendations of further legislative or official 
action as they may deem proper," we submit herewith a state- 
men of the past year's business, to which has been added a 
discussion of the legislation deemed necessary, together with 
information on various matter pertaining to the Forest Preserve 
and to its custody and management. 

Among the duties devolving upon this department, aside from 
the care and protection of the State forests, the work of adding 
to the area of the Preserve, under the laws enacted for that pur- 
pose, has received its full share of attention. 

Through the efforts of the Commission there has been an 
increase m the acreage of the Adirondack Preserve during the 
past year, partly by purchases made under chapter 87, Laws of 
1890, and partly by an exchange of lands under the provisions 
of chapter 475, Laws of 1887. 

Under the first ot the acts mentioned, the Commission was 
authorized to purchase lands suitable for a State park, at a price 
not to exceed one doUar and fifty cents per acre, but the act 
appropriated only $25,000 for the purpose. As soon as it became 
known that tha Commission was ready to purchase lands as pro- 
vided in this law, large tracts of desirable forests were immedi- 
ately offered, the total value of which, at the price named, was 
far in excess of the sum appropriated. Enough territoiy, 
however, was purchased to use the entire appropriation of 
$25,000, less the amount . retained for the payment of legal 
expenses incurred in the examination of titles, and for other 
contingencies. The lands acquired under this act, during the 
past year, are all forest lands, covered with a full, healthy 
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growth of hard wood, interspersed with young spraoes, balsams, 
and other conifers. They have been "lumbered over" once; 
but only the large spruce and pine was removed. The lumber- 
men did not take more than eight trees to the acre, on an 
average, and the general appearance of this forest remains 
unchanged by their operations. Neither have these lands been 
injured by fire or windfalls. 

Lakds Purchased. 

In each case where lands were bought, the resolution of the 
Forest Commission authorizing such purchase was submitted to 
the Commissioners of the Land Office,* together with full 
information as to the location and character of the lands, and 
their approval and concurrence was obtained. A formal state- 
ment of such approval and concurrence was indorsed on the 
copy of the resolution of the Forest Commission, and was offi- 
cially certified by the clerk of the Commissioners of the Land 
Office. The following is a copy of a resolution, passed by both 
departments, pertaining to one of the purchases made under 
chapter 37, Laws of 1890, and which will give an idea of the 
methods used in conducting this part of the business : 

''At a meeting of the Forest Commission held Jane 26, 1891, the 
following resolution was unanimously adopted : 

*^ Itesolvedf That in accordance with the provisions of chapter 37, 
Laws of 1890, the Forest Commission hereby authorizes the purchase 
of the following described parcels of land : 

"In township 10, T. Jb C. P., town of Wells, Hamilton county, in 
the south half of lots 13, 14, and 15, containing 1,298 acres; and the 
northeast part of township 10, T. A C. P., containing 6,905 acres; and 
the northwest part of township 29, T. & C. P., in Hamilton county, 
containing 4,764 acres; ui all, 12,967 acres, more or less, being the 
land offered for sale by the Morgan Limiber Company of Glens Falls, 
N. Y., at the price of one dollar and fifty cents per acre. 

« C. O. McCREEDY, 

" Secretary,'^ 

•The OommlnioDera of the Land Office are the lieuteiian^OoTernor, Secretary of State, 
Comptroller, Attomey-Oeneral, State Treasurer, State Engtaieer and Surreyor, and the 
Speaker of the AaMmbly. 
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This paper was duly indorsed as follows : 

At a special meeting of the Commissioners of the Land Office, held 
at the office of the Secretary of State, on Thursday the second day of 
July, 1891, at 1 o'clock p. m. 

Present — ^Edward F. Jones, Lieutenant-Governor; Edward Wemple, 
Comptroller; Elliot Danforth, Treasurer; John Bogart, State Engi- 
neer and Surveyor. 

The Treasurer offered the following resolution: 

Resolved^ That the Commissioners of the Land Office approve of 
and concur with the within resolution as to the purchase of the lands 
therein referred to. 

On calling the ayes and noes the resolution was adopted by the 
following votes: 

Ayes — The Lieutenant-Governor, Comptroller, Treasurer, State 

Engineer and Surveyor. 

Noes — None. 

 4( * » « « * 

I hereby certify the foregoing to be a true extract from the minutes 

of the Commissioners of the Land Office. 

TH. E. BENEDICT, 

Deputy Secretary of StatCy 

and Clerk of the Commissioners of the Land Office. 

The resolution bearing the consent of the Commissioners of 
the Land Office was then forwarded to the Comptroller, who, 
upon due notice from the attorney of the Forest Commission as 
to the validity of the title, drew a warrant in payment for the 
lands. 

The lands purchased under this act were as follows : 



ISM. 


SSLLER. 


County. 


Tract. 


Acres. 


April 21. 
April 21 . 
April 21. 
June 26 . 
Jnne 26 . 
June 26 . 


Charles F. Taylor 

Charles F. Taylor 

F.N.TyneU 

Morgan Lumber Co. . . 
Morgan Lumber Co. . . 
William McEchron . . . 


Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Hamilton . 
Hamilton . 
HamOton . 


W. Road Patent 

Twp^ 49, T. & C. P 

W. Road Patent 

Twp. 10, T. & C. P 

Twp. 29, T. & C. P 

Oxbow Tract 


468 
50 

640 
8,208 
5,964 
1,000 









Before the appropriation can lapse, some purchase will be 
made which will use whatever unexpended balance there may be. 



'Some lAndB were oo&traoted for which were not purcbaaed, the parties fafllng to funiiah a 
satisfactory title. 
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Though the amount appropriated under the act referred to was 
entirely too small, and wholty disproportionate to the purpose, 
yet it was large enough to set the machinery in motion, and 
familiarize the officials of this department with the peculiar 
methods of work necessary to the purchase and transfer of lands 
by the State, and furnish the preliminary training so indispens- 
able in conducting the more extensive transactions connected 
with the purchase of the great Adirondack park. 

Other offers of desirable forest land, at one dollar and fifty 
cents per acre, were also made ; but the appropriation having 
been exhausted, the Commission was obliged to decline to con- 
sider them at present. These offers were as follows : 



Ooiinty. 



Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Hamilton . . . 
Warren . . . . 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex. ...... 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

St. Lawience 
St. Lawrence 
St. Lawrence 



TOWNSmP. 



Lawrence Patent , 

Lawrence Patent , 

Benson Township 

Benson Township 

Benson Township 

Benson Township 

Twp. — , T. & C. P 

Tt^T). 29, T. a C. P 

Twp. 49, T. & C. P 

Twp. 49, T. & C. P 

North River Head Tract , 
North River Head Tract 

Twp. 14, T. & C. P 

Twp. 14, T. & C. P ... 

Twp. 14, T. A C. P 

Twp. 14, T. A C. P 

Twp. 14, T. & C. P 

Twp. 14, T. & C. P 

Twp. 12, O. M. Tract... 
Twp. 12, O. M. Tract... 
Roaring Brook Tract . . . , 
Roaring Brook Tract ... 

West Road Patent 

West Road Patent 

Twp. 14, T. & C. P 

Twp. 26, T. & C. P 

Twp. 25, T. A C. P 

Kildare To>»Tiship 

Twp. 6, Great Tract 2 . . , 
Piercefield, S.-E. comer. 



Lot. 



4 

5 

52 

133 

134 

135 



6 
13 
20 
56 

5 
80 
89 
90 
91 
92 

7 
16 
24 

1 
44 
45 
81 

4 
12 

9 



Acres. 



640 

640 

160 

160 

160 

160 

20,000 

10,000 

650 

1,050 

160 

160 

160 

200 

200 

200 

200 

200 

83 

164 

351 

160 

160 

160 

60 

77 

25 

610 

,000 

,423 
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The Commission having given notice that no more land would 
be accepted, the offers ceased ; but not until it became evident 
that a very large amount of forest land Avithin the limits of the 
Adironda<}k Park can be obtained at one dollar and fifty cents 
per acre. All these offers hold good yet, and if a further appro- 
priation is promptly made, these lands will still be available at 
the price mentioned. 

In each case where a purchase was contemplated, a Forester 
was detailed to go on the land personally and make a thorough 
examination of each lot before anything else was done in the 
matter. Having made this examination the Forester was 
required to forward to the Albany office a written report on each 
lot, the report being made on printed forms furnished him for 
this purpose, the forms containing a series of printed questions 
covering every item of information necessary to a full and cor- 
rect idea of the character and value of the land under examina- 
tion. Every lot purchased, exchanged, or sold by the State, was 
thus examined by some official or Forester; and his report 
containing detailed information regarding the lot, with a state- 
ment as to the amount and character of the timber, was filed in 
this office. The following reports, the originals of which are on 
file, will serve as examples to indicate the methods used in con- 
ducting the examination of land preliminary to purchasing, 
exchanging, or selling : 

FOREST COMMISSION — S. N. Y. 

Rbpobt op Thomas Powers^ Fobbstbb, Dbscbibing Lot No. 15; 
Tbact OB Patent, Totten A Cros8Jield*8 Purchase ; Township 10, 
Town of WeUs^ County op Hamilton. 

Number of acres in the whole lot or parcel 877 

Number of acres owned by the State ? None. 

Date when this lot was last personally examined ? June 23, 1891. 

How timbered; thickly or partially? Thickly. 

Any cleared land; if so, how many acres ? None. 

Any swamp land; if so, how many acres ? Fifteen. 

Any waste land, or land whose productiveness has been injured by 
fire ? None. 

Any wild meadow land; if so, how many acres ? None. 

Name the kinds of timber in the order of quantity. Maple^ hirch^ 
beechy spruce, hemiock and balsam. 

2 
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How much of this lot or parcel is virgin forest ? None. 

How much is second growth ? Kane, 

Has it been burned over; if so, how many acres were burned? 
None. 

Has it been lumbered over ? Yes, 

If so, what kind of timber was cut ? Spritcey hemlock andphie. 

Who is, at the present time, lumbering in that vicinity ? Morgan 
I/uniber Company, 

Is the timber there now large, medium, or small ? Medium 

Is the ground rocky or well covered ? WeU covered. 

Is there any stream on this lot or parcel; if so, state its name ? 
Georgia brook. 

Is there any dam on this stream within this lot ? No, 

Is there any back flow or drowned land ? No, 

If BO, how large an area is flooded ? 

Do any roads cross this lot ? Yes, 

Are they highways or " wood roads ? " I^og roads. 

Are there any buildings on this lot ? No, 

If occupied by residents, give their name ? 

Are there any camps on this lot ? No, 

Are the surrounding lands forest or farm land? Iforest, 

Who is the owner of this lot ? Morgan Lumber Company. 

Note any sale that has been made of this lot or tract, or the timber 
on it, within the past year; and the price paid per acre. 

Please add any additional information which you may have, and 
which may be necessary to a full and complete description of this lot. 

This lot is a good one, aU well covered with green timber, 

(Signed,) THOMAS POWERS. 

Dated June 30, 1891. 

The following report was made in oonneotion with an exchange 
of State lands : 

FOREST COMMISSION — S. N. T. 

Report of Frank C, Parker y Forester, Describing Lot No. 26; 
Tract or Patent; (?. 7! 1, Macomb'^ s Purchase^ Toumship 12, 
Town op Duane^ County of Franklin, 

Number of acres in the whole lot 679 

Number of acres owned by the State. None, 

Date when this lot was last personally examined ? J%dy 29, 1891. 
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How timbered, thickly or partially ? Thickly, 

Any cleared land ; if bo, how many acres ? No. 

Any swamp land ; if so, how many acres ? Twenty-five ctcrea. 

Any waste land, or land whose productiveness has been injured by 
fire? JVb. 

Any wild meadow land ; if so, how many acres ? No. 

Name the kinds of timber in the order of quantity. JBalsamy. 
spruce, hirchy heech^ maple, etc. 

How much of this lot is virgin forest ? All first growth. 

How much is second growth ? None. 

Has the lot been burned over ; if so, how many acres burned ? No^ 

Has the lot been lumbered over ? Partially. 

If so, what kind of timber was cut ? Spruce and pine. 

Who is, at the present time lumbering in that vicinity ? No one. 

I8 the timber there now large, medium or small ? Large. 

State the average height of the trees? J^fty to eighty feet 
high. 

Also the average girth, two feet above ground ? Fifty inches. 

Is there any spruce on this lot ; if so, state average number of 
trees to the acre ? JFlfteen to an acre. 

Is there any hemlock on this lot ; if so, state the average number of 
trees to the acre ? JFive or six. 

la there any white pine ; if so, is it first or second growth ? None. 

How many white pine trees to the acre ? 

Are the comers of this lot plainly marked ? Yes. 

How are they marked? S. M cor. Stake marked^ State 26, 27, 34^ 
85. & W. cor.^ StaJ^ faUen^ with J. C. D. in red chalky and witness 
marks. 

Are the boundary lines marked, and how ? Yes ; blaaed lines. 

What kind of soil ia on this lot ? Poor. 

Is the ground rocky or well covered ? Rocky in parts. 

Is there any stream on this lot ; if so, state the name ? SmaU 
tributary of Deer river. 

What IS the average width and depth ? 

Is there any dam on this stream within this lot ? No. 

Is there any back flow, or drowned land ? Yes. 

If so, how large an area is flooded ? About twenty-five acres near 
northeast comer. 

Do any roads cross this lot ? Yes. 

Are they highways or ** wood roads ? ** Old lumber roads. 
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Are there any buildings on this lot ? No, 

Describe the lay of the land on this lot ? Easterly portion swampy 
and low ground ; the west slightly hilly. 

If occupied by residents, give their names ? Not occupied. 

Are there any camps on this lot ? No. 

Are the shanties in good condition. 

Are the surrounding lands forest or farm lands ? J^brests 

Who owns the adjoining lot ? 

Please add any additional information which you may have, and 
which may be necessary to a full and complete description of this lot ? 

A great many large spruces have been cut on this lot for clapboard 
logs ; also a number of hoppoles / the spruce was cut quite a while 
€igo ; the timber left is large and heaithy looking ; in the west part of 
the lot there is quite a large growth of bass wood. 

(Signed.) FRANK C. PARKER. 

Dated July 29, 1891. 

Lands Exohanoeo. 

In addition to the a<rea acquired by purchase there was a 
further increase of the State acreage from an exchange of lands 
effected under provisions of chapter 475, Laws of 1887, better 
known, perhaps, as the Hadley Act, by which exchange the 
Oommission gained over 12,000 acres without the expenditure of 
a dollar. 

On August 7, 1890, the Everton Lumber Company, who are 
engaged in manufacturing lumber at Everton, in the town of 
Santa Clara, Franklin county, made a formal application to the 
Forest Commission for 12,646 acres of land situated in Townships 
12, 14, 15 and 18, Macomb's Purchase, Great Tract 1, in the 
county of Franklin, and offered in exchange lands in Hamilton 
and Essex counties, the Forest Commission to make a selection 
from some 87,000 acres designated by the Everton company for 
this purpose. 

Subsequent applications differing in some details, but substan- 
tially the same, were also made by this company. The 
State lands sought by these applicants were in Franklin 
county^ and on the extreme northern edge of the Great Forest ; 
the lands offered by them in exchange were situated in Hamilton 
county in the interior of the forest. The State lands contained, 
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in spots, some merchantable spruce timber ; the Everton lands 
contained but little spruce, but were covered with a dense hard- 
wood forest. The spruce on the State land was easily accessible 
from the Everton mill ; but the timber remaining on the Ever- 
ton lands was mostly inaccessible. The lands of both parties 
had been lumbered over, except a few lots belonging to the State 
which remained untouched. 

After repeated applications the Commission took action in 
the matter, and forwarded the following communication to the 
Comptroller : 

State Forest Commission^ ) 
Albaitt, N. Y., September 22, 1890. f 

Hon. Edwabd Wbmple, Comptroller, Albany , N', Y.: 

Sib. — Inclosed are copies of applications made to the Forest Com- 
mission by the Everton Lumber Company for the exchange of lands 
as specified therein, under the provisions of chapter 475, Laws of 
1887. 

At a meeting of the Forest Commission held September 17, 1800, 
it was 

Voted: That this Commission recommend an exchange of lands 

with the Everton Lumber Company in accordance with the terms of 

the applications of said company, under date of August 7, 1890, 

provided, that in effecting such exchange the State shall acquire 

legal title to at least 26,000 acres in return for 12,000 acres, the title 

to which the State is asked to convey to the said Everton Lumber 

Company. 

Yours very respectfully. 

ABNER L. TRAIN, 

Secretary, 

Assuming from this that the Forest Commission had consented 
to the proposed exchange, and overlooking the conditional char- 
acter of the proposition made by the Commission, appraisers 
were appointed by the court in accordance with the provisions of 
the act authorizing such exchanges of land. These appraisers 
after examining the lands of both parties, fixed a price per acre 
on each lot, which made the average price of the State lands one 
dollar and eighty-two cents per acre, and the average price of 
the Everton lands one; dollar and thirty-one cents per acre. 
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Dissatisfied with the result of the appraisal the Forest Oom- 
mission objected to an exchange on that basis ; but subsequently 
agreed to an exchange, provided that the Everton Lumber Com- 
pany would donate additional lands in amount sufficient to make 
the acreage received by the State double what it parted with ; 
or, in short, the Everton company should give two acres for one. 
The company agreeing to this, the Commission ordered its 
officials to make another examination of the lots. "Warden Fox 
detailed Foresters Parker, Buell, and Humes to examine the 
State tract in Franklin county, and accompanied them during 
the work. He employed Mr. Albert Man, of Malone, N. Y., a 
local surveyor who was thoroughly familiar with the old blazed 
lines which marked the boundaries, to assist in finding the lot 
comers, and thus expedite the work. The warden placed the 
examination of the Everton lands, in Hamilton county, in charge 
of Assistant Warden Haberstro, and detailed for his assistance, 
Foresters Powers Flynn, Todd, Brady, and Billingham ; and 
authorized the employment of Mr. Jacob Francisco, a local sur- 
veyor, to assist them in determining the old and well-nigh oblit- 
erated lot lines. The men were provided with tents and camping 
outfits, and after five weeks' work, written reports, fully describ- 
ing each lot and parcel, were forwarded to this office, from which 
the warden arranged the finai schedules of lots upon which the 
Comptroller effected the exchange. It should be stated also that 
the work on the Everton lands involved not onlv the examination 
of the lots accepted, but the examination of as many more, all of 
which were included in a list from which the Commission were 
to make a selection. 

The lands selected and finally exchanged were as follows : 
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SCHEDXJLE "A." 
Appraised List op State Lands. 



Township 1: 
Township 12, 
Township 12, 

Township 1 

Township 1 

Township 12, 
Township 12, 
Township 12, 
Township 12, 
Township 12, 
Township 12, 
Township 1 

Township 1 

Township 1 
Township 15, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
To^Tiship 14, 
To"WTi8hip 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 
Township 14, 




Macomb*8 
do 
do 

do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 

do 

do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



33 
50 
34 

42 

43 

85 
25 
26 

9 
10 
17 

4 



16 
18 
8 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
23 
18 
19 
20 
24 
25 
27 
28 
29 
34 
46 

a5 

86 
88 
41 
42 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
51 
52 
54 
55 
57 
58 
59 
71 



Acnes. 



( 48.5) 

1 120 \ 



595 
483 
685 
567 
100 
416 
100 
338 
660 
679 
619 
636 
650 
119 

48.5 
120 
117 
166 

40.25 

66 

85.5 
101.75 
114 

73 
105.6 

82.6 

36 

97.5 
169 
106.8 

72 

65.5 

39 

68.8 

42 

78 

41.25 

69.5 

42.33 

89.4 
178 

69.2 

40.75 

41.75 

82.5 

48 

78 
148 
109.2 

87.8 
111 
156.8 

76.4 
120 

67 



Appraisal. 



$4 00 
4 00 
3 50 

8 50 

8 00 
8 00 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 



25 
25 
00 
00 
00 
00 



2 50 



8 00 
8 00 
50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
75 
00 
00 
00 
75 
50 
75 
50 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 



Amount. 



2 00 



50 
50 
50 
00 
00 
2 00 
2 00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
09 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
1 00 

1 00 

2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 50 
2 50 



1 
1 
1 
2 
2 



1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



12,880 00 
1,982 00 
2,897 50 

1,984 50 

1,248 00 

1,014 00 
825 00 
848 75 
619 00 
686 00 
650 00 
476 00 

108 75 

851 00 
498 00 

60 37 
99 00 
53 25 

203 50 
228 00 
127 75 
211 20 
165 82 
72 00 
170 63 
422 50 
186 90 

108 00 
131 00 

58 50 
103 20 

68 00 
156 00 

82 60 
139 00 

84 66 

89 40 

178 00 

69 20 

61 13 

83 50 
165 00 

86 00 
156 00 
148 00 

109 20 
75 60 

222 00 
313 60 
152 80 
800 00 
167 50 
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Schedule "A" — {Continued,) 



Township 

Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Township 
Townsliip 
Township 
Townsliip 
Township 



Total 



14,: 


M[acomb*8 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14. 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


14, 


do 


18, 


do 


18, 


do 


18. 


do 


18, 


do 



Lot. 



61 
63 
64 
66 
69 
70 
72 
74 
81 
82 
84 
90 
92 
96 
99 
101 
103 
104 
108 
56 
57 
58 
66 



Acres. 



88 

85.8 

70 
108 

78 

87.8 
126.6 

86.2 

87.4 

86.8 

78 

42.5 
129 

41 

87 

89 
120 
174.2 

86 
328 
828 

277.44 
828 



Appraisal. 



$2 00 



75 
00 
00 
75 
50 
25 
50 
00 
50 
00 
50 
50 
2 50 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 



1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 



12646.42 



Amount. 



$806 80 

156 00 

66 15 

253 20 

86 do 

65 45 

55 20 

97 50 

68 75 

129 00 

61 50 

37 00 

58 50 

300 00 

435 50 

27 00 

24G 00 

246 00 

208 08 

246 00 



(34,816 54 



SCHEDULE " B." 
Appraised List of Everton Company Lands. 



TOWNSHIP. 



Township 82, T. & C. P 
Township 20, do 
Township 50, do 
Township 50, do 
Township 50, do 
Township 50, do 

gj do 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 

Oxbow Tract 



Lot. 


Acres. 


Appraisal. 


Amount. 


N. W. cor. 


278 


$1 00 


$273 00 


Lots A. & C. 


8,942.5 


1 00 


8.942 50 


4 


124 


1 00 


124 00 


88 


120 


1 00 


120 00 


88 


160 


1 00 


160 00 


78 


120 


1 00 


120 00 


1, 2, 8, 4. 5 
6, 7 


\ 1,187.2 


1 00 


1,187 20 


89 


200 


1 00 


200 00 


49 


127 


1 00 


127 00 


216 


155 


1 00 


155 00 


276 


254 


1 00 


254 00 


277 


254 


1 00 


254 00 


197 


155 


1 00 


155 00 


198 


155 


1 00 


155 00 


278 


254 


1 00 


254 00 


84 


80 


1 00 


80 00 


282 


500 


1 00 


500 00 


295 


100 


1 00 


100 00 


172 


155 


1 50 


282 50 


(174,176,219 
226,227 


\ 1,962 


1 25 


2,452 50 
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ScHSDULB " B " — ( Continued), 



TOWNSHIP. 



Townships 10 and 29. 

Township 1 

Benson Township . . . 
Benson Township . . . 



Benson Township 



Benson Township 



Benson Township. 



Towndiip 17, T. & C. P 

Township 20, do . . . . 

Township 22, do j 

Township 50, do 

Township 50, do 

Township 82, do 

Township 22, do 

Township 22, do 



Township 9, Oxbow, 



Totals. 



Lot. 



3 

G. a & L. 

2d9 

279 

20, 21, 22, 

28, 88, 89, 

81, 82, 98, 

99, 119, 186, 

189, 140, 148, 

151, 227,. 286. 

286, 237, 288, 

240, 241, 242, 

280, 812, 813, 

814, 815, 848. 

G. S. & L. 

LotB 

2, 8, 10, 11. 

12, 18, 15, 22 

7, 46, 41. 

59. 

G. S. & L. 

1,4. 

55. 

156, 158, 152, 

151, 150, 149, 

144, 140, 186, 

128. 



Acres. 



\ 



761 

1,280 

284 

180 

1,440 
1,440 

1,920 

1,280 
1,058 

1,552 

404 

160 

1,280 

888 

52 

1,671 



25,827.7 



Appraisal. 



$1 00 
1 00 
1 00 
1 00 

1 00 



1 00 



1 00 



1 
1 



25 
25 



1 25 



1 
1 
1 
1 
1 



25 

50 
50 
50 
00 



1 50 



Amotmi. 



9761 00 

1,280 00 

284 00 

180 00 

1,440 00 
1,440 00 

1,920 00 

1,600 00 
1,822 50 

1,940 00 

605 00 

240 00 

1,920 00 

582 00 

62 00 

2,506 60 



(28,718 70 



The price attached to the varions lotsT in the foregoing sched- 
ules were the prices affixed by the sworn appraisers appointed 
by the judges of the Franklin and Hamilton County Courts ; and 
it wiU be seen that under the final agreement the Commission 
received not only two acres for one, but an excess of $4,402.16 in 
the comparative value of th& lands exchanged, as shown by the 
prices fixed by the appraisal, low as these prices were. 

In view of the misunderstanding which existed at one time 
regarding the value of the lands, it may be well to give some 
information as to their actual condition, which was elicited 
through the careful and conscientious examination to which they 
were subjected. 

First, tiie State lands in Franklin county. These lands were 
not all virgin forest. Of the 12,646 acres listed in Schedule A, 
nineteen lots, containing 4,409 acres, have been cut over at one 
time or another by lumbermen. The State had already received 

8 
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$5,000, collected in 1887 by this Commission, from lumbermen 
whof had trespassed on some of these lots in their* timber cutting-. 
In 1888 the Commission, collected $171.10 from a party who had 
cut hop-poles on certain lot» in township 12, and whose trespass- 
ing wa& limited to the cutting of hop-poles because there was 
little else worth taking Some of the lota in township 14 have 
been burnea over, and some, which are situated in the Madawasca 
marshes, have not a tree o£ any kind standing on them. The 
Everton Company did not want these worthless lots ; but they 
were required to take them with the rest. On the other hand, 
some of the lots in township 12 were covered with a forest which 
had never been harmed by fire or axe. 

Some idea of the value of these lots may be had from the price 
received for the merchantable soft, wood on a lot which is situ- 
ated among and adjoining the best State lots. We refer to lot 
51, township 12, town of Duane, Franklin county, which is owned 
by Mr. A. R. Fuller of Meacham lake. He sold the soft wood on 
this lot, and through his courtesy the ." scale bill " of these logs 
was obtained, from which it appears that the 567 acres on that 
lot yielded 968,000 feet, or 1,700 feet to the acre. He received 
one dollar and fifty cents per thousand, which made the stump- 
age amount to two dollars and fifty-five cents per acre. 

Next, as to the Hamilton county lands received in exchange. 
The spruce on these lands has for the most part been removed. 
But they are covered with a thick, healthy growth of hard wood, 
and on all of it there are plenty of young spruces and balsams 
which will, in a few years, replace the trees which .were removed, 
and furnish logs of good merchantable size. The lots selected are 
well located, in good condition, unscarred by fire, and will aid 
greatly in consolidating the scattered tracts of State land in that 
part of Hamilton county. 

Although the Commissioners are well satisfied with the ex- 
change made in this case, they believe that the disposal of outside 
land and acquisition of interior land can be effected better, respect- 
ively, by sales and purchases, the proceeds of the one being 
used for the purpose of the other. An appraisal involves appli- 
cations to the courts, and considerable delay ; and the resultant 
prices are liable to be unsatisfactory to at least one of the parties. 
Moreover, there seems to be no need of swapping lands, when 
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the result can be better obtained by sales and purchases. For 
these reasons the Commission will recommend, in its proposed 
legislation, the repeal of the Hadley Act, and ask, as a substitute 
for it, power to accomplish the same result through sales of out- 
side lands and purchase of interior ones 

Sales .OF Laitd. 

Sales of land were made by the Commission, under the Hadley 
Act, as well as exchanges. Wherever lands situated on the 
border, or outside the lines of the proposed park, were sought by 
purchasers at a price double that at which forest lands could be 
bought in the interior of the park, it was deemed good policy to 
seU ; for, by investing the proceeds in the interior lands, the 
acreage of the State forests could not only be doubled, but could 
be located where it was needed for a park, or for the consolida- 
tion of the scattered tracts already owned by the State. 

With this in view, certain sales were made by the Comptroller 
upon the recommendation of the Forest Commission and advice 
of the Attorney-General. These sales were . 

Jf'irst. On July 27, 1891, the lands described as lots 8, 9 and 
25, in Great Lot 262, Kefugee Tract, Clinton county, containing 
forty-one acres, were sold to the Saranac River Pulp and Paper 
Company, at five doUars per acre. These lots are situated on the 
Saranac river, near the village of Cady viUe, and are over twenty 
miles from the borders of the Great Forest. They are in an 
open farming country, and are partly covered with a scrubby 
growth of small trees, the remaining portion being in rough 
pasture land and abandoned stone quarries. The purchasers own 
the adjoining grounds, upon which they propose to build a paper 
mill, with a dam just below these State lots. This dam will 
raise the water on these lots, although it can not overflow them. 
The Saranac Paper Company, to guard against any possible 
trouble in the future from the overflow, offered to buy, and as 
the lota were ot little value except for such purpose, the Commis- 
sion recommended their sale, preferring the triple amount of 
forest land inside the park which they could acquire with the pro- 
ceeds. There are some old stone quarries on these lots, from 
which the State obtained the stone for the Dannemora prison* 
The quarries were abandoned many years ago; but the Com- 
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mission reserved the right to the State to reopen them at any 
time and remove the stone, a reservation which was agreed to by 
the purchasers in addition to the price. 

Second. On October 13, 1891, the Commission recommended 
the sale to Lorenzo R Locke, of lots 22.3, 224, 213, 214, 215, 228, 
253, 269, 292, 331, 350 and 351, in Township 10, Old Military 
Tract ; and the undivided half owned by the State in lots 40 and 
50, Township 18, Old Military Tract ; and the State's interest in 
lots 78, 88 and 97 of the same township ; in all, 3,673 acres, at 
three dollars per acre. These lands are in Franklin county, and 
are outside the ^' blue line " shown on the map used in designat- 
ing the boundaries of the Adirondack Park. Before selling 
them they were subjected to the usual examination by the 
officials, whose reports on the same were forwarded to the Com- 
missioners before the price was fixed. With the exception of 
one lot, there was no merchantable soft timber on these lands, it 
having been removed by the lumbermen long ago. Some of the 
lots were denuded to a considerable extent, and some had been 
damaged by fire. As the proceeds of this sale will enable the 
Commission to obtain a double amount of forest land situated 
within the park lines it was considered a very desirable bargain 
for the State, and the Comptroller upon the receipt of the 
monev delivered the deeds. 

Third. On December 11, 1891, the Commission recommended 
the sale to Luther C. Warner, of lots 295, 296, 307, 308 and 309, 
Township 10, Old Military Tract, Franklin county, in all, 
1,000 acres, at three dollars per acre. These lots were also 
outside the park, and on the extreme border of the forest. They 
were near the land sold to Locke, were of the same general char- 
acter, and were sold at the same price. 

It was the intention to sell aU of the detached block of land in 
which these lots were situated, application for the remainder of 
the parcel having been received from Monroe Hall, of Platts- 
burgh, Ferd. W. Chase, of Loon Lake, Byron Sheffield, of Ver- 
montville, and others. But the Comptroller ruled that the 
proceeds of these sales must go into the general fund ; and that 
they were not available to the Forest Commission for the pur- 
chase of other lands until they had been reappropriated by the 
Legislature for that purpose. Upon this decision the Forest 
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Con^nission notified the other parties who had applied for the 
remainder of the detached parcel on Township 10, and other 
detached lands, that no further sales in that parcel or in anj^ 
other part of the Forest Preserve would be made until the Leg- 
islatnre provided for the reinvestment of the proceeds. 

The Commission made these sales, and were arranging for the 
sale of other outlying lands at very desirable prices for the State, 
under the impression that there could be no question as to the 
right to use the proceeds for the purchase of other and better 
located lands. In this they relied upon chapter 475, Laws of 
1887, which provides that ^^ ike proceeds of aU lands so sold shall 
he invested by the Comptroller^ with the approvai of the Forest 
Gommissionj in the purchase of forest lamds adjoining great hlocks 
of the Forest Preserve now ovmed hy the StateP 

The Commission in arranging for the purchase of lands with 
the proceeds of these sales, had secured options on well forested 
tracts in the heart of the wilderness, at one dollar and fifty cents 
per acre, which would have resulted in doubling the acreage sold, 
to say nothing of locating it where it was needed. But the 
Comptroller ruled that the money was not available for such 
purposes until it had been reappropriated by the Legislature. 
The Commission, therefore, respectfully asks of your honorable 
body that it will reappropriate this money promptly in order to 
secure the desired forest tracts before it is too late. 

Pboposed Legislatiok. 

After a long and careful study of the many questions involved, 
the Commissioners have prepared an act to establish the Adiron- 
dack Park and to provide for the purchase of lands within the 
r^on of the Forest Preserve. This bill, which will be offered 
at the opening of your session, is as follows : 

Ak Act to establish the Adirondack Park and to authorize the 
purchase and sale of lands within the counties including the 
forest preserve. 

The People of the State of New Torh, represented m Senate and 
JLssembh/j do enact as follows : 

Skotzon 1. There shall be a state park established within the comi- 
ties of Hamilton, Herkimer, St. Lawrence, Franklin, Essex, and 
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Warren, which shall be known as the Adirondack park, and which 
shall, subject to the provisions of this act, be forever reserved, main- 
tained and cared for as ground open for the free use of all the people 
for their health or pleasure, and an forest lands necessary to the 
preservation of the headwaters of the chief rivers of the state, and a 
future timber supply. 

§ 2. For thb purpose the forest commission shall have power, as 
herein provided, to contract for the purchase of land situated within 
the county of Hamilton ; the towns of Newcomb, Minerva, Schroon, 
North Hudson, Keene, North Elba, St. Armand, and Wilmington, in 
the county of Essex; the towns of Harrietstown, Santa Clara, Alia- 
mont, Waverly, and Brighton in the county of Franklin; the town of 
Wilmurt, in the county of Herkimer; the towns of Hopkinton, Colton, 
Clifton, and Fine, in the county of St. Lawrence; and the towns of 
Johnsburgh, Stony Creek, and Thurman, in the county of Warren, at 
a price not to exceed one dollar and fifty centd per acre. 

§ 3 In any case where lands are situated within the towns specified 
in section two, the purchase of which lands will, in the opinion of 
the forest commission, be advantageous to the state, but which 
can not, as shall appear to the satisfaction of the forest 
commission, be bought on advantageous terms, unless subject to leases 
or restrictions or to the right to remove certain timber as hereafter 
mentioned, the forest commission may make a contract for the pur- 
chase of such lands providing that the contract and the deed or deeds, 
to be made in pursuance thereof, shall be subject to such leases, 
restrictions or right. But no lands shall be so purchased subject to 
any right to remove hard wood timber, or any trees of soft wood witq 
a diameter of less than ten inches at the height of three feet from the 
ground, or subject to any rights, leases, or restrictions, or to the right 
to remove any timber after the period of ten years from the date of 
the conveyance. 

§ 4. The forest commission shall have power, from time to time, due 
notice having been given, to contract to sell and convey any portion of 
the lands within so much of the forest preserve as is now or hereafter 
may be situated within the counties of Clinton, Fulton, Lewis, Oneida, 
Saratoga, Washington, St. Lawrence, Franklin (except the town of 
Harrietstown), Herkimer (except the town of Wilmurt), Essex (except 
the towns of Newcomb and North Elba), the town of Hope in the 
county of Hamilton, and the county of Warren (excepting, however, 
therefrom, all islands in Lake George and all land upon the shore 
thereof), the ownership of which by the state is not, in the opinion of 
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Ihe forest commission, heeded to promote the purpose sought by this 
act^ or by chapter two hundred and eighty-three of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and eighty-five. The proceeds of all such sales, as 
in this section provided, shall be paid to the treasurer of the state, and 
shall be held by him in a separate fund and as a special deposit, which 
aihall at all times be available to the forest commission for the purpose 
of purchasing lands situated within the towns mentioned in section 
two of this act, at such price per acre as may be determined by the 
forest commission and approved by the commissioners of the land 
office as hereinafter provided. 

§ 5. The forest commission shall, with the concurrence and approval 
of the commissioners of the land office, have power to contract for the 
purchase of forest land situated within the counties of Greene, Ulster, 
Delaware and Sullivan, at a price not exceeding one dollar and fifty 
cents per acre, and in amount not to exceed fifty thousand acres. 

§ 6. All conveyances of lands belonging to the state which are to be 
delivered in pursuance of any contract authorized by section four 
shall be executed by the comptroller, and may contain such restrictions, 
reservations or covenants as the forest commission shall deem to be 
promotive of the purposes sought by this act or by chapter two 
hundred and eighty-three, laws of eighteen hundred and eighty-five. 
No contract made in pursuance or under the authority of this act shall 
take effect until the same shall have been approved by the commis- 
noners of the land office, such approval to be appended to the copy of 
the resolution of the forest commission authorizing such contract, and 
certified by the clerk of the commissioners of the land office. 

§ 7. Every conveyance executed in pursuance of this act shall be 
certified by the attorney-general to be in conformity with the contract, 
and shall otherwise be approved by him as to form before the accept- 
ance or delivery thereof. Every conveyance to be received by the 
forest conmiission, and executed in pursuance or under the authority 
of this act, shall be made to the people of the state of New York as 
grrantee, and shall l>e recorded in the proper county or counties and 
shall, after such record, be delivered by the forest commission to the 
commissioners of the land office to be treated as part of their archives. 

§ 8. Payment for the purchase of land, authorized by this act shall 
be made upon the certificate of the forest commission and the audit of 
the comptroller from moneys appropriated by this act for the purchase 
of land or from moneys received from the sale of lands as provided in 
section four. Such expenses as may be necessarily incurred by the 
forest commission in the preliminary examination of lands purchased 
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or sold nnder the authority of this act, or in the examination of title 
of lands purchased under this act, and all other expenses incidental to 
the conveyances and purchases so made shall be paid by the forest 
commission from the appropriations made from time to time for the 
purpose of such purchases, or from the fund established from the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of lands as provided in section four. 

§ 9. All lands now owned, or which may hereafter be acquired by 
the state within the towns mentioned in section two of this act 
(except such lands, in border towns, as may be sold in accordance 
with the provisions of section four) shall constitute the Adirondack 
park. The forest commission shall have the care, custody, control 
and superintendence of the same, and shall have within the same and 
with reference thereto and every part thereof, and with reference to 
any acts committed thereon and persons committing the same, all the 
control, powers, duties, rights of action, and remedies now belonging or 
which shall hereafter belong to the forest commission or the commis- 
sioners of land office, within, or with reference to, the forest preserve 
or any part thereof, or with reference to any acts committed therein, 
or persons committing the same. The forest commission shall have 
power to prescribe and to enforce ordinances or regulations for the 
government and care of the Adirondack park, not inconsistent with 
the laws of the State ; and any violation thereof shall be deemed a 
misdemeanor ; and for the licensing or regulation of guides or other 
persons who shall be usually engaged in business thereon ; to lay out 
paths and roads in the manner prescribed by law ; to appoint the 
superintendent, inspectors, foresters, and all other officers or employes 
who are to be engaged in the care or administration of the park and 
to fix their compensation, the same to be payable, however, only out 
of the appropriations made from time to time, for the expenses of the 
forest commission. 

§ 10. The forest commission shall have power to lease from tune to 
time, as it may determine, tracts of land within the limits of the 
Adirondack park, not exceeding five acres in any one parcel to any 
person for the erection of camps or cottages for the use and accom- 
modation of campers, such leases to be general in form except as to 
the terms and amount of rental, and the term not to exceed five 
years, and the leases to contain strict conditions as to the cutting and 
protection of timber, the prevention of fires, and a reservation of a 
right of passage over the same for travelers at all proper and reason- 
able times, and to contain a covenant on the part of the lessee or les- 
sees to observe the ordinances or regulations of the forest oommissiod. 
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theretofore prescribed or thereafter to be prescribed, as the same may 
be from time to time. No exclusive lishing or hunting privilege shall 
be granted to any such lessees. 

§ 11. Except as in this act otherwise provided, the Adirondack park 
shall, for all purposes, be deemed a part of the forest preserve. All 
laws for the protection of the forest preserve shall be applicable to 
the Adirondack park except as in this act otherwise provided , and 
the forest commission may conduct the same prosecutions, and insti- 
tute and maintain the same proceedings, which it is, or shall be, 
entitled to conduct, institute and maintain with reference to any por- 
tion of the forest preserve; and all acts forbidden upon the forest 
preserve are, and shall be deemed forbidden within the Adirondack 
park except as herein otherwise provided; and all violations of law 
upon the Adirondack park shall be subject to the same punishment and 
penalties as if such violation were committed upon any part of the 
forest preserve. 

§ 12. The foresters, and other employes of the forest commission 
shall, when so directed by the forest commission act as game and fish 
protectors; and as such they shall have all powers within the Adiron- 
dack park which game and fish protectors have, or shall have, under 
chapter five hundred and seventy-seven of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-eight, and any law hereafter to be enacted, and 
they shall from time to time make such report to the commissioner of 
fisheries as that board may require. Nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to permit any violation within the Adirondack 
park of the game and fish laws of the state heretofore or hereafter to 
be enacted, or to restrict or alter as to such park any of the prohibi- 
tions or penaltie^prescribed or hereafter to be prescribed by such fish 
and game laws. It shall be the duty of the forest commission, with 
the concurrence and approval of the commissioners of fisheries, to 
provide for the enforcement within the Adirondack park of such fish 
and game laws by such means as the forest commission shall deem 
wise, in addition to such other means as are or shall be provided 
by law. 

§ 18. The forest commission shall include in its annual report an 
account of its proceeding with reference to the Adirondack park, and 
shall make such recommendations with reference thereto as it shall 
deem wise. The forest commission shall state also in its annual 
report the number of acres purchased and sold during the year under 
the provisions of this act, the locality of the same, the prices paid or 
received, and all other information of importance connected with such 

4 
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transfers ; and shall state the amount of money required in the next 
fiscal year for the purchase of lands and for the expenses of the park. 

§ 14. To provide for the expense to be occasioned in carrying inte 
effect the provisions of sections two, three and five of this act, tho 
comptroller is hereby authorized and directed to issue the bonds of the 
state to the amount in the aggregate of seven hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, bearing interest at a rate to be fixed by the comptrol- 
ler not exceeding four per cent per anuum. Said bonds shall bear 
date as of June first, eighteen hundred and ninety-two, and shall be 
for one thousand dollars each, numbered consecutively from one to 
seven hundred and fifty, if so many shall be issued, with interest paya- 
ble semi-annually from the date of their issue, one-tenth of which 
bonds in the order of their number, together with interest on all bonds 
unpaid, shall be paid annually after ten years from the date of issue 
shall have elapsed. Said bonds shall be sold by the comptroller, as 
fast as needed, for the best prices which he can obtain, at not less than 
par, and the proceeds thereof shall be applied to the purpose of carry- 
ing out the provisions of this act and for no other purpose whatever. 

§ 15. Chapter four hundred and seventy-five of the laws of eighteen 
hundred and eighty-seven, and all acts and parts of acts inconsistent 
with this act, are, so far as they are so inconsistent, hereby repealed. 

§16. This act shall take effect immediately. 

At this late day, after all that has been written and said on the 
subject^ we do not propose to discuss the necessity of forest per- 
servation and the acquirement of the Adirondack wilderness by 
the people. Throughout the entire State there is a demand for 
this which is continuously urged by the newspapers, the local 
forestry associations, and by a general, widespread expression of 
public sentiment. Among all the demands and arguments in. 
favor of this project, a dissenting voice has not yet been heard. 
If there have been such, they arose from questions of detail only. 

The original idea called for forest preservation, with reference 
only to protecting the headwaters of our rivers, and providing^ 
a future economic and perpetual timber supply. But lately the 
acquisition of this territory has been urgently demanded by the 
public for the purposes of a health and pleasure resort, and 
the original movement has become largely subordinate to the 
latter one. 

It is immaterial whether it be called a park or a forest preserve, 
and its use as a pleasure or sanitary resort need not interfere with 
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its management for forestry purposes. The friends of the for- 
estry movement, therefore, view with pleasure the agitation in 
favor of the Adirondack Park, and welcome the promoters of that 
enterprise as needed allies in the work of acquiring the necessary 
land. 

The question of establishing the park was so fully discussed in 
our annual report of the preceding year that little remains to be 
said aside from a discussion of the provisions of the proposed act. 
There is a remarkable consensus of opinion as to the advisability 
of selling the scattered lots owned by the State on the border of 
the Preserve, and buying, with the funds thus acquired, tracts 
within the interior of the wilderness. But the sale of those out- 
lying parcels is so antagonistic to the plan indicated and adopted 
in chapter 283, Laws of 1885, for the establishment of a Forest 
Preserve in twelve of the counties in northern New York, that it 
could not be justified save by the erection of a solid interior pre- 
serve of an area large enough to warrant such action. Without 
stipulating the acreage or determining the exact boundaries, we 
have, therefore, specified in section 2 the towns within which 
lands may be bought, and which embrace an area sufficient to 
warrant any such change in the forest policy of the State. 

The towns selected for the park represent an area larger than 
that designated by the ^^ blue line " drawn on the map accom- 
panying our preceding report on this same matter, it having been 
deemed advisable to push the western boundary out to the Lewis 
county line, and to extend it four miles along the northern 
boundary. 

The price per acre was fixed at one dollar and fifty cents^ 
because large amounts of good, forest land have been offered at 
that price ; and it is believed that still larger quantities can be 
had whenever it becomes, known that the State is ready to buy, 
and that this price is all that the law will aUow to be paid. 

Section 3 provides for the purchase of lands on which there is 
a growth of merchantable soft wood. Such lands are, for the 
most part, owned by lumbermen who will not — in fact, could 
not, part with such lands without abandoning their business. 
The State can not acquire any tracts of this character except by 
the exercise of the right of eminent domain, an arbitrary measure 
which should not be resorted to until all other methods have 
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failed. Moreover, there ia no reason to believe that a bill 
authorizing the condemnation of the property of the lombermen 
in northern New York could be passed. But the lumbermen 
have, so far as we could leam^ expressed a willingness to turn 
over their lands to the State at a low price, provided they could 
have the privilege of removing the small proportion of trees com- 
prising the merchantable soft wood. Now, the lumbermen will 
certainly remove such timber from their lands, sooner or later, 
and the Forest Commission see no possible way of preventing it. 
The only question is : Shall we secure these lands now, subject 
to the removal of the soft wood, or wait until it is removed and 
then attempt to buy the land ? 

After several years' observation and experience in thi» very 
matter, we believe that delay will only result in the- State paying 
higher prices for these same lands, the soft wood having been 
removed in the meantime just the same. Six years ago pro 
minent lumbermen called at the office of the Forest Commission 
and offered to organize a syndicate that would furnish the State 
halt a million acres of Adirondack forest land for the nominal 
sum of one dollar (not one dollar per acre), provided that they 
could have ther privilege of removing the soft wood and be 
relieved of the taxes. "We are now willing to pay $750,000 for 
the same land which was offered to us then for one dollar, and 
pay it subject to the same conditions. Further delay in this 
matter will only result in the State paying higher prices, and 
under more stringent conditions. It is the old story of Sibylline 
books. 

There seems to be some misapprehension as to the result of the 
clause permitting the removal of the softwood. The trees which 
would be removed under the sanction of section 3 of the pro- 
posed act would not exceed, on an average, eight trees to the 
acre. Their removal would not affect the general appearance 
of the forest, would not diminish the area of foliage, or lessen its 
value as a protection to the watershed of our rivers. The hard- 
wood trees and young evergreens would still remain. There 
would be many lots on which scarcely a tree would be removed 
under this clause ; although there might be, here and there, a few 
lots on which, by reason of the spruce growing in thick masses 
or so-called "clumps," there would be a perceptible thinning. 
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Sut, even in the latter case, the young trees would in a few years 
attain a growth which would cover all traces of previous opera- 
tions, and, under a properly conducted forestry management, 
famish future revenues to the State. 

This commission does not consider it necessary to argue in 
favor of a policy, which has already received the sanction of the 
best thought of the country. In 1873 a commission, headed by 
the late Governor Horatio Seymour, made a report strongly 
urging the reservation of the Adirondack wilderness. 

On January 22, 1890, Governor David B. Hill forwarded to 
the Legislature a special report urging the establishment of an 
Adirondack Park, and the purchase of lands necessary to such 
purpose, his message outlining substantially the provisions 
adopted in the foregoing act. In that message he urged that the 
limits, within which lands are to be obtained by the State for 
this purpose, should be settled and defined ; and that all the lands 
outside these limits should be subject to sale. He recommended 
that the area of the State park should be from fifty to seventy 
miles square, the mean area of 2,847,000 acres corresponding with 
the amended boundaries now proposed by the Commission. He 
also recommended that the State give permission to persons 
desirous of building sumnier camps upon State lands ; and that 
small parcels should be leased under suitable restrictions at a 
moderate rental for such purposes, arguing that such occupants 
would have an interest in preserving the forest in all their 
beauty, and would be the best of firewardens or foresters; 
and that the wilderness would thus afford a summer home 
to persons of moderate means, as well as to the wealthy. 

In the same year a committee of the State Senate reported 
that there could be no dissent from any of these propositions ; 
and that " it is admitted that the creation of such a park would 
be of incalculable benefit to the State and to the whole country. 
The claims of the tourist and the summer resident for a great 
public reservation where the worker, the traveler, and the lover 
of nature may find rest, recreation and recuperation, great as 
they are, sink into insignificance beside the acknowledged fact 
that the preservation of the Adirondack forests, which can only 
be accomplished by the liberal action of the State, promptly 
taken is a sanitary necessity. Consideration for the invalid, who, 
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according to eminent authority, finds here a refuge of unsurpass^ 
value, and regard for the pubUc health, and protection of vast 
commercial and manufacturing industries depending upon the 
Adirondack forests for even and seasonable distribution of tlie 
rainfalls of that region, alike counsel action in this matter, 
immediate, liberal, comprehensive." 

The report of this committee was signed by the Hons. George 
B. Sloan, Charles T. Saxton, and J. S. Fassett. Further thMi 
this, the various forestry associations of the State of New York, 
and the boards of trade in various prominent cities, together with 
the entire press of the State, have unanimously and persistenly 
nrged that the Legislature no longer delay axjtion in this matter, 
and that their action, when taken, should be comprehensive and 
proportionate to the magnitude of the interest involved. . 

Section 5 provides for the purchase of lands in the Catskill 
mountains. The law of 1885, establishing the Forest Preserve, 
contemplated a reservation in the Catskills 9» well as in the 
Adirondacks, and not without good reason. 

As one of the primary objects of forest preservation is the 
protection of the watersheds of our chief rivers, the wooded 
slopes of the Hudson watershed demand special consideration. 
The four counties of Greene,TJlster, Delaware, and Sullivan contain 
mountains whose forests protect the headwaters of important 
streams that flow to the Mohawk, the Hudson, and the Delaware. 
The Schoharie Creek, which takes its rise in the Catskill Moun- 
tains, is a large stream that flows northward and joins the 
Mohawk River at Tribes Hill, its waters flowing thence to the 
Hudson. This stream is also utilized as an important feeder to 
the Erie Canal. The Esopus Creek also rises in the Catskill 
Mountains, and flowing to the north and east, pours its waters 
into the Hudson at Saugerties. This stream is valuable for its 
water power, which is used to advantage by the manufactories 
situated near its mouth. The east and west branches of the 
-W eversink, and the east branch of the Delaware, also rise here. 
The State has already about 50,000 acres of forest land in these 
four counties, the bulk of which is situated on and near SUde 
mountain, in Ulster county, the highest peak in the Catskills. 

ut there are other important reasons for the establishment of 
a forest park in the Catskills. This portion of the Pres-^rve is in 
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close proximity to the great cities of New York and Brooklyn 
and the many cities along the Hudson. It is easily accessible to 
three-fourths of the population of the State, and receives annually 
a far greater number of summer visitors than the famous 
Adirondack region. It is a favorite spot with the vast popula- 
tion of New York and Brooklyn on account of its accessibility, 
cheap railroad fare, and desirable accommodations for people of 
moderate means. Still, aside from all such reasons, the aquisi- 
tion of forest lands in the Catskill mountains is necessary for 
forestry purposes, and for the preservation of an important 
watershed. 

TEESPASSES. 

Trespasses upon lands belonging to the State have been 
growing less in number and extent every year since the for- 
mation of the Commission ; consequently, there are few cases 
to report for the year just past. In almost every instance parties 
who have cut trees on State land have paid for the value of the 
timber taken as well as a penalty for the trespass. Where logs 
have been cut on the Preserve, it has been the settled policy of 
the Commission to demand from the person who purchases the 
tunber, or from the trespasser himself, the market value of the 
logs at the miU where they were delivered to be sawed into 
lumber. If this demand is complied with, and no other com- 
plaints are made against the trespasser, no action to enforce the 
statutory penalty is brought. If, however, the demand is not 
complied with, an action for penalties is then commenced. By 
paying the market value of the timber at the mill, the trespasser 
loses the labor which he has expended in cutting, skidding and 
drawing the logs to market, which represents, roughly estimated, 
about four-fifths the value of the logs at the mOl. 

The following statement shows the amount of money which 
has been collected by the Commission on account of trespasses, 
and turned over to the State Treasurer, since the close of the 
fiscal year 1890 • 

1890. 
Dec. 20. From logs cut on Lots 49, 67, 81, 109, 110, 
Township 26, T & C. P., and Lots 147, 148, 
166, Tract West of Road Patent in the town 
of Minerva, Essex county J®*^ ^^ 
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1801. 

]tfar. 17. Sale of logs seized, taken from trespassers and 

sold at publio . auction by Forester Powers, in 
town of Minerva, Essex county $167 40 

Aug. 17. For logs cut on Lots 9, 50, and 60 in south half 
Township 22, T. & C. P., town of Long Lake, 
Hamilton county 231 80 

Aug. 81. For logs cut on Lot 78, Township 25, Bailey's 

Patent, T. <fe C. P., town of Minerva, Essex 
county 118 00 

Sept. 2. For logs cut on Lot 108, Township 21, T. & C. 

P., town of Long Lake, Hamilton county .... 80 00 

Dec. 22. For logs cut on Lot 7, Township 27, Richards' 

Survey, T. is C. P., Essex county, seized and 
sold by the Commission 100 00 

Dec. 26. For logs cut on Lots 253, 254 and 268, Town- 
ship 10, O. M. Tract, Franklin county 110 00 

1802. 
Jan. 8. Logs cut on Lot 800, Township 9, O. M. Tract, 

town of Belmont, Franklin county 77 40 

For wild hay cut on various State lots at differ- 
ent times 24 00 



A number of claims are now standing against persons who 
acknowledge a trespass, but claim it was unintentional ; and who 
express a willingness to pay the stumpage value of the timber 
without the penalty. There are claims against others who 
acknowledge the trespass, but claim to be unable to pay. 

Several suits are now pending against persons who deny the 
trespass altogether ; or, who admitting it, defy the State author- 
ities to prosecute, relying upon their poverty and the exemption 
laws to protect them from any money penalty. For the latter 
class the law provides (Rev. Stat. 8th Ed., p. 636) that " when- 
ever execution shall be issued upon judgment recovered in actions 
for such penalties, and the body of any defendant shall be 
arrested thereon (it being an action in tort) he shall be imprisoned 
a<5Cording to law, without being entitled to the liberties of 
the jail." 
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The following actions for trespass have heen ordered 
by the Forest Cpmmission since the date of its last annual 
leport: 

SUPREME .COURT — Pulton County. 

The Pboplk of thb State of New York against Howard Gk)ODWiN 

AND William Bowlby. 

John H. Burke, of Mechanicyilley N. Y., appeared for the Forest 
Commission ; no appearance for the defendants. The action was for 
diree penalties for a trespass alleged to have been committed upon 
the southwest quarter of Lot 66 of the Jerseyfield Patent, town of 
Stratford, Fulton county. The action is still pending. 



SUPREME COURT— Fulton County. 

The People of the State of New York against John Riley, 

Joseph Riley, and Edward Riley. 

Chas. F. Tabor, Attorney-General, by John H. Burke, attorney for 
the Forest Commission, appeared for the people. 

P. H. McEyoy, Esq., of Little Falls, N. Y., appeared for 
defendants. 

This action was for the recovery of fifteen penalties for a trespass 
alleged to have been committed in the year 1890, on the west half of 
Lot 64, Jerseyfield Patent, town of Stratford, Fulton county. The 
action is still pending. 



SUPREME COURT — Fulton County. 

People of the State of New York against Williak Eadigk, 

AND Daniel Oathout. 

Hon. Charles F. Tabor, Attorney-General, by John H. Burke, of 
Hechanicville, N. Y., attorney for the Forest Commission, appeared 
for the people. There was no appearance for the defendant. 

This action was to recover twenty penalties for trespass alleged to 
oave been committed on the southwest quarter of Lot 66, on the Jer- 
seyfield Patent, and also on Lot 67 of the Jerseyfield Patent^ in the 
county of Fulton. This action is still unsettled. 
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SUPREME COURT— Saratoga Couoty. 

Pboplb of the State op New York against Henby Watkinb, 
Charles H. Turner, George Lewis, and Others. 

Hon. Charles F. Tabor, Attorney-General, by John H. Burke, 
attorney for the Forest Commission, appeared for the people. 

William L. Patterson, Esq., and H. £. Barnard, Esq., of Platts- 
burgh, N. Y., appeared for the defendants. This action was brought 
for the recoveiy of 175 penalties for a trespass committed by jobbers 
of the firm of Watkins, Turner & Co., upon certain lands in the town 
of Long Lake, Hamilton county. It having been shown, or proved to 
the satisfaction of the Commission, that the trespass there committed 
was an unintentional one, the case was settled by the Commission 
upon the payment by Watkins, Turner & Co., of the value of the 
timber taken, and the action discontinued without ^oosts to either 
party. 

SUPREME COURT — Saratoga County. 

The People op the State op New York against Edward Butlkb. 

Hon. Charles F. Tabor, Attorney-General, by John H. Burke, Esq., 
attorney for the Forest Commission, appeared for the people. Charles 
P. Coyle, Esq., of Chestertown, N. Y., appeared for defendant. This 
action was brought for the recovery of 300 penalties for a trespass 
conmiitted during the winter of 1890 and '91, upon Lots 66 and 112, 
Township 21, Totten and Crossfield Purchase in the town of Long^ 
Lake, Hamilton county. The case is still pending. 

CANCELLATIONS AND REDEMPTIONS. 

Since 1886, the year in which the Forest Preserve was placed 
in the custody of this Commission, the State has lost title to 
94,829 acres of its land through cancellations and redemptloiiB 
granted in the Comptroller's office. All the lands thus lost were 
part of the Adirondack Preserve, were thickly timbered with 
virgin forests, and embraced some of the largest and most beau- 
tiful lakes in the wilderness. Of the 96,019 acres thus taken 
from the Preserve, 40,732 acres were lost during the year 1891. 

A notable feature of these transactions is the fact that (with 
very few exceptions) the parties to whom these grants were made 
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were not the ones who defaulted the taxes, were not the owners, 
and made no claun that they ever were the owners. 

Through the courtesy of the Comptroller these cancellations 
were reported to the Forest Commission, so that the lots might 
be erased from the printed schedule of State lands used in this 
office. The various parcels of land thus erased from our land 
list, the dates of cancellation, and the reasons alleged by the 
applicants for the same were : 

List of Cancbixatioks ani> Redemptions Repobted by the Comp- 

TBOLLEB Since Mabch 1, 1891. 

March 19, 1891. — Essex County, Town of Newcomb,Lot 58, Town- 
ship 46, Totten & Crossfield's Purchase. Redeemed from the tax 
sale of 1885 by James Gallagher on account of occupancy. Amount 
redeemed, 242 acres. 

April 2, 1891. — Franklin County, Town of Franklin ; Old Military 
Tract, Township 10, Lot 22, south part. Redeemed from the tax sale 
of 1877 by Leroy Williams, of Goldsmith, N. Y., he having furnished 
proof of the occupancy thereof on October 18, 1879. Amount 
redeemed, 64 acres. 

May 14, 1891. — ^Warren County, Town of Luzerne, Lot 147, Luzerne 
Tract. The tax sale of 1885 was canceled on the ground that part of 
8aid lot lies in the town of Warrensburgh, whereas it was returned to 
the Comptroller's office as being all in the town of Caldwell. Amount 
canceled, 144 acres. 

August 13, 1891. Hamilton County, Town of Benson; Chase's 
Patent, Lot 104, all of lot that is in Benson. The 1881 tax sale and 
conveyance therefrom to the people was canceled on the ground that 
the whole of said Lot 104 was, during the years 1872 and 1873, occu- 
pied as one farm, the occupant of which, Nancy Graham, then resided 
with her family on the part of said lot in the town of Bleecker, Fulton 
county, in which town all of said lot was assessed as resident land to 
said Graham for said years, and that the taxes levied on such assess- 
ments were duly paid by said Graham. Amount canceled, 50 acres. 

August 27, 1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Arietta, Lawrence 
Patent, Lot 1. Conveyed to the people of the State from the 1885 tax 
sale, and redeemed therefrom by George W. Ostrander of Albany, 
N. Y., notice of his mortgage thereon having been filed in Comptrol- 
ler's office, December 29, 1887. Amount redeemed, 635 acres. 

August 13, 1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Indian Lake, Totten 
& Crossfield's Purchasei Township 38; northeast comer, 250 acres; and 
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Lots 6» 7y 26y 88, 48, 49, 55 and 56, 1,016 acres. These lands 
which were conveyed from the 1881 and 1885 tax sales to the 
people of the State, were redeemed therefrom on a claim of 
occupancy by P. J. Marsh of Albany, K. Y. Amount redeemed, 
2,166 acres. 

August 17, 1891. — Fulton County, Town of Caroga; Mayfield 
Patent, Lot 100, southeast comer. This land, which was conveyed 
from the 1881 and 1885 tax sales to the people, was redeemed there- 
from by James H. Cross, of Johnstown, N. Y., proof of the occupancy 
thereof at the expiration of the two years from the last day of said 
sales, respectively, having been furnished. Amount redeemed, 100 
acres. 

August 13, 1891.— Clinton County, Town of Plattsburgh; Old Pat- 
ent, Lot 4. This land, which was conveyed to the people from the 
1885 tax sale, was redeemed therefrom under notice (it having betn 
shown that said land was erroneously omitted from a redemption bill 
of land in said lot paid April 4, 1890), by M. V. B. Turner, agent, of 
Plattsburgh, N. Y. Amount redeemed, 15 acres. 

November 20, 1891. — St. Lawrence County, Town of Pitcaim; Bro- 
die Tract, Macomb's Purchase, Great Tract 3, Lot 139, Township 11. 
The foregoing described land, which was conveyed to the people of 
the State from the 1877 tax sale, was redeemed therefrom, by Maiy 
Palreed, of Harrisvjlle, N. Y., proof of the occupancy of said land on 
October 18, 1879, having been furnished. Amount redeemed, 148 
acres. 

December 17, 1891. — Warren County, Town of Johnsburgh; Totten 
& Crossfield's Purchase, Township 16, all in Johnsburgh. The fore- 
going described parcel, which was conveyed to the people of the State, 
from the 1885 tax sale, was redeemed therefrom by Pinch, Pruyn ib 
Co., of Glens Falls, N. Y., proof of occupancy thereof at the expiration 
of two years from the last day of said tax sale, having been furnished. 
Amount redeemed, 4,500 acres. 

December 24, 1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Long Lake; Tot- 
ten 8d Crossfield Purchase, Township 35; southeast quarter except part 
under water; 320 acres Literature lands, and undivided one-half of 
remainder paid by Sarah T. Russell. This land, which was conveyed 
from the 1877, 1881 and 1885 tax sales to the people of the State, was 
redeemed therefrom by P. J. Marsh, of Albany, N. Y., under a claun 
of occupancy. Amount redeemed, 2,840 acres. 

December 28, 1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Lake Pleasant; 
Totten & Crossfield Purchase, Township 1, north half Courtney 500 
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acre Tract, northeast comer, bounded south by highway, and west by 
lands of H. E. Courtney, eighty-seven acres. 

Bounded north by Lake Pleasant, east by lands formerly belonging: 
to Charles Greenman, south by highway, and west by lands of Samuel 
Call, or Herbert Snell, fifty acres. 

Bounded north by highway or south shore of Lake Pleasant, east 
by John Courtney, and south by lands formerly belonging to Eliza 
Lewis, twenty-five acres. 

Bounded north by highway or south shore of Lake Pleasant, east by 
lands of W. E. Gallup, south by H. E. Courtney, and west by highway 
or Henry £. Courtney, eighty-five acres. 

The above described lands, which were conveyed from the 1887 and 
1885 tax sales to the people of the State of New York, were redeemed 
therefrom on the twenty-eighth of ^ December by William H. Fry and 
William Harris, of Wells, N. Y., proof of the occupancy of said land 
at the expiration of two years from the last day of each of said sales 
having been furnished. Amount redeemed, 247 acres. 

December 28, 1891. — Essex County, Town of Minerva; Totten and 
Crossfield's Purchase, Bailey Patent, Lot 64, Township 25. 

The foregoing described land was redeemed from the 1881 tax sale 
on proof of the occupancy thereof on November 23, 1883, by Edward 
P. M. Lynch, of Minerva, N. Y. Amount redeemed, 100 acres. 

December 30,1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Wells; Totten 
and Croflsfield's Purchase, Township 1, southwest quarter. 

Tax sale of 1871. — Lots 7, 8, and 9. 

I^x sale of 1877. — Lots 5 east half, and 10 to 13 inclusive. 

Tax sale of 1881. — Lots 5, and 7 to 13 inclusive. 

Tax sale of 1885. — Lot 5. 

Said tax sales were canceled on application of Erastus Darling, of 
Gloversvillc, N. Y., on the ground that the board of supervisors 
of Hamilton county, in the years 1862 to 1881, failed to extend the 
taxes on the assessment-rolls of the town of Wells. Amoiint canceled, 
2,011 acres. 

December 11, 1891. — Franklin County, Town of Brandon; 
Macomb's Purchase, Great Tract 1, Township 20, Samuel Shaw's 
Division; Lots 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 17, 18, 19, 20, and 25 to 42 inclusive. 
The tax sales of 1881 and 1885 were canceled upon application of 
Dr. Samuel B. Ward, of Albany, N. Y., on the ground that the 
assessment and valuation in 1872 of said lots was erroneous and 
ill^;al; that the assessment-roll of the town of Brandon for 1879 was 
not verified; and that the board of supervisors of Franklin county, in 
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1877, 1878, and 1879. failed to extend the taxes on the asseesment-roll 
of said town. ^Amount canceled. 18,330 acres. 

December 21, 1891. — Hamilton County, Benson Township; Lots 
143, 144, 146. 192, 193, and 194 The salei* of 1877, 1881, and 1886 
were canceled upon the application of M. B. Hosley, on the ground 
that the board of supervisorn of Hamilton' county, for the years 1866 
to 1879 inclusive, failed to extend the taxes on the assessment-roll for 
the town of Arietta. Amount canceled, 1,190 acres. 

December 31, 1891. — Clinton County, Town of Plattsburgh; 
Refugee Tract, 333^ acre lots, Lot 16, northeast comer. This parcel 
of land, which was conveyed to the people from the 1863 tax sale, was 
redeemed therefrom by John B. Riley, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., proof of 
the occupancy thereof on November 25, 1856, and January 4, 1858, 
having been furnished. Amount redeemed, 60 acres. 

December 31, 1891. — Hamilton County, Town of Lake Pleasant, 
Totten and Crossfield Purchase, Township 1, north half. Spier and 
Brown Tract, situated on Lake Pleasant. The 1877, 1881, and 1885 
tax sales and conveyances therefrom to the people of the- State of the 
above described land, were canceled on application of Silas Call, of 
Sageville, N. Y., for the reason that the board of supervisors of 
Hamilton county, in the years 1867tol879 inclusive, failed to extend 
the taxes on the assessment-rolls of the town of Lake Pleasant. 
Amount canceled, 400 acres. 

December 31, 1891. — Franklin County, Town of Harrietstown, 
Great Tract 1, Macomb's Purchase, Township 24, southeast quarter. 
The 1877 tax sale, and conveyance therefrom to the State, was 
canceled on application of Benton Turner, of Plattsburgh, N. Y., on 
the ground that the road taxes of the town of Harrietstown for the 
year 1868 were illegally levied, and had been paid. Amount canceled, 
7,500 acres. 

The Forest Commission objected strenuously to the cancellar 
tion of the State's title to the last-named parcel, because this 
department had brought an action against Benton Turner for 
trespassing and cutting timber on the same lot, to the value of 
$1,260, an action which was decided in favor of the State. But 
Turner appealed the case, and then, while a further decision was 
pending, obtained this cancellation of the State's title. Prior 
to the cancellation, the Commission instructed its attorney, Mr. 

*The state's title to the remAlnder of this township (8,170 acres) was canceled by the 
Oomiitroller In 1887. 
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Hessberg^ to appeax before the Comptroller and object to any 
action on Turner's application antil a decision bad been obtained 
m the higher court where Turner had carried the case. Mr. 
Bessberg accordingly filed with the Comptroller the following 
argument, which was over^ruled ; 

BEFORE TIIE COMPTROLLER. 

In thb Maitbr of the Application of Bbnton Tubkeb fob thb 
Cancbllaitok of thb Tax Titlb of thb Southbast Quabtbb 
OF Township 24, Macomb's Pubchasb. 

Memorandum in behalf of State Forest Commission. 

Firti. The Comptroller can not entertain the application for the 
cancellation ot the tax title as lo ihese premises because he has been 
divested of his powers as to these lands, they being included in the 
Forest Preserve. 

Section 9 of chapter 283 of the Laws of 1885, creating the Forest 
Commission^ provides that ** it (the Forest Commission) shall have as 
to all lands nor or hereafter included in the Forest Preserve   • 
all powers now vested in the Commissioners of the Land Office and in 
the Comptroller as to such oj the said lands as are now owned by the 
SteOe/" 

The evident intention of this provision was to give the Forest Com- 
misaon the powers that the Comptroller had over lands within the 
Forest Preserve, including the question of cancellations, control, and 
management. No linutation has been placed upon the Commissioner's 
rights and powers concerning forest lands. It is conceded that the 
lands which Turner's application covers are within the Forest Preserve. 

Second. The Comptroller can not entertain Turner's application 
because he was not the purchaser upon the tax sale. The provisions 
of law which authorizes the Comptroller to cancel the sale when he 
ihall discover that the taxes for which the property was sold had been 
paid, or the sale was invalid, are intended to relieve the purchaser only 
from the consequences of a defective tax title. The owner of the land 
19 not a proper party to the proceeding, nor can he institute such a 
proceeding nor has he any right to relief before the Comptroller. 

People ex rel. Wright v. Chapin, 104 
N. Y., 869. 

Ostrander et al. v. Darling, 27 North- 
eastern Reporter, 858. 

People V. Turner, 117 N. Y., 287. 
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TTitrd. The proof of the payment of the tax is insnfficienty unreliable, 
and untrustworthy. The present applicant, Benton Turner, made an 
application for the redemption of these same lands on the ground of 
occupancy. Numerous affidavits were presented to establish a so-calleJ 
occupation of the premises. The State commenced a suit in reple^ 
to recover from Turner for the recovery of logs taken from these 
identical lands, and the question of occupation was found against laid 
Turner in that case. 

In view of these circumstances it is the duty of the Comptroller to 
look with suspicion upon the present application, and to act upon the 
same only after the fullest possible investigation, and after an oppor- 
tunity for the presentation of testimony on behalf of the Forest Com- 
mission is given, for which the law now makes provision and which 
will be hereafter referred to. 

JFburth, The applicant, Benton Turner, is estopped from asking for 
cancellation of these lands upon the ground of the payment of any of 
the taxes upon which the lands were sold, and the question as to 
whether the taxes lor which the premises were sold have or have not 
been paid is res adjudicata between Turner and the State. In the 
replevin action above referred to, the question of the payment of these 
taxes for which the applicant now seeks cancellation was involved. 
Testimony was offered by Turner tending to prove the payment of the 
very taxes in question, in order to defeat the State's title to the land. 
Such testimony/ waa given after or about Uie time of the application was 
made, upon the c^ffldavits now invoked for caficellation on the ground of 
the payment of these taxes. The entire question of payment was 
litigated, and could have been and should have been fully litigated to 
the applicant's heart's'content in the action above referred to, and was 
decided by Referee Hand in favor of the State. Turner can not now 
complain, as he has had his day in court. Herewith we present and 
file the testimony, pleadings and findings, and report of the referee in 
the case above referred to, which are to be considered in evidence in 
this proceeding. The testimony shows that Turner attempted to 
prove payment upon the trial, and abandoned his position when it 
became apparent that he could not establish the same. 

Mfth. The Comptroller should not entertam Turner's application, 
for Jie additional reason that he has taken an appeal from the judg- 
ment m the action referred to in favor of the State for some t2,000 
recovery and cost. So long as such an appeal is pending and no final 
determination is had m that action, it would be manifestly unf air, and 
we lespectfully submit that it would be improper on the part of the 
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Comptroller^ to tako any action which would defeat or tend to defeat 
the rights of the people of the State which they have acquired in said 
action. A favorable determination on the part of the Comptroller in 
behalf of the applicatior in this proceeding would probably enable 
him to vacate the judgment which haabeen recovered against him and 
make the labors of the Forest Commission in establishing the State's 
title to the land fruitless. 

No department of the State government should interfere with the 
functions of another department of the government by doing any act 
which would destroy the efforts of that department in protectmg the 
State's interest. 

8kdh. The Comptroller should not deny the application of the 
applicant without first giving the Forest Commission an opportunity 
to be heard upon the merits, and to present its proof s, as the evident 
purpose of the applicant is to obtam a review of the Comptroller's 
determination by certiorari upon the proofs as they now stand, which 
are inadequate to properly present the State's position. Such review 
will be attempted in all probability under chapter 217 of Laws of 1891, 
to which we respectfully call attention. 

Sef9€nth, In no event should the Comptroller take any action or 
proceeding until he refers all the questions involved to a Commissioner 
which he has power to do under chapter 211 of the Laws of 1891, in 
which event the Forest Conmiission should be given leave to file an 
answer so as to properly present the question at issue. 

ALBERT HESSBERG, 
Attorney for BUOe Ihrest Commisriotk 

e 



FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



The amonnt appropriated for the expenses of this department 
during the fiscal year ending October 1, 1891, was $30,000. The 
expenditures from October 1, 1890, to October 1, 1891, amounted 
to $29,832.99. The items were : 

FoBBST Commission, State of Nbw Yobk. 
TViai Balance^ September 30, 1801, 

Beoeipto. 1>p. q^^ 

From appropriation for salaries $18,600 00 

From appropriation for sundries 11, 600 00 

From unexpended balance, 1890 1 , 160 05 

Ezpenditurea. 

For salaries $17,182 94 

Miscellaneous services 417 46 

Employes expenses 3^781 23 

Commissioner Cox, expenses 1 ,626 13 

Commissioner Basselin, expenses 609 01 

Commissioner Knevals, expenses 198 07 

^^:.:* >•-» 

Tj, ^ 800 00 

fixpressage , g^ ^^ 

•Telegrams \\\"\ ^^^ ^^ 

Messenger service * i ap ^ i. 

Telephone.. ^^® *^ 

Legal expenses . . 

Printing 3,00444 

Surveying 423 46 

Maps and dmughtinff ®®^ ^* 

Officefumiture ^^^ ^1 

Office library 140 40 

iJJJm;^ ^ 7 26 

•Including tUmpB on Mmii«i ' ' " 

•ocn^pondeaoe With over gwS^*!^^ The Dep^tment malnUins 

'^ *w nrewardens and ■uperriaors. 
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B&pdoditufQS. Dr* Or. 

olippings 183 25 

Annual report 414 66 

Pud 89 00 

Newspapers • • . • • 54 65 

Balance unexpended — salaries 1,817 06 



$31,150 05 $31,150 05 



In Supply Bill of 1891, an appropriation of $2,000 was 
granted for the maintenance of the CatskiU Deer Park, the care 
of which devolves upon this department. This item provided 
also for the expense of constructing a trail for the ascent of Slide 
Mountain, the greater part of which lies within the Forest Pre- 
serve. The expenditures under this appropriation, during the 
fiscal year ending October 1, 1891, amounted to $1,069.85. 

Organization. 

On May 23, 1891, one of the Commissioners, Mr. Sherman W. 
Enevals, of New York, tendered his resignation to the Governor^ 
and Mr. Dudley Farlin, of Albany, was appointed in his place. 
The members of the Commission at present are : 

Townsend Cox Glen Cove, N. T. 

Theo. B. Basselin Croghan, N. T. 

Dudley Farlin Albany, N. T. 

All official communications may be addressed to the Forest 
Commission, Albany, N. Y. The officers of the Conmiifl- 
sionare: 

C. 0. McCreedy Secretary. 

William Doyle Assistant Secretary 

J. J. Fourqurean Stenographer. 

Edward H. Rickard Messenger. 

William F. Fox Superintendent. 

Philip L. Haberstro • Assistant Supt. 

John B. Locke ••••'• Inspector. 

John H. Burke Inspector. • 

John B. Koetteritz Surveyor. 

Thomas Powers Forester. 

Frank C. Parker Forester. 
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William Plynn Forester. 

Soudder Todd Forester. 

Joseph H. Riseley Forester. 

Fred. O. Billingham Forester. 

Edward A. Buell Forester. 

B. J. Mullen Forester. 

William Homes Forester. 

Thomas J. Brady • Forester. 

J. M. Somerville • Forester. 



FOREST FIRES. 



Forest fires in this State during the past year have done but 
little damage as compared with the destructive conflagrations 
which raged within the wooded districts several years ago, prior 
to the organization of the present Firewarden system. That the * 
succeeding reports show a greater number of fires than last year^ 
is due to the fact that extra effort has been made this season to 
secure reports from every town in the State. A large number of 
fire| reported this year, it will be noticed, were checked soon 
after they started and before any serious damage was infiicted ; 
and the large number of such cases is encouraging evidence of 
the value and efficiency of the organization. In gathering these 
reports an effort was made to make the statistics on this matter 
perfect and complete. To this end a correspondence was main- 
tained with the 900 Firewardens, including the town supervisors 
who act as such within the towns outside the Forest Preserve, all 
of the wood lands throughout the entire State, whether private 
or public, being under the charge of the Forest Commission in 
this respect. This correspondence was pushed until every town 
in the State had reported, the Firewardens being directed to 
report the absence of fires as well as cases where they had 
occurred. It wiU be noted with interest that the principal 
causes of these fires were not the ones which had hitherto been 
claimed as such. In no case have they been reported as origiuat- 
ing in lumbering operations, or in the "slash" left by log- 
choppers. The most frequent source is found in petty farming 
operations, and the burning of fallows ; and, next, the railroads 
and locomotives were a prolific cause. The campers and 
sportsmen seem to be responsible next, while the remain- 
ing instances were due to various and, sometimes, unknown 
causes. 
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In cases where the fire was discovered as soon as started, and 
a posse of men was promptly warned ont, there was no difficulty 
in extinguishing it ; but where, by reason of delay, the fire got 
well started, it was impossible to put it out, and the efforts of the 
Firewarden and his men were confined to checking any further 
spread, and to watching it until the rain could accomplish the 
work. The unfailing regularity with which the larger fires were 
followed by rain was a noticeable and interesting fact. The 
system and the work done under it is, however, far from perfect 
as yet, but each year has brought with it better methods and a 
more effective organization* The Commission feels encouraged, 
and believes that the present system can be perfected and the 
laws enforced so that extensive forest fires in the State of New 
York will be a rare occurrence. 

In one case a serious fire was started by an incendiary. This 
occurred May fourteenth, near Indian Lake, Hamilton county, 
and the person started his fire in the windfall of dead timber 
and tree tops left by the cyclone of 1888. As this fire was 
clearly of incendiary origin, the Forest Commission offered a 
reward of $300 for information which would lead to the convic- 
tion of the person or persons who set fire to this slash. The 
printed hand-bills containing the announcement of this leward 
were conspicuously posted and freely distributed throughout the 
country; but the officers of the Commission were unable to 
obtain any clue whatever to the perpetrator of the crime. 

Another incendiary fire was started in Franklin county, near 
Loon lake. May second, a full report of which, made by Frowar- 
den Chase, will be found on a subsequent page. 

The miscreants who start these fires have every opportunity 
for accomplishing their work without fear of detection. They 
enter the forest alone and unobserved, start a fire, and then, 
aided by their knowledge of the wilderness, emeige at some 
point many mUes distant. These incendiary fires are the cow- 
ardly means resorted to in revenge for fancied wrongs ; and it is 
an unpleasant fact to contemplate that in certain localities the 
forest is at the mercy of any lawless man who, brooding over 
imaginary grievances, or inflamed by ignorant passion or drink, 
seeks to gratify a revengeful spirit by this dire resort. One need 
not travel far m the Adirondacks before the ear will catch the 
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discontented mutterings and significant tlireats which leave no 
doubt as to the danger from this source. 

The forest fires throughout the entire State of KewYork, 
both within and without the Forest Preserve, during the year 
1891, have been as follows : 

ADIKONDACK PRESERVK 

Clinton Cottnty. 

George W. Ostrandec Firewarden, town of Plattsburgh, Clin- 
ton county, N. T., reports-. 

West Plattsbubgh, December 9, 1891. 

The Forest CommisHony Albany^ Ni Y.: 

SiBs. — The only forest fire in this town, daring the past season, 
occurred August ninth, tenth, and eleventh in West Plattsburgh, on 
private lands. Twenty-five acres were burned over. It destroyed 750 
cedar rails valued at fifty dollars. Tlie damage to standing second 
growth pine timber amounted to fifty doUara. Only part of the timber 
wag damaged. Cause of fire unknown. We prevented further dam- 
age by *^ back-firing ^ and ploughing. 

P. L. Mahan, Firewarden town of Mooers, Clinton county, 
reports: 

December 12, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

On September eleventh a fire on the land of Joseph Baker destroyed 
fifteen acres of maple timber; estimated damage t200. Loss on 100 
lods of fence, and 1,000 rails equals thirty dollars more. Cause of fire 
unknown. 

On Charles Rhodes's land, the same fire burned over three acres of 
green timber; loss estimated at fifty dollars. The fire was stopped by 
i^in. Knapp Bros., in the west part of the town (Lot No. 208), lost 
flome brash and second growth timber, worth about $100. Cause of 
fire unknown. 

George W. Story, in the north and east part of the town had five 
acres burned over, mostly brush-wood. Loss on fence and timber esti- 
mated at twenty-five dollars. Cause of fire unknown. 

H. J. Hillsy fire iu brush-wood. No loss in reality but a fence and 
the time lost in fighting fire; estimated at twenty-five dollars. William 
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Thompson, same fire, lost three acres of brush- wood; no damage con- 
sidered. This fire was caused by clearing up land. The fire was put 
out by rain. 

William Downs, in the southeast part of town, had four acres burned 
over, mostly green timber, loss estimated in labor and dama^ at 
twenty-five dollars. Mostly time and fence. 

Charles Stewart had four acres burned over by the same fire. Caused 
by clearing up land. No loss. 

Total amount of loss as per estimated timber tdlO 00 

Total amount of loss as per estimated time 50 00 

Total amount of loss as per estimated fence 60 00 

Total ^420 00 

No permission given by me to set any of the above fires. 

S. P. Morgan, Firewarden, town of Saranac, Olinton county, 

reports: 

Standish, N. Y., December 17, 1801. 

There have been no forest fires in this town to do any damage dur- 
ing the past year. In the early part of November we had some fire; 
but it ran over the grounds of the Chateaugay Ore and Iron Co., 
which they had cut over, doing no damage. 

Essex Countt. 

Wallace Goodspeedy Firewarden, town of St. Armand, Essex 

county, reports : 

May 16, 1891. 

Samuel S. Wilcox set a fire on his place yesterday without giving 
notice to me or his neighbors. He went off and left it, allowing it to 
burn where it could. It burnt about five acres of P. O. Knapp's 
woods, and fifteen or twenty rods of brush fence. I think it did 
twenty-five or thirty dollars' worth of damage. Mr. Knapp called me 
up about 9 o'clock last night to save his sugar works, and ten or twelve 
cords of wood. I called on Mr. Wilcox, and requested him to take 
care of his fire; but he paid no attention to it. Shall I send a report 
of it to the district attorney ? If so let me know at once. 

On the same day Alfred Sweeney set a fire on the land of Norman 
J. Arnold, that burned over six or eight acres of land belonging to 
James J. Rogers. It was a slash, covered mostly with pin-cherry, and 
the damage was slight. He says Arnold told him to set it. I have not 
seen him. 
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On June 17, 1891, Mr. Goodspeed reported : 

I have to report another fire in Township 11, O M. T., in the west 
part. I received notic^jesterday morning, bat when I got to the spot 
I fonnd that it had been burning since Friday. It burned over 100 
acres or more of poor land which belongs to several persons. The men 
had ploughed aaound it as far as they could before I arrived. 1 took> 
some more men, and, with axes, hoes and shovels, cut around the rest 
of the piece. A heavy rain fell that night and' extinguished the fire. 
The damage was not very heavy. I could not find anything about 
how the fire started, as there is no one living there. 

Thomas Powers, Forester, reports : 

Olmstedville, N. Y., May 19, 1891. 

In accordance with the directions of the Conmiission, I proceeded to 
Indian Lake to assist in checking the forest fires which were raging 
there. 

Before reaching that place, however, the heavy rains of Saturday 
had effectually checked the fires, if not entirely extinguished them. 
The fire continues to bum in old stumps and logs, but all danger from 
8pr«adiBg is removed. 

Learning that there had been fires in the town of Minerva, I came 
here to learn their causes. There have been numerous fires in this 
town, but confined to five different localities. It is safe to say that all 
of these fires, except perhaps one, started from the burning of fallows 
for the purpose of clearing land. They are as follows, viz. : 

1. Fire started by Patrick Radigan, District Firewarden, to bum 
fallow on south parts of Lots 29 and 30, Township 25. Owned by 
himself. It burned across Iron Ore Mountain about a mile 
in length, and from one-quarter to one-half mile in width. No 
green timber burned. It was started in the dryest time when it was 
sure to spread and run. Byron Jones, another District Firewarden, 
was present and assisted in starting it. 

2. Fires were started on fallows of Patrick Mallon, Lot 29, Town- 
ship 25, and James King, adjoining; Daniel Lynch,* Firewarden, was 
present. The fire extended to adjoining forest lands, but I can not 
say just how much was burned over. 

8. In the western part of the town, five or six fallows were burned; 
and from some one of them the fire escaped into the woods, burning 
oyer Moxham mountain and other lands, perhaps several hundred 

•See Flrewerdenl^nicfa's report, page IML 

7 
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acres in extent. It was only by the hardest work on the part of 
District Firewarden Jones and his posse of men that the dwelling 
house and bams of John Lynch were saved. 

4. Two other slight fires, in different localities, burned over a few 
acres, doing but little damage; one near the village of Olmstedville, on 
Sunday, May twelfth, and the other on Lot 16, Township 26, which is 
covered by second-growth timber. 

Sufficient evidence can be obtained against at least two of these to 

prosecute them. 

There are too many Firewardens in and about the vicinity of 
Minerva post-office (three within a radius of a mile), where there 
should be but one. The responsibility is divided, or shifted from one 
to the other. If the proper course had been pursued by the Fire- 
wardens of the town of Minerva, I am satisfied there would have been 
fewer forest fires, if any at all. 

The people havft an impression that proper notice to the Firewarden, 
and hi» presence at the fire, relieves them from all responsibility for 
damage to lands of adjoining owners or of the State. 

I shall go to Indian Lake to-day and report what I can learn in 
regard to the recent fire there. 

On September 28, 1891, Mr. Powers further reported as 
follows : 

There is a fire in the woods on Township 16, near Joe Bang's. It is 
on a ledge of rocks. Has burnt over about one acre. We have it 
under control. It is well guarded, as there are a number of jobbers 
of Finch, Pruyn & Co. lumbering in the locality. They are helping 
to watch it very close. I think we can take care of it. 

Daniel Lynch, Firewarden, town of Minerva, Essex County, 
N. Y., reports : 

MiNBBVA, N. Y., December 14, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows : 

In Township 26, Totten and Crossfield's Purchase, Dominick's 
Patent, Lot 14; twenty-five acres were burned; some green tilnber; 
damage twenty-five dollars; private property. 

Lot 19; four acres; old burnt land; damage, none; private property. 

Bailey's Patent, Lot 30; fifty acres of old burnt land belonging to 
Uie State; no damage; also, fifty acres. Lot 31, of old burnt land 
belongmg to private parties; no damage. 
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¥m also occurred on Lots 4 and 5, Township 14, southeast quarter; 
and on adjoining lots in Dominick's Patent, Township 25, about three 
htmdred acres, of which, probably, twenty-five acree were green 
timber from which the soft timber had been cut; damage slight. 

In Township 25, in the central part of Thorn's Survey about three 
hundred acres; all old burnt timber; damage slight. All these fires 
were in May. 

I think that all these fires started from attempts to clear land; but 
no notice was given, except in two cases. I did not give consent to 
have any of them set, as it was before the time allowed by law. In 
the two cases where notice was given I tried to control them, but was 
only partially successful, as when fires get started on dry mountain 
land in a dry time, it is practically impossible to subdue them. 

L 8. Parkhorst, Firewarden, town of North Elba, Essex 
County, reports : 

North Elba, December 10, 1891. 

On or about the fifteenth of May a fire originated from a log heap 
of Alexander Stalher, piled the previous year, and which was being 
barned up by him. This fire extended from his premises to Lot 147, 
Township 12, State lands, but did no serious damage to the timber, it 
being first growth. It extended along a line of brush fence, catching 
in an old lumber slash, where it would have done serious damage 
had it not been for rain on the sixteenth. 

June nine and tenth fire also originated on Albert Beardsley's, Lot 
133. Louis Stalher was superintending the burning of some log heaps 
on said lot. The wind suddenly rising, carried the fire onto the 
premises of Charles A. Goff, on said Lot 133; also onto land of Abel 
* Weston of the same Lot 133, Township 12, Thorn's Survey. 

This fire extended over an area of about eight acres. Neither fire 
did any serious damage to the timber, merely burning the underbrush, 
except that along the edge of the fallow it killed the hard wood 
timber, making it worthless only for firewood, for about three acres 
of the above-named eighth 

This land had been sold by Beardsley to Abel <jk Weston. Fire ako 
extended to the woods from a clearing of land on Lot 139. It burned 
on Lot 138 over an area of some four or five acres, and did some 
damage to the timber, but not to a great extent. This fire was under 
the supervision of Peter Smith, a man employed by (Jeorge Billington. 
I was not present at this fire, as I had no notice of it, and knew noth- 
ing of it until afterwards. 
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There has been considerable fallow cleared in this town in the past 
season and there ha» been as much care used as could be to prevent 
the spread of fire. The people generally are unanimous in wanting 
the forest protected from fire, as the spoliation of our forest would be 
a great damage to this locality for tourists. 

C. C. Whitney, Firewarden, town of Schroon, Essex County, 

reports : 

ScHROON Lakb, December 18, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

One started on or near South Pond Marsh, on lands owned by 
Myron C. Pitkin, which bumea over lands as follows, as near as I am 
able to tell: 

About one-half of Big Lot 4. All, or nearly all, of Lots 175, 132 
133, 134, 128, 129, 130, 131, 121, 122. parts of 110 and 109, and some 
of 123, 124, and 118. This fire everybody, or nearly all, thinks was 
set by M. C. Pitkin. 

There was another fire started on lands owned by Frank Dupree, on 
Lot 4, Sub. 1 for the purpose of burning a fallow. These two fires 
came together after three or four days. They occured about the last 
of April, oi first of May. A part of the lots has been burned over 
before, some three or four years ago. Most of this above-mentioned 
lots are in West Road Patent. 

Another fire was started on lands owned by John Moore, in Paradox 
Tract, for the purpose of burning a fallow. It was not a fallow of 
large timber, but most all of second growth, principally brush. It 
burned over some land owned by Charles Hunter, L. J. Garfield, and 
W. H. Stowell, Sr. They were all started unknown to me. I warned 
out some men to help extinguish them. I had good success in getting 
some of the citizens of the town to hire men to go. I did six days of 
hard service, with a good force of men the most of the time. If there 
is anything more you would like to have me explain, let me know. 

Almeron Hale, Firewarden, town of Eeene, Essex County, 
reports. 

Kkbne. 

There has been two fires on Lot 87, Roaring Brook Tract The first 
one started in " duflT," and burned about two acres of timber — spruce, 
balsam, and birch — out by the roots. It cost the town about 
nineteen dollars and fifty cents, besides help volunteered to the amount 
of five dollars by the Keene Heights Reserve Co., without charge. I 
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employed help bj the day, what I did not do myself. We dug a 
trench around the fire, and held it until a rain extinguished it. 
Damage to timber, about twenty dollars. Origin of lire unknown; 
bat it is supposed to have caught from a sportman's camp. This fire 
occurred in September last. 

There was a fire in Keene, in October, that a careless man set in a 
small patch to clear some land, that burned about three hundred acres 
of land and mountain over in less than four hours. He set the fire 
without any notice to any one. It destroyed a quantity of second 
growth for different farmers. Damage*is quite heavy. It rained that 
night or it would have been a very destructive fire. 

Frank C. Packer, a Forester, reports : 

KsBNB Valley, N. Y. May 18, 1891. 

The fires here were fallow fires, and were being properly attended 
to. But on my return I found that three fires had been allowed to run 
in the woods, and had extended far from the fallows. Luckily, the rain 
on Saturday extinguished them before they could do greater damage. 

On September eighteenth, Forester Parker reports : 

A small fire started on Lot 37, Roaring Brook Tract. The cause is 
unknown, but it is supposed to have been caused by some careless 
smoker. The superintendent of the Adirondack Mountain Reserve 
notified me that the fire was burning. He and his assistant? surrounded 
the fire with a trench. I went there immediately, and managed to 
keep it within bounds until it was extinguished. 

The area covered by it was not over a quarter of an acre, but it was 
on a spruce ridge, very close to an old lumber chopping. Had it 
gotten into this old chopping it would have done a great deal of 
damage. 

Carlos "W. Howe, Firewarden, town of Chesterfield, Essex 

County, reports : 

Keesbville, N. Y., December 3, 1891. 

No forest or woodland fires have occurred within my district during 
the past year, requiring my attention. This is owing to frequent rains, 
which have occurred during the whole period since the snow went off 
last spring. I will say, however, that fires are of very frequently 
occurrence during periods of drouth. 

The Delaware and Hudson Railroad runs through the district for 
about five miles, and last year, and for several years previous, fires 
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were of very frequent oooorrence along their line, doing considerable 
damage to timbered lands. The railroad company make very little 
effort to prevent fires taking, or to extinguish them when they have 
commenced. This became so serious last year, that the other Firewarden 
and myself reported to the district attorney, asking the prosecution of 
the railroad company for the neglect of duty ; but nothing came of it 
that we are aware. The screens they use to prevent the escape of 
sparks are utterly worthless. When driven by the wind beyond the 
railroad limits the section men are instructed to let it alone, and thus 
considerable damage is done before the owners can arrive to stop it. 
Several prosecutions have been made to recover damages, but the 
sufferers have invariably been defeated, because not being on the spot 
at the time the fire started, they were not able to prove that the fire 
caught from the engine. This is exasperating, and leads to much ill 
feeling. 

Thomas F. Madden, Firewarden, town of Jay, Essex County, 

reports: 

Jay, N. Y., December 7, 1891. 

No forest or woodland fires have occurred in this town since the first 
of the year. I burned four fallows this year with good success, and 
furthermore there has been no damage done by fire in this town since 
the first of the year. The people are well posted on the laws and rules 
in regard to fire. The territory that has been burned over heretofore 
is now growing a splendid growth of young timber, poplar, white 
birch, and maple." 

Benjamin Sibley, Firewarden, town of Newcomb, Essex 
County, reports : 

Nkwcomb, December 6, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows : 

One fire on Lot 19, Richards' Survey, Totten & Crossfield's Purchase, 
burned over some twenty or twenty-five acres. It ran into a piece of 
meadow, and burned over some two acres. The damage was about 
twenty-five dollars, as near as I could estimate. The fire was on the 
ninth and tenth of June. It was watched by three men for two or 
three days, as it was very dry, and the ground held the fire a long 
time. Fire number 2 was a very small one. It was from a fallow, and 
occurred the last of June. It did not do much damage. It was 
attended to by one man as watcher for two or three days. 
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I was oat posting notices some two days, and I was on tne lookout 
for fires. I can not find out how the first fire started. If we had not 
worked hard it would have been a large one ; but as it was, I do not 
think it did more than twenty or twenty-five dollars damage in all. 
The second fire was started to bum a fallow, with my permission. I 
have followed the instructions as close as possible, and will do so as 
loDg as I have anything to do with the appointment. 

G. W. Tucker, Firewarden, town of Essex, Essex County, 

reports: 

Essex, N, Y., December 4, 1891. 

A forest fire occurred November seventh, on the southwest side of 
Boquet Mountain, in Essex No. 3, which burned over about fifty acres 
of woodland. The kind of property destroyed was timber, and its 
value was about fifty dollars. The cause was unknown. The fire was 
extinguished under directions of the undersigned Firewarden, with 
men employed raking away the leaves, and digging trenches around 
the fire; also, by covering the fire with earth. 

Edward Ploof, Firewarden, town of North Hudson, Essex 

County, reports : 

ScHBOOX BrvEB, N. Y., December 21, 1891. 

About 400 acres were burned over in my section in 'May and June. 
I vas appointed Firewarden last springs and did all in my power to 
keep fires down; but when I presented my bill to the town auditors 
this fall they would not allow me anything for my trouble; so you will 
bare to correspond with someone else in regard to the matter. I do 
not oonsider it worth while for a man to give his time up to something 
that does not bring anything for its value. 

Fbanklin County. 

Perd. W. Chase, Firewarden, town of Franklin, Franklin 

County, reports : 

Loon Lake, December 3, 1891. 

rhe forest fires iu this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

May 2. — ^Word came to me that parties had started a fire on the 
meadows between the Hunter's Home and Groldsmith's, burning them 
to better the grass crop. The fire crossed the highway, and was on 
land owned by Patrick Hanlon, and the State of New York. I took 
about twenty men, reaching the fire at 2 p. m., and succeeded in 
checking it about 5 p. m. It burned over about twenty acres. 
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The night of June fifteenth word came to me, sent by a conductor 
of the Chateaugay Railroad, that a large fire had been started, after 
the 10.30 A, M. train had gone west, near Buck Pond. I sent out word 
that night, and at 3 a. m. we reached the place. I took twenty-five 
men with me, and we got the fire under control about 9 o'clock, east of 
the highway and railroad. I then went to where the fire was first 
started, and while there discovered a new fire outside the first one we 
had surrounded, some seventy-five rods away. By the time we had 
that in check, another fire started in the green woods more than 200 
rods away. There I found where the fire was set, and the fresh tracks 
going to and from it; the parties had crossed a brook. That this fire 
was started to cover a trespass, was plain to be seen; and not by the 
railroad, as had at first been supposed. But the heavy rain that night 

helped us out. 

This fire burned over 600 acres, nearly all State lands. We used 
shovels to fight the fire. The best known method is using fresh earth. 

Let me say that the sum of one dollar per day is too small to ask 
men to leave their crops to fight fire, and board themselves. I had to 
pay them two dollars per d:;y and board, for which I received one 
dollar per day from the town auditors. 

Ernest C. Gleason, Firewarden, town of Malone, Franklin 

County, reports : 

Malonb, N. Y., December 14, 1891. 

The forest fires m this town during the past season have been as 

follows: 

June 8. — On lands owned by Raphael St. Mary, Riley Brothers, 
Fitzpatrick Brothers, Alex. Gonyer, and William S. Paddock, which 
burned over thirty-four acres, doing damage to the amount of $260, as 
follows: Logs, 540, $100; shanty burnt, t30; damage to standing tim- 
ber, $110; grass, $10; cord-wood, $10. Cause not known. 

November 9. — A forest fire occurred in my district on the premises 
of A. E. Andrus, caused, presumably, through the carelessness of hun- 
ters the day before. I arrived at the scene of the fire shortly after 8 
o'clock A. M. I found that it had been burning all night in an under- 
growth of willow and poplar, well lined with a rank growth of grass 
and weeds, which were very dry. A long line of rail fence was also 
on fire. 

I ordered those present, three in number, to help me, and sent a 
boy to notify Mr. Andrus, the owner of the lot, to have him 
send a gang of men with a team and plow. I then directed 
my attention to pulling down and scattering the rail fence. 
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We pnUed down about fifty rods of it; and I think fifty rods more were 
bamt Meanwhile the fire, impelled by a south wind, had crossed an 
old rotten log fence to a field on the north, formerly used as a meadow 
and bop-yard, containing fifty acres, which was covered by a three 
years' growth of weeds and grass, dry as tinder. By the vigorous use 
of pine boughs we held the fire in check until the arrival of the team. 
On the north side of the field was a large hop-kiln, and the fire was 
headed directly for it. I ploughed a few furrows around the buildingi 
and then ran a furrow in front of the advancing flames, some sixty or 
seventy rods long, and though the fire jumped it in a few places, we 
soon had it under complete control. I directed Mr. Andrus' foreman to 
keep a close watch on a lot which was inclosed by a fine cedar rail 
fence, and surrounded by fine fields but half a mile out of Malone vil- 
lage. The number of acres burned is over eighty. The damage to 
fences will reach about sixty dollars. The damage to land I consider 
nothing, as the trees were not of a variety to ever be valuable. 

I would also report that I have issued ten fire permits to bum forty- 
four acres of fallow. The work was done in a careful and judicious 
manner, without an accident. I would most respectfully recommend 
the use of these permits by the Firewardens, a blank one of which I 
inclose.* 

William Morrell, Firewarden, town of Dickinson, Franklin 
County, reports as follows : 

Dickinson Centre, December 28, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows : 

May 7, 1891. — ^Fire on Alonzo Hewitt's farm; cause unknown; no 
damage. 

May 14, 1891. — Fire on John Centaur's farm; no damage. 

May 24, 1891. — Fire on Lyndon Young's farm; no damage. 

June 1, 1891. — Fire on Martin Caswell's farm; no damage. 



* The blank form used hy Firewarden Gleauon reads as follows: 



1 
J, 



3 



I 
I 



UALOICB) r<< X«>>*a. ••*...•••*• •lCw> • NO* ... 

is hereby permitted to buma 

fallow of acres situated 

on the dajr of or as soon thereafter 

as the weather is fsTorable, not to exceed days 

fktymdale. 
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June 4, 1891. — Fire on Nelson Tuttle's farm; cause unknown; no 
damage. 

June 16, 1891. — Fire on Frank Henry's farm; burned over thirty 
acres of land; damage, one dollar an acre; cause unknown. 

June 16, 1891. — Fire on Fred Heath's farm; burned over 100 acres; 
damages, one dollar an acre; supposed to be set by hunters. Also 
Edward Bates, fifteen acres, damages, one dollar and a half per acre; 
cause of fire same as above stated; cost of fighting this fire, five dollars; 
Edward Bates, one day, one dollar; Amos Kingsley, one day, one dol- 
lar; John Maloney, one day, one dollar; Firewarden, one day, two 
dollars. 

December 6, 1891. — Fire on Philip Smith's farm, burned over ten 
acres; no damage; cause of fire unknown; Firewarden, one day, two 
dollars; Henry Bandy, one day, one dollar; D. A. Hudson, one day, 
one dollar; charges for this year against the county of Franklin and 
town of Dickinson as Firewarden and help, twenty-three dollars. 

N. Grobuski, Firewarden, towns of Belmont and Franklin^ 
Franklin County, reports : 

Chasm Falls, N. Y., December 30, 1891. 

The forest fires in this section, in the towns of Belmont, Duane and 
Franklin, during the past season have been as follows: 

On Lot 16 in Duane — Not much valuable timber burned. 

On Lot 310, Township 9, Belmont — Fire swept up one side of the 
Barnes Pinnacle; about seventy-five acres of timber burned. 

On Lots 335, 336 and 314, Township 9, Belmont and Franklin — 
burned about 200 acres. 

This last fire was stopped by the efforts of the Firewarden and set- 
tlers, who spent the time named in the inclosed bill in extinguishing it. 
It occurred in May, and in a very dry time. 

Isaiah Vosburgh, Firewarden, town of Hametstown, Franklin 
County, reports : 

Harbietstowx, DeceiYiber 8, 1891. 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season occurred on 
the south side of Prospect road, near Big Clear Pond. It burned over 
about fifty acres, none of which was State land. It caught from the 
campfires of the Italian laborers who were working on the new rail- 
road. In extinguishing it, teams were used to plough furrows; and 
shovels were used in throwing dirt on the burning leaves. The land 
burned over was good for nothing, being covered with brush and 
marshy in places. No damage was done. 
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Fulton County, 

J. W. Cleveland, Firewarden, town of Broadalbin, Fulton 

County, reports : 

Broadalbin, December 7, 1891. 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season occurred in 
the month of May, about fifty rods northwest of the village of Broad- 
alhin. It burned over about six acres of bushes and dry grass; also^ 
some rail fence of nominal value. The cause of this fire is unknown. 
It was extinguished by ploughing on the side towards the village^ 
which prevented the fire from running along the dry grass that was 
leading it quite fast towards a large bam which was closely connected 
with other buildings. In the opposite direction it was stopped by 
tearing down a rail and bi-ush fence, which was leading it to a piece of 
pine woods a short distance away. 

Hamilton County. 

Tyler M. Merwin, Firewarden, Indian Lake, Hamilton County^ 

reports: 

Blub Mountain, May 21, 1891. 

There have been no fires in my district to. do any damage. There 
were only one or two slight ones, and I had them put out before any 
damage was done. You probably refer to the fire in District No. 1, of 
which Mr. Edward Wilson was the Warden, at Indian Lake. I 
tmderstand that there was a fire there, in the windfall of three years 
ago, and that tliey had a hard time checking it. I can not say whether 
any damage was done or not, more than burning a part of the wind- 
fall. If nothing more than a part of that was burned, there would be 
no damage to speak of. The windfall I refer to was caused by the 
cyclone that swept through a part of Townships 6, 15 and 17, two 
years ago last August, and laid flat a strip nearly half a mile wide. 
The rest of it may bum sometime, as there are worthless fellows who 
would throw in a match just to see it go. As I said, there have been 
no fires here, and I don't mean there shall be if they can be stopped 

E. A. Wilson, Firewarden, Indian Lake, Hamilton County, 
reports: 

The late fires are now out. The rain of Saturday coming as it did 
was of great value in subduing the fires. There was but little damage 
done to green timber. The principal fire was in the great windfall 
which occurred in 1888, passing through Townships 24, 33 and 17. 
Only a small portion of the timber on Township 17 was burned. 
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There was some fire on Township 15, but it was on ground that had 
been burned over before. Upon the whole, wa are to be congratu- 
lated that it is no worse, on account of the excessive drjrness of the 
season. 

Thomas Powers, Forester, reports : 

IxDiAK Lake, May 16, 1891. 

I heard that there was a large fire in the town of Indian Lake, 
Hamilton county. Township 15 and so I came here this morning. 
Firewarden Edward Wilson is doing all that can possibly be done to 
check it. We have back-fired to stop it from crossing the Cedai^river 
At one time we had to fly before the fire and if it does not rain soon 
I am afraid we can not control it. I noticed there was one small fire 
starting up near Olmstedville this morning, as I was leaving home, and 
have sent notice to Warden Lynch to look after it. I will report as 
«oon as possible what progress we are making in stopping the fire. 

Henry Bradley, reports : 

BiiUx Mountain Lake, October 6, 1891. 

There is a fire on the shore of Stevens Pond on Township 34, near 
Township 33, which was set by a party of campers. I have a gang of 
men at work trying to stop it; but it is very hard work, for it is 
burning deep in the ground. Will put up those notices to-day on 
Township 40. 

I went from Long Lake yesterday to Olmstedville. There is no fire 
at Long Lake. I came from Olmstedville to Blue Mountidn Lake to-day, 
and as I passed Cedar River I met John McGinn, and asked him if be 
could tell me who started those fires. He told me ho could not find out, 
but he said that S. Salt burned his fallow on Township 15, Totten and 
Orossfield's Purchase, Hamilton County, and that some of the fire 
started there. He told me that they sent some men down to Indian 
River to start a back-fire to prevent the main fire from crossing Indian 
River; and they found a man's track, and a fire starting, on the other 
side of Indian River, on Township 16. So the men had to fall back, 
and make Cedar River the line for the back-fire. 

I can not give you the number of the lots, but can give the townships 
where the fire burnt. It was on Townships No. 15, 16 and 17, Tott€n 
and Crossfield's Purchase, Towns of Minerva, and Indian Lake. I am 
unable to give you the number of acres burnt over in each township 
without examining it closely. Township 40, Totten and Crossfield's 
Purchase, is O. K. There has been no fire on it this season. Mr. 
Durant has not had one-half acre burnt over this season. 
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When I came up through the town of Indian Lake to-day I saw some 
of the old fire starting up a little again; but I think the trouble is all 
o?er for this season, as eyerything is getting leaved out, and will keep 
the old leaves shaded. I just received the notice from the Commission 
offering a reward of $300. I will do all I can to help find the man who 
c>et the fire. 

May 17. — I have been watching the fires at and around Blue 
Mountain Lake; but on Friday last the rain came and put the fires aU 
oat. I think the forest is all right now, so far as fire is concerned. 
The trees are getting pretty well leaved out; and that will shade the 
ground, and prevent the fire from running in the woods. 

May 19. — The fire has been completely put out by the rain and snow 
at Blue Mountain Lake. We had quite a fall of snow here this morn- 
ing. The top of Blue Mountain was as white after the snow this 
morning as it would be in the month of January. I think we are safe 
from fires this spring. 

Bobert M. Kirk, Foreeter, reports : 

Wklls, May 24, 1891. 

I have seen Bradley Arnold and have been all over the burnt district. 
I examined it thoroughly. 

Lot 26. — This lot is State land, and contains 290 acres, of which 150 
acres were burned. It has been lumbered, and was burned over about 
fourteen years ago, on top of the mountain, southeast half. Palmer's Pur- 
chase. The fire has burned deep in places; but the timber is small, and 
under the mountain where the land was damp it has not done much 
^mage. 

Lot 25, Palmer's PurcHase, Saratoga County. — This lot belongs to 
Jerome Wheeler. About 100 acres were burned; and on the same lot^ 
on land belonging to Bradlev Arnold, about the same number of acres 
were burned over. 

David Nolan had about fifty acres burned on his lot. Also P. Byers; 
but not much damage done on his land. I believe this is Lot 10. 

Isaao H. Brownell, Firewarden, town of Hope, Hamilton 
County, reports : 

In reply to yours of recent date, and in regard to the fires mentioned 
I would say it was nothing serious, and that I had no notice until I was 
notified by Arnold. The next day after I had any knowledge of the 
fire we had rain, and it was all extinguished. It burned some on the 
lands of William Brownell & Brothers, and Isaao Williams, and John P. 
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HarriB. They lived within a mile of me, and gave me no notice. The 
lands hurned over are lands that have been burned several times before, 
and there is scarcely any green timber on it. I offered to go at the 
time Mr. Arnold notified me, but he said he did not want me to go. 

George D. Shodes, Firewarden, town of Benson, reports : 

Benson, Nbveitiher 9, 1891. 

I send you report of the fires in Benson for this season. We had one on 
May 1, on Oreat Lots 7, and 8, Glen, Bleecker and Lansing Patent. 
This fire burned about 400 acres, most of which had been burned over 
before. This fire was set by a man to clear land, without giving 
notice. No great damage was done. 

A serious fire occurred May eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth. This 
was on Great Lot 1, G. B. & L. Patent, and burned over nearly 300 
acres; but most of this was burned land. I think it burned on State 
land, sub. 6 and 7, fifty or sixty acres. This was set to clear land. No 
great damage done. I got what help I could to fight these fires. The 
whole cost for my services and for those who helped me was forty-two 
dollars, which the town board paid very promptly. There are some 
£re cards missing. The people are getting more careful of fires, and I 
have done my best to prevent forest fires. 

You wanted to know the origin of the fires ip my report. John 
Yanslyke set fire to bum fallows on May 1, 1891, and gave no notice 
to me. This fire was set on Great Lot 7, G. B. & L. Patent. Also 
S. W. Stone set his fallows May ninth without my consent. The 
methods used to extinguish these fires was: Early in the morning we 
dug trenches where we could put fires out with dirt and water. 

William B. Meveigh, Firewarden, town of Lake Pleasant, 

Hamilton County, reports : 

Saoeville, 1891. 

I write to inform you of two fires which occurred here lately. The 
first was in the fallow of Annie Wilbur, Lot 8, Oxbow Tract, which 
was burned without my knowledge or consent yesterday, requiring my 
attention and the help of several others to subdue it. Wilbur gave me 
notice last year that he wished to burn, but before the five days 
expired a rainy season set in and prevented him from accomplishing it. 
I think perhaps he thought it unnecessary to give a second notice, as 
he worked hard to subdue the fire yesterday when I put it out. 

The second case is that of Charles Letson, Jr., who set fire to his 
fallow in positive defiance of the law. He came to me yesterday to 
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give notice^ and I told him I could not allow it nntil full leaf. He said 
nothing, but this morning started the fire. When I discovered it I 
went down and told him it was a violation of the law, and to extin- 
goiah it. He told me that he would put it out when it burned out, as 
the land was his, and he would do as he liked on it; the State had no 
right to prevent him. I think it is meant to be a test case and that 
Letson is incited by others to go ahead and see what the State can do 
aboat it, as the fire law meets with little favor in this town. The fire 
had done no damage thus far, but the example is most harmful. 
Unless the State's authority is upheld in this case there will be no use 
for Firewardens or fire laws in this place. 

Hebkuceb Coiintt. 

William H. Bicha<rdsy Firewarden, town of Wilmurt^ Herkimer 

County, reports : 

WiLMTTBT, December 4, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

There was a fire in June on Lots 14, 15, and 22, Yrooman's Patent, 
which was put out in a few days. It did no G^at damage, as these 
lots have all been lumbered. There were also a few small fires along 
the outskirts of 74, 75, and 76, Bemsenburg Patent; but these are on 
the hilla which bum over nearly every spring. These fires burned 
about 200 acres. The damage don^ is of no account. 

Lewis County. 

Samuel Bennie, Firewarden, town of Watson, Lewis County, 
reports: 

Chase's Lake, December 12, 1801. 

On May twelfth a fire was set for clearing land by one Andrew 
Carr. The high west wind soon drove it beyond his control into the 
town of Oreig, damaging the valuable timber lands of Mrs. Merriam. 

On the thirteenth, one H. W. Brown started clearing fires which 
vere confined to his own premises. At the same date parties unknown 
started fires in the vicinity which badly damaged the premises of L A. 
Petrie & Brother. 

On the ninth of June my attention was called to a fire then burning 
on Lot 6, Brantingham Tract, owned by the State, which was running 
fc^fcre a south wind into the town of Watson. When I saw the 
fire it was along the town line, and extended over a front of nearly 
a mile in extent, menacing a large tract of fine second growth^ and 
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the village of Chase's Lake, which contains the extenfiive extract 
works of L. Crawford & Co. I at once ordered out all available 
help, and after two days' vigorous work succeeded in confining the 
fires until they were spent. This fire was said to have been set by 
fishermen at the Greig ponds; but I have been unable to ascertain their 
names. 

On the eleventh of Jime a clearing fire was set by one George Wil- 
son, which, fanned by a strong west wind, soon passed beyond control, 
and badly damaged the adjoining lands of Mosher & Beach. 

On the same day, one Bates started a clearing fire, which the high 
winds carried beyond control, menacing the valuable sugar orchards of 
Beach. Vigorous work, aided by timely rain, extinguished the fire 
before much damage was done to other than his own premises. 

The area of land damaged by these second fires will probably reach 
1,500 acres, mostly in second growth, and I may add that no one of 
these fires were started by my permission. 

The fire on Lot G, State lands, cost over $200 to quench* 

William Humes, Forester, reports : 

Habbisyillb, Lewis County. 

A fire broke out on State land. Lot No. 1, in Diana. I succeeded in 
extinguishing it with the help of the rain and some men; there is no 
expense for men. 

Fire broke out near State lands in Emilyville, St. Lawrence county; 
worked hard for about two days, with about fifty men. Fire did not 
get on to State land. There was other property in danger, *so the men 
did not cost thaState an3rthing. The State land in Emilyville, is virgin 
forest, and is worth at least ten dollars per acre. 

Mr. Humes further reports : 

Li compliance with your request of the thirteenth instant, in relation 
to the fire at Benson Mines, would say that it originated on the thirtieth 
day of May from a small fire, or smudge, built in a man's yard to keep 
off flies and mosquitoes. From this it spread over about 800 acres of 
land, and was burning four or five days. It came very near destroying 
the saw-mill of the Remington Paper Company, and buildings of the 
Magnetic Iron Ore Company. Much more property would have been 
destroyed^ but for the assistance rendered by the employes of the Rem- 
ington Company, and Magnetic Company, numbering about 300 men. 
The only means at hand for extinguishing fires were pails, which, under 
the direction of Superintendent Humes and Edwards, were used to g^ood 
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advantage. At one time it seemed almost impossible to stop the fire; 
bat it came to a large creek, called Cbaamont Creek, and here was the 
only chance. Had the fire crossed this creek, thousands of dollars' worth 
of timber would have been destroyed, including valuable timber owned 
bj the State. By stationing men at a distance of about ten yards apart, 
the fire was kept from crossing on the ground. But a new difficulty 
now came. There was a large number of dry trees near the bank, and 
the fire would run np these trees and then blow across, the wind blow- 
ing hard at this time. About twenty men were set to felling these 
trees, which took them one day and a part of the night. Men were 
kept watching several days and nights, but finally there came a heavy 
fihower that ended the fight. 

St. Lawbbnob County. 

M. J. Truax, Firewarden, town of Macomb, St. Lawrence 

County, reports : 

December 9, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past year have been as follows: 

Jane 12. — My attention was called to a large fire that had been 
smouldering for some time. I went to the place, looked it over, pro- 
cttred some help, back-fired about 100 acres and held it. The fire was 
probably caused by hunters. It burned about 300 acres, all timber. It 
was on a very rough piece of hills and rocks. Most of the timber was 
killed; so it is being lumbered off now. Value, $1,500. 

The next fire occurred June fourteenth, from the burning of a fallow. 
Some fire hid in an old log. A wind came up and it broke out and 
spread to a sugar bush, where it burned over about fifty acres. No 
particular damage done; but about fifty rods of good fence were 
destroyed. 

I spent two days at each place; kept it down until a big rain came, 
and put them both out. I have no remarks to make regarding the fire 
law, as I think it just right now. It pleases the people, and as it now 
stands it should be enforced. 

John Bird, Firewarden, Town of Clare, St. Lawrence County, 
reports: 

A fire was discovered on the fifteenth of June, on land owned 
by James Spears. It is supposed to have been set by fishermen, 
on the middle branch of the Grass river. It burnt over about 200 
acres of land. Damage about $200 to hemlock bark on standing 
tmiher. Twenty men fought this fire for two days before it was 

9 
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finally got under control. Then the rain came, which .entirely 
extinguished it. 

Another fire broke out about the same time on land owned by 
R. T. Wells, known as the Sawyer & Russell Tract. It started from 
Leyhans fallow, and ran over about 300 acres. About 150 acres were 
old slash; and the remainder was damaged to about $150, on standing 
hemlock. The spruce and pine timber has all been cut off the lands 
where the fire ran over. 

On June thirteenth, a fire was started in the town of Parishville, in 
the part known as Wick. From ten to fifteen acres were burned over, 
all on private lands. Damage estimated at about fifty dollars. Two 
witnesses 'were found who said they saw James Nelson set a fire at 
that time; but Nelson denied the charge, and on trial convinced the 
jury of an alibi. 

On Monday, June fifteenth, a fire was discovered in the town of 
Parishville, in the part known as Picketville. About 300 acres were 
burned over, all private lands. Damage estimated at about $200. 
Peter Foster was arrested for setting* the fire. He pleaded guilty, 
and was fined ten dollars. 

P. R. Fitch, Firewarden, town of Hopkinton, St. Lawrence 
County, reports: 

HoPKiNTON, June 16, 1891. 

As the season is very dry I expect you will be anxious to hear from 
your Firewardens. I am happy to have the pleasure to inform you 
that there has not been one acre of timber land burned over by fire in 
this town, where I have been notified before the fire was set. But 
in two cases there has been some damage done; the first fire was May 
sixteenth, about three miles south of Hopkinton village. In this case 
there was not more than two acres of wood land damaged, and I made 
the party pay for the wood fences and some stovewood that there was 
near the woods. In this case there was no notice given me, and I 
made the party settle all the damage. It was necessary to take some 
action to prevent others from showing their contempt of the rules of 
the Commission. 

The second fire was four miles south of Nicholville in the denuded 
lands. There was about 200 acres of this land burnt over. The 
timber was mostly poplar, some of it peeled ready to be out into pulp 
wood. There were some spots- of heavy green timber on the edge of 
this land that were dam aged; I should thmk about seventy-five 

*" Setting a fire *' 18 the phrue for burning a faUow. 
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dollars' worth in all. Party ulaiiuB it was set on fire by hnnters. I 
think it was set by workmen making smudges. 

Harlow Hhodes, town of Fowler, St. Lawrence County, 
reports: 

December 7, 1891. 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season occurred 
June ninth. It burned about fifteen acres. The most part of it was 
where brush had been cut and piled. Near a sugar bush it burned up 
the line fence, or a part of it, worth about thirty-five dollars, and 
burned over about three acres of sugar bush, killing small underbrush 
mostly. The whole amount of damage will not exceed twenty-five 
dollars. It was claimed that the fire was set by a boy. The party 
where the fire started drew water; and the one whose woods were on 
fire drew water, also, and put the fire out. 

H. C. Pearson, Firewarden, town of Pitcaim, St. I^wrence 
County, reports : 

December 5, 1891. 

Several small forest fires occurred the last of May and the first part 
of June near Jaj-^'ille, and along the line of the Central and Adiron- 
dack railroad. From three to four hundred acres were burned over. 
This land had been lumbered over, and the best timber had been 
removed. The timber destroyed was beech, maple, pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, basswood, and ash, valued at about 2,000 (?) dollars. The causes 
of these fires were various. Some were caused by settlers setting fire 
without any regard to the requirements of the law; others were set by 
the locomotives on the railroad; and circumstances show that some 
were purposely started. A few men were ordered out by the Fire- 
warden, enough to prevent the fire spreading. In this way it was 
controlled until we had rain. 

William Allen, Firewarden, town of Rossie, St. Lawrence 

County, reports : 

* RossiK, December 4, 1891. 

On June seventh a fire occurred in a small pine grove belonging 
to the Rossie Iron Works, which burned about five acres of timber. 
This fire is supposed to have been caused by boys smoking in that 
locality. The fire was extinguished by hauling water, and fighting it 
with brush by the men who were warned out. The damage will not 
exceed tlOO. 
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June 14. — Burning of a small steam saw mill, together with eight 
acres of ground covered with small timber, with a quantity of fences. 
It was caused by a spark from the engine. Damage of mill, $1,000; 
damage to timber and fences, t200. Extinguished by water, and 
digging the ground up. 

Both fires were near the village of Rossie. The saw mill belonged 
to David Bogart. 

Andrew Mills, Firewarden, town of Hammond, St. Lawrence 
County, reports : 

Hammond, December 28, 1891. 

One small fire occurred July twelfth on the farm of Festus Franklin, 
situated on the south side of Black Creek, and about one-half mile 
above the head of Black Lake. The cause of this fire is unknown. 
It damaged about two acres of uncut meadow, and did a very trifling 
damage to a few acres of woodland. Franklin put out the fire 
promptly with his own help, and did not call on the Firewarden. 

I have given permits to the following parties to bum fallows and 
marsh land: 

May 16, 1891. — Gave permit to Hobert Darwin to bum about ten 
acres of fallow on his farm, situated on the south side of Chippewa 
Creek, about two miles from the mouth of the creek. The bum did 
not spread beyond his premises. 

October 19. — Gave permit to George Gibson to bum about six acres 
of fallow on his farm, one and one-half miles south of this village. 
Burn did not spread beyond his premises. 

October 20. — Gave permit to estate of T. Eustis to bum marsh on 
farm situated on south shore of Black Creek, and immediately west of 
Hammond and Rossie turnpike road. Said bum destroyed one stack 
of hay valued at probably forty dollars. 

November 16. — €kive permit to H. J. Forester, to bum about ten 
acres of fallow on his farm on north side of Bums' road, and about 
two miles west of Hammond and Rossie turnpike road. Forester did 
not set fire on account of wet weathef setting in. 

O. W. Stephens, Firewarden, town of Fine, St. Lawrence 
County, reports: 

December 19, 1891. 

A fire occurred on Stat« land, near Fine village, burning a bam and 
some timber. It was of incendiary origin. The damage to timber 
was about llOO. It was on June tenth* I called out fifteen meik 
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We had another fire at Oswegatchie, in the town of Fine, which 
burned over 600 acres of forest land. The most of the lumber had 
been taken off this land. The damage is estimated at $1,000. This 
fire occnrred June twelfth, and is supposed to have been started by 
a fisherman near Star T^ake Crossing. I fought it with about fortj 
men, two days. 

The fire on the State lands was started in a log heap, in a piece of 
fallow. As soon as I was notified, I went there. 

The men plowed, and dug trenches with shovels and hoes. We 
started back-fires, and it did not pass over our trenches, 

Sasatoga County. 

John HoUoran, Firewarden, town of Hadley, Saratoga County, 

reports: 

May 11, 1891. 

I wish to report that I am fighting fires night and day on the line 
of the Adirondack railroad in this town. A forest fire is burning now 
in sight of this station, and the agent will pay no attention to it. I 
have notified him, and it is in his plain sight. He will not allow me 
to put a notice of the New York State Fire niles up in the depot. 
Please send me instructions. 

Mr. Holloran reports farther : 

May^ 1801. 

May — Fire on farm owned by Oeorge Fowler, in River Division 
of Palmer's Purchase. About twenty-five acres were burned; origin 
of the fire unknown. 

Palmer's Purchase, River Division, lands owned by Rockwell, 
Wait and Culver; about 100 acres were burned; origin unknown. 

Also lands owned by Freemen Odell, Mrs. Emerson Newton, and 
James Shay. This fire was set by Freeman Odell, for burning a fal- 
low, without my knowledge or consent. The amount of damage to 
Shay and Newton is claimed at $100. 

In Glen and Forty-four Others Patent, ♦George Wood P. H. Culver, 
Kley Mallory, F. J. Dunham, Sanford Scovil, and Henry Woodward; 
about 300 acres bunied over; damage estimated at $1,000. This fire 
originated on the line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
Adirondack Division. It was started by Section Boss John Kelly. 

Palmer's Purchase, 1,100 acre Tract, owned by A. A. Summer, about 
200 acres burned. Origin of fire unknown; damage estimated at $200. 
The expense of fighting said fires is about $150. 

* Beported prerioasly. May olevMitli. 
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Mr. Hallohan reports further : 

May 26, 1891. 

Your favor of the nineteeuth instant came duly to hand, and after 
ascertaining the facts in the matter, will briefly reply: 

The fire originated on Section 4, Adirondack railroad, where it was 
started by Section Boss John Kelly, on May ninth. It was extinguished 
on May thirteenth, it having burned over the young timber, and wood 
land of the following persons: # 



Jerry Scoville 40 *160 00 

Joseph S. Scoville 16 500 00 

Riley Mallory 16 60 00 

Rockwell estate 60 60 OO 

H. M. Woodward 40 100 00 

F. J. Dunham 76 30 00 

Geo. West 200 Not 



Tliere were ten separate fires started by said Kelly, and no precau- 
tion was taken to stay the fire by the section men. Neither was there 
any help furnished by the railroad company to extinguish them, to my 
knowledge. 

Charles L. Allen, Firewaixien, town of Corinth, Saratoga 

County, reports : 

December 21, 1891. 

There was a fire on my land April fourteenth, which did damage to 
the amount of about fifty dollars. It was set by section men of the 
Adirondack railroad, who allowed the fire to leave their land and come 
on mine. The section boss said his orders were that he must not leave 
the railroad land to stop forest fires, even when started by themselves. 

On the second day of May a big fire broke out on the Hudson River 
Pulp and Paper Company's lands, which burned over about 200 acres. 
It was mostly waste land; damages, probably two or three hundred 
dollars. I do not know where the fire originated. On the above dates 
this same fire burned over D. W. Kendall's timber land, about sixty 
acres; and the damage would be, I should think, some two or three 
hundred dollars. In putting out these fires I employed about forty men. 

R. E. Cronkhite, Firewarden, town of Greenfield, Saratoga 

County, reports : 

Kings Station, Jufie 16, 1891. 

Yesterday my attention was called to a fire in Greenfield, three miles 
west of Porter's Comers. It conumenced on Sunday the fourteenth, on 
the unoccupied lands of Mrs. Randall, from whence it spread to the 
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State land. It also did soine damage on the lands of Rowland Bros, 
and Harris Town. The estimated amount of land burned over is : 

Acres. 

Mrs. Randall 20 

State land 80 

Rowland Bros 80 

Harris Town 5 



Very little damage was done to the timber. The notices have been 
kept posted in all parts of this town. 

Anson J. Larkin, Firewarden, town of Ballston, Saratoga 
County, reports : 

I desire to inform you of a fire which occurred yesterday, August 
tenth, on the line of the Delaware and Hudson railroad, about two and 
a half miles north of this place. This fire was burning in the forenoon 
of that day, and both passenger and freight trains were passing; and 
jet no notice was given of it to the company's agent at South Ballston. 
I was notified at evening and went to the spot, procured help, and put 
out the fire. About thirteen lengths of fence were burned and two 
acres of meadow land. This fire was on the farm of B. P. Smith. 

Mr. Larkin reports further under date of December 9, 1891, 
as follows : 

I was notified by the Hon. S. W. Buell of a fire on his land, along the 
Delaware and Hudson Railroad, near South Ballston. I immediately 
started with help, but after going a short distance 1 saw that the 
imoke extended for about a half mile, and sent back for more help. 
It was fortunate I did so, for the fire was where the woods were 
scattering, and had just reached the thicket. In half an hour the 
fire would have been in heavy timber and would have done much 
<lamage. After a hard and vigorous fight, in which we used water, 
and whipped it with hemlock brush, we got it under control. About 
three acres of timber land was burned over. One tree was burned 
» that it fell. 

Edward McDonnell, Firewarden, town of Half Moon, Saratoga 
County, reports : 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

The first fire occurred on the line of the Delaware and Hudson 
Canal Company's railroad on the twenty-third of March, by a spark 
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blown from their engine. It burned over about sixteen acres of 
meadow land owned by McDonald Bros, and D. Childsy the damage 
amounting to about ninety dollars. 

In June, on the farm of James H. Pratt, another fire from the 
same cause burned one acre of heavy meadow; damage about twenty 
dollars. If I should report to you the several fires that occurred on 
the line of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company Railroad dur- 
ing the dry season, it would be necessary to correspond every day. 
I have posted eighteen card and muslin posters. There have been 
five destroyed. I find that they have had a valuable influence in 
enlisting the interest of the farmer in favor of the Forest Commission. 

There are three telegraph lines in this town.* This year they 
observed the law more. The linemen and telephone men are generally 
a bad lot. A Firewarden to amount to anything should have power 
to arrest any person committing a trespass. 

John Skym, Firewajden, town of Moreau, Saratoga County, 

reports : 

December 7, 1891. 

I have to report that no forest fires have occurred in this town 
since the first of the year. I would also state that no fires have 
occurred since the organization of the Forest Conmiission. I attribute 
this to the efficient working of the rules and instructions for burn- 
ing fallows; and also to the penalties for any violation of the same. 
I make it a point to see that the cards are kept posted, so that the 
people may be enlightened on the subject. 

Warren County. 

E. B. Middleton, Firewarden, town of Bolton, Warren County, 
reports : 

There was a fire in this town April fifteenth, on the land of one 
E. P. Merrill, and about 100 acres were burned over. It was mostly, 
hardwood timber. There were from three to four hundred market 
logs on the burned land, and they were more or less damaged. Mr. 
Merrill placed his damage at $100. 

The fire was started in the town of Horicon; by whom, it is not 
known, or for what purpose. It is thought that it was started by 
someone that is in the habit of hunting in that part of the woods 
in the fall of the year for deer, so as to clear out the windfalls and 

« Mr. McDonald refers here to the linemea of the telegraph and telephone oompaolea who cut 
and bijure trees in stringing their wires. 
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old tree tops. The reason that I can not give the exact date of the 
fire and other matters in regard to the same is that I was not notified 
of the fire until it was all over. I knew nothing of the matter, as 
I live some distance from the place where it occurred. The means 
used to extinguish the fire were the same used in such cases. The 
neighhors turned out and helped Mr. Merrill as best thej could. I 
think they had to back-fire after it reached the fields in order to save 
his buildings. If yoil wish a report each fall I will try to be in better 
shape for it next year. I can not learn the origin of the fire. I 
have tried to learn it but failed as yet. 

William H. Burnett, Firewarden, town of Queensbury, Warren 
County, reports: 

The woods caught fire from some unknown cause south of the 
lake shore and north of Fort Greorge, in the town of Caldwell. I 
went there directly as soon as I saw it, and ordered out a number 
of men to aid in extinguishing it. We back-fired first from the south 
side, in order to save the large pine grove there, and, with the aid 
of water carried in pails, succeeded in saving it after a hard struggle. 
We then back-fired from the west side, and had to come to the high- 
way before controlling it there, by which time it had burned nearly 
the entire length from the large pine trees north to the rail- 
road tract. I think there were about fifteen acres of land or 
woods burnt over there, most of which was covered by juniper 
hashes, cedar and small pines. This fire began about 5 p. k., 
on the first of May, and I was there from 6 p. m., to 10 p. 
X. It was put out about 9 o'clock. It is thought that this fire 
came from locomotive sparks. 

Mr. Burnett reported again as follows: 

Lake George, May 0, 1801. 

On the 7th day of May, 1891, the woods caught fire in the 
town of Caldwell, near the line between the towns of 
Queensbury and Caldwell, south of Bloody Pond, north of the 
French Mountain depot and east of the railroad track. On 
the eighth instant, about 7 p. m., I saw the fire, and went 
directly there after calling out quite a number of persons to 
help extinguish it. We back-fired first on the south side ; then 
on the west side, and then on the north side. We checked it, 
hut the wind began blowing hard, causing it to spread and 
jump over our line of defence. We then set more back-fires, 

10 
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and worked until 9 p. m., when a small shower came and 
dampened its progress. I kept the men there all night on the 
north side in order to protect the large tract of forest which 
extends about three miles north of the spot, and which con- 
tains thousands of acres of woodland. On the ninth instant 
1 went about 5 a, m., and called out about thirty persons. We 
went direct to the lire^ and at 2 p. m., we had it all under con- 
trol. In the territory which the fire ran over the lands were 
covered by small timber and brush, it having been cut over 
several years ago. I think that the line of fire in circumference 
would not be less than five miles, and, in the inclosure, 
it burned over several hundred of acres of land in the towns of 
Caldwell and Queensbury. The persons whom I called out 
worked with all their might and main to extinguish the fire. 
At present it is not known positively by whom the fire was 
started. 

I received the notices, for which I am much obliged. The 
people here are pleased to see them, as they did not know about 
the rules. 

S. II. Miller, Firewarden, town of Hague, Warren County, 
reports : 

Hague, December , 7, 1891. 

A fire broke out the twelfth of May on the Pickhardt Tract, 
about four miles from Lake Pharaoh, which burned over about 
twenty-five acres of young forest. I do not think the fire did 
much damage, as it only burned the top leaves. I am well 
satisfied that the fire was startled by someone on his way to hunt 
or fish. I took a man with me, and we succeeded in stop- 
ping its running. Rain came the next day, and put out what was 
left in the old logs and stumps. You had better send me some 
more cards to put up in the spring. 

WiUiam J. Cameron, Firewarden, town of Thurmon, Warren 
County, reports : 

There was one forest fire, and it came into this town from 
the town of Stony Creek; but it only burned a part of one day, 
and did not do much damage. It rained the next day, and put 
it out. This was the last day of April, or the first of May, aud I 
have never looked it over, as it was before I was appointed Fire- 
warden. 
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Hugh Eichards, Firewarden, town of Johnsburgh, Warren 

County, reports: 

JoHNSBUBGH, December, 23, 1891. 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season has 
been as follows: 

A fire occurred about May seventh on Lot 38, which ran to 
Lot 40, and onto the land of H. R. Stone adjoining. It burned 
over about seventy-five acres, most of the damage being done 
to Lot 40. It was mostly small growth. It is claimed that the 
fire got away from Charles Masterson, who lives on Lot dO. No 
other fires. 

E. C. Smith, Firewarden, town of Bolton, Warren County, 

reports: 

December 12, 1891. 

There has been no fire in the forest or woodland since the first 
of this year. 

Smce the Forest Commission ordered the fire-notices put up 
on all these State islands, so far as I have seen or could learn, 
there has been very little carelessness in the way of camp-fires ; 
and the rule against cutting firewood has been observed by 
thofle who at one time depended on these islands, in a measure, for 
their f ueL 

Washington County. 

Thomas M. Cooper, Firewarden, town of Dresden, Washington 
County, reports : 

Your circular of recent date received. Shall use my position with 
finnnees in regard to the suppression of fire in our forests. The people 
are fast educating themselves to believe that the forest law is the best 
one written on the statute books of the State. 

William Tolman, Firewarden, town of Hartford, Washington 

County, reports : 

December 15, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

On Sunday, December thirteenth, occurred the only fire. The cause 
is supposed to be from a man passing through his meadow smoking. 
He emptied his pipe, and in a short time he found six acres of his land 
borned over, and fire creeping up the mountain. I was two miles away^ 
hnt reached the place as soon as possible after the discovery. There 
were 160 acres of mountain woodland exposed. I warned out fifteen 
or twenty men, and we made a division of the leases; and the wind 
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being in our favor, by hard work it was soon nnder control. We had 
the men wetting the stumps, and watching all night. No great damage 
to timber; but at one time it looked as though the whole mounts 
would be swept off. There were ten acres of woodland burned over. 



OATSKILL PRESERVE. 
Gbeenb County. 

Edgar O'Hara^ Firewarden, town of Lexington, Green County, 

reports: 

LsxiNOTON, December lY, 1891. 

The forest fires in this town daring the past season have been as 
follows : 

As near as I can ascertain, fire was stated Friday, November sixth, 
by Jackson Butler, who set fire to a brush pile onjiis land in total dis- 
regard of all rules of the Forest Conmiission, and at a more than vsaal, 
dry and dangerous time. After it started, as near as I can ascertain, 
no attempt was made by him to stop it. As I live on the opposite side 
of a mountain range, I only discovered it Saturday afternoon. The 
next day being Sunday, it was with some reluctance that I ordered out the 
people to try and subdue it; but I considered it absolutely necessary. 
I ordered out a squad, and we fought it until late in the evening, when 
we had it under control. On Monday, November ninth, in the evening, 
I found that it was still making headway, and I ordered out a squad of 
men for the next morning. We fought it again until near evening 
when with the aid of a timely rain, we succeeded in quenching it. The 
location of the fire was in the northeastern part of the town, on 
Hardenburgh Patent, Great Lot No. 23, Lots No. 65, 56, 57, 71 and 72, 
and extending over into the southwestern part of the town of Jewett. 
I estimate the number of acres burned over at 2,000. The property des- 
troyed was living forest and undergrowth, with some little brush fence. 
It is impossible at this time to make any estimate of the amount of 
damage. At the most, I could only make a guess. 

Tremaine Bloodgood, Firewarden, town of Jewett, Greene 

County, reports : 

Hensonville, N. Y., December 8, 1891. 

Only one forest fire has occurred in this town during this year, and 
that was on November seventh, in East Jewett. Number of acres 
burned over, fifty; kind of property injured, woodland; estimated 
damage, (200. It was caused by a man, who claims to be ignorant of 
the law, firing a bush heap on his own premises. 
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Die fire being in the mountain the most that could be done was to 
keep it from spreading as far as possible. On the evening of the tenth 
a rain completely extinguished it. Of course the amount of damage 
ean hardly be estimated l]»ef ore spring, when it can readily be seen how 
much timber is Injured. 

Oeorge A. Dykeman, Firewarden, town of Catskill, Oreene 
County, reports : 

fire in the Plattekill mountain, Ulster County, worked itself into 
Greene County, and burned over a tract of 400 acres in the town of 
Hunter. The lands burned over are owned by G^rge Harding. It 
cam within half a mile of the town of Catskill. Men under Thomas 
Trembeur, Palenville, back-fired, and after hard work have it 
controlled. 

• Sullivan Oountt. 

6 W. Parker, Firewarden, town of Highland, Sullivan County, 

reports: 

HiQHLAin), N. T., May 18, 1891. 

As Firewarden of the town of Highland, I hereby report to you that, 
on the ninth day of May, I discovered a fire in the west side of our 
town. 1 made all possible haste to learn the extent of the same, and 
foand it to be a big fire. With the condition of the forest, and the 
velocity of the wind which was blowing toward our town, it was 
exceedingly dangerous. I immediately called to my assistance all the 
belp I could muster, and worked day and night until I secured control 
of it, which was late in the day, on the twelfth. 

The fire was severe. It made nearly a clean sweep of the young 
timber, and, in my opinion, will destroy almost all of the large timber 
and trees. It originated, according to the most reliable information I 
have been able to get, as follows: One William Labar, who lives in 
the town of Truston, a town which adjoins the town of Highland on 
on the west, negligently set fire to some fallow land, and allowed the 
fire to escape and run over adjoining landa and premises. He started 
his fallow fire without having the permission of the Firewarden, and 
without having given the require notice. Said fire, so set, ran over and 
bnmt over, in all, about 1,400 acres, owned, as near as I can learn, as 
follows: Seventh Division of Minisink Patent, Sullivan County, to wit: 

Acree. 

Robert Grey 426. 

Thomas Grey 498 

Sute (Lot 15) 248 
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S. F. Kelly 85 

A. S. Myers 1^0 

H. J. Starall 85 

Broadbam Estate 5 

W. R. Bruce 10 

Charles Pay 100 

Mrs. Shortwell 25 



Total 1,481 



The damage done by the fire I estimate at from $2,500 to |4,()00, 
although I can not state positively, only approximately, the damage. 
Fires of this kind, originating as this one did, are of too frequent occur- 
rence. Active measures should be adopted to piifiish the violators of 
the law in this particular; especially so as the young timber is the main 
value of the land and holdings. I have taken advice of counsel here, 
and understand that I have no authority to have the man arrested for 
his negligent act unless I obtain authority from your body, because he 
is out of my town. 

Henry J. Goubelman, Firewarden, town of Delaware, Sullivan 
County, reports : 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been a^ 
follows: 

May 9. — About ten acres of woodland were burned over. The fire 
was extinguished by track hands and neighbors. 

May 10, 11, and 12. — About 500 acres of woodland were burned 
over. I could not do anything with the fire in the daytime on account 
of high winds. It was subdued by track hands and such help as I 
could secure. Damages, about five dollars per acre. The above fires 
started from sparks from passing locomotives on the New York, Lake 
Eri and Western Railroad. The most of our forest fires originate 
from this cause. We also had forest fires November seventh and 
eighth, which were extinguished by track hands; also caused, I believe, 
by sparks from passing trains. 

The method we use for extinguishing forest fires is to commence on 
the flank of the fire and beat it out with hemlock brush, or to throw 
dirt on the fire with shovels. We al«o "back-fire " whenever there is a 
road or suitable place to stop its progress. 
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M. A. Hoffman, town of Fremont, Sullivan County, reports: 

My report for tbe past season of fires occurring in the town of Fre- 
mont, is not of great importance. During tlie past spring and summev 
there have been but five persons who burned fallows, covering about 
twenty-five acres. No damage done of any consequence* They all 
gave notice, according to the rules of the Forest Conunission, to the 
Firewarden, and they followed the rules strictly in taking care of the 
fires, 

We had some forest fires in the town of Fremont near the New York, 
Lake Erie and Western railroad. Firewarden Goubelman, of the town 
of Delaware, was sent to them, as he lived near by. They burned over 
two or three hundred acres, mostly all wood. No great damage done. 

John S. Hulse, Firewarden, town of Lumberland, Sullivan 
County, reports : 

There was little or no fire in the town of Lumberland during the 
year 1891. There have been two fires. The first one burnt over about 
200 acres, running over barren lands, and doing no harm to any extent. 

The second fire occurred in April, and burnt over about 100 acres. 
It did no particular damage. There is a respectful regard for the law, 
and the duties of the Firewarden are not as arduous as they were at 
first I have not called to my assistance any help, as yet, to extinguish 
fires. The law in regard to trespass on wild land by hunters should be 
more strict. 

David Gillespie, Firewarden, town of Shawangunk, Sullivan 
County, reports : 

On the first day of May, in the afternoon, there occurred a fire in the 
western part of the town, along the rocks on the lands of Bryan Schoon- 
maker and others. It burned over about 500 acres, doing but little 
damage, as the timber was old and decayed, and stood mostly on the 
it)ck8. The cause of the fire I was unable to learn. I warned out 
twenty-five men, and got it out about 13 o^clock at night. 

Newoomb Mapes, Firewarden, town of Bethel, Sullivan County, 
reports: 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season was as 
follows: 

On the eighth of November last past, a fire started in the town of 
Bethel, burning over a strip about half a mile wide and perhaps one 
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and a half miles long, on lands belonging to Greorge W. Van Allen and 
Hon. R. Morrison, along the east shore to Big Pond. 

It is not known how the fire originated. The land bnmed over is 
what is generally termed barren land, timbered with pitch pine, and a 
low growth of scrub oak, huckleberry bushes and sweet fern, and I 
could not discover that it had burned anything of much value, except, 
perhaps, some hoop poles. 

Mr. Van Allen's employes fought the fire one day, but the next 
morning it rained, which extinguished it. This is the only fire I have 
to report in my ward this year. 

"Wesley Marshall, Firevrarden, Town of Mamakating, Sullivan 
County, reports : 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

One started March twenty-fifth near Philipstown, on the lands of 
John Ennis and a Mr. Field. About forty acres were burned over. 
Cause, a spark from a locomotive on the Ontario and Western rail- 
road; damage light. The timber was hoop poles. 

Another fire started April twenty-fourth, on the lands of Catharine 
Townsley, two miles north of Masten Lake; damage to about twenty 
acres of hoop poles, estimated at about thirty dollars. Cause not known. 

Another fire started on the lands of George Rockafellow, April 
thirtieth; burned over fifty acres; damage, $100; supposed to be 
incendiary. 

One small fire. May fourth, near David St. John's; but it was put 
out before any damage was done. One started back of West Brook- 
ville. May tenth; it burned over 100 acres. One n[ian lost thirty-five 
cords of wood; $500 damage. All of the above fires were extinguished 
by the aid of the neighbors at the respective places. 

Another fire was started by the Ontario and Western railroad near 
the Wurtsboro station, which did considerable damage; but I have not 
learned the amount. It was on the lands of William Stanton. The 
above fire was put out before I knew about it. Date not known, but 
it was in AprlL 

Some of the fires were put out with " back-fires,'' setting them along 
a road; that is, when a strong wind was blowing, and it could not be 
put out with water. At others, water was carried in pails, and wisps 
of evergreen were dipped in the water and sprinkled on the fire. 
Thirty or forty men will put out a fire in this way in a short time, if 
the wind does not blow against them. If it does, it is impossible to do 
so. If we had a horse we could do much better work. 
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Ulster County. 

Mark Shurter, Firewarden, town of Olive, Ulster County, 
reports: 

In compliance with the rules and regulations of the Forest Commis- 
Hon I hereby submit a report of a fire which broke out in this town on 
the twenty-ninth of April, in what is known as South Hollow. It ran 
in a southeasterly direction up one side, and down the other side of 
Hoop-pole Mountain; up through Canape Hollow until it arrived at 
what is known as Groodwin's Road, where we stopped its progress by 
firing along said road, and running it up towards the top of High 
Point, one of the highest peaks in the Catskills, on which there is 
nothing to bum except a small undergrowth, and where the fire went 
out of itself. In burning over Hoop-pole Mountain, and up through 
Canape HoUow, it destroyed quite a large number of hoop-poles, 
which was about all the damage done, as there was very little large 
timber to bum. 

The destruction of hoop-poles affects mostly the poorer class. Prob- 
ahly one-third of the people residing in this section make a good living 
during the winter season by cutting these poles and shaving them into 
hoops, which are used in large quantities all over the State, and 
at the cement works in particular, for which Ulster county is 
noted. 

The area burned over is about a square mile; and the money value 
of the property destroyed is probably four or five hundred dollars, . 
when the location is taken into consideratwn, but would be worth 
more than twice that amount were it not for the loss of time and 
labor in climbing the mountains to obtain them. All the other fires in 
my district have been the burning of fallow land, at which we have 
had no accidents. The cause of the above fire is unknown. 

J. H. Riseley, Forester, Allaben, X. Y., reports : 

I received your telegram last week, and started immediately for 
Hunter. It commenced to rain before I got there, enough to put out 
all fires. There was no fire near Hunter; there was or had been a fire 
in Wallkill, which I think is in the town of Lexington; as it kept on 
ndning I did not go to Wallkill to examine the ground. Please write 
if it is necessary. 

I took charge of a forest fire last May in the town of Lexing^n, 
Greene county, adjoining the town of Shandaken; I warned out the 
men, and worked for five days before we got it out. It burned 
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over about 300 acres of land and damaged timber about $250. That 
is all the fire that I know of this year in this part of the Catskills. 

Richard Jansen, Firewarden, town of Gardiner, Ulster County, 

reports : 

• 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season has been 
as follows: 

There was one forest fire, but it was put out before it had done 
much damage. It burned over about five or six acres. I think the 
damage was about ten dollars. 

John Mertine, Firewarden, town of Rochester, Ulster County, 
reports : 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season has been 
as follows: 

A fire occurred in the woods near Roohester Centre, April twenty- 
second. It burned over fifty acres. It was timber land valued at 
$200. It was put out by the use of water and '' back-firing." I oan 
not give any information as to the cause of the fire. 

James P. Ellsworth, Firewarden, town of Hurley, Ulster 
County, reports : 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season was one 
that started in the woods about the twentieth of October. The 
wind blew very hard, and it was two days before I had it subdued. 
I had to "back-fire" it. It ran over about 150 acres, half of which 
was large timber, but was not much damaged. The other half had 
been chopped, so it did not damage that much. As to the amount 
of damage, I can not tell exactly at present. 

George W. Lewis, Mrewarden, town of Olive, Ulster County^ 
reports : 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season occurred 
on the south, or SamsonviUe side of High Point and Lewis 
Mountain, on the fourth of July, which extended over the tops of 
those mountains to the woods on the north side of thenu The num- 
ber of acres burned over will probably reach 80 or 100. The damage 
was slight, as the timber was removed some years ago. This is all 
I have to report for the present year. 
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COUNTIES OUTSIDE THE FOREST PRESERVK 

Alleoany County. 

M. L. Brainard. Firewarden, town of Belfast, Allegany County, 
reports: 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as 
follows: 

In northwest part of Belfast, fifteen acres on J. K. Footers farm; 
fifteen acres on C. D. Stuart's farm; and eight acres on A. Swift's 
farm. The above land was covered with young second-growth beech, 
maple, oak, chestnut, etc. The fire was caused by a boy who started 
it for amusement. It also destroyed about fifty rods of good pine 
rail fence. The fire occurred November 20, 1891. 

M. D. Hawks, Firewarden, town of Centreville, Allegany 
County, reports : 

On November first, a fire ran through about twenty-five acres of 
woods, belonging to E. E. Bamum. It did no particular damage 
beyond the destruction of about forty rods of fence. 

C. 8. Whitney, Firewarden, town of Amity, Allegany County, 
reports: 

A fire was started la the eastern part of this town by some 
unknown parties who set fire to a pile of pine stumps, from which it 
spread over the farm of Mr. Hilbert, running through twenty acres 
of hemlock and hardwood timber, destroying fully half its value. It 
also burned over ten acres of pasture land of Mr. Carpenter, where it 
destroyed twenty rods of fence. The total damage was about $800. 
This file occurred in May. 

Cattaraugus Commr. 

Hudson Ansley, Firewarden, town of SaJamanca, Cattaraugus 
County, rex)orts : 

According to tbe best of my knowledge aibont thirty acres have 
been burned over during the past season. The land was covered 
mostly with bushes, no valuable timber having been burned. This 
fire destroyed about 200 rods of brush fence also. It occurred dur- 
ing the dry spell in October, and was caused by a small fire set by 
some boys. The damage did not exceed $100, which was the value 
of the fences. 
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S. Y. Miller^ Firewarden, town of Hinsdale, Oattaraugos County, 
reports: 

A few bmsh fires in blackberry patches are all the fires that have 
occurred in this town during the past season* No damage to timber 
to speak of, or to farming. 

D. H- Carroll, Firewarden, town of New Albion, Cattaraugus 
County, reports : 

There has been only one forest fire, and that was in Peleg Wait's 
woods. About two and one-half acres were burned over, destroying a 
sugar bush and some stove wood. It was caused by building a fire 
for logging and clearing up a piece Of land; and high winds blew the 
fijre into the woods. The damage to the forest was $400 or (500. 

Cayuga County. 

B. C. Leonard, Firewarden, town of Sennett, Cayuga County, 
reports : 

On Sunday, November 8, 1891, the chestnut ridge, a body of tim- 
ber lying on Lot 80, mostly in the town of Sennett, and consisting of 
250 to 300 acres, was set on fire by hunters, smokers, or by design. 
The fire extended over a few acres^ burning the fallen leaves and dry 
brush, igniting hollow trees and old stumps, and quite effectually kill- 
ing all the undergrowth, as well as burning some fences on the 
outskirts of the woods. Some fence posts and rails piled in the 
woods were also burned. The amount of damage is difficult to 
estimate. 

The fire was put out by raking the leaves for a space, by which 
it was out off from further jpaterial. This body of timber is only 
about three miles from the city of Auburn, and it is a great resort for 
hunters and seekers after nuts. In the fall, fires occur there almost 
yearly, and those who own lands are compelled to post notices to keep 
people out. We can not afford U> keep a patrol during that season, and 
therefore it is difiioolt to detect offenders without constant watching. 
During the seventies nearly 200 acres were burned, killing all the 
small timber, and destroying fences on the edge. Owning over thirty 
acres, I then considered my loss, at least, $500. I rejoice that our law- 
makers are taking steps to preserve the remnants of our forests, and I 
wish they would encourage their cultivation. 
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Chautauqua County. 

Jared Hewes, Firewarden, town of Harmony, Chautauqua 
County, reports : 

There has been only one fire in this town in which help has been 
caUed. The damage was slight, burning over two or three acres of 
second growth timber, and some logs. It was caused by sparks from 
a shingle mill. The damage will not exceed fifty dollars. 

D. 6. Pickett, Firewarden, town of Pomfret, Chautauqua 
County, reports: 

A fire occurred the last of September in the central portion of the 
town, which burned over about 200 acres of timber and cleared land. 
It destroyed about ninety-six acres of timber, rendering it worthless 
except for wood, which the owners are obliged to cut up at once to save 
it That being all the timber they have, it makes the loss more 
Knons to them. 

The cordwood, saw logs, rail fence, etc., destroyed, were worth, as 
near as I can ascertain, about $1,500. The ninety-six acres of timber 
above described would be a heavy loss to them, to let them assess 
the damage; but by cutting the timber and manufacturing it at once, 
H would place the figures at twenty dollars per acre, or $2,000; 
making a total of $3,500. 

The cause of the fire is unknown, though charged to hunters firing 
rabbits out of brush-heaps. In extinguishing the fire the whole neigh- 
borhood turned out, and whipped, dug ditches, carried water, etc. 

Chenango County. 

H. G. Tracy, Firewarden, town of North Norwich, Chenango 
County, reports : 

In the latter part of April a large forest fire occurred in the town of 

North Norwich, which destroyed 200 acres of valuable timber, doing 

•lamage to the amount of $2,000 or more. This fire was started by 

bimung a fallow. 

Cortland County. 

Peter D. Miller, Firewarden, town of Truxton, Cortland 
County, reports : 

Afire in Chemegingo, town of Truxton, burned over about fifty acres 
of waste timber land. This land was of no value. A fire one mile 
north of Truxton village burned about 100 acres of hardwood timber, 
worth $500. 
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Dutchess County. 

Frank G. Rickert, Firewarden, town of Fishkill, Dutchess 
County, reports : 

The only fire in this town during the past season occurred in May, 
on the Fishkill Mountain, near Matteawan, N. Y. It burned over 
about six acres, and is supposed to have been fired by boys for fun. 
The damage was slight. Most of the damage was to small trees 
and shrubs of perhaps two or three years of age. No other fires in 
our town to my knowledge. 

Gknbseb County. 
Russell Bissell, Firewarden, town of Stafford, Genesee County, 
reports : 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season has been 

as follows: 

One fire, in the month of October, which caught from an Erie 
railroad engine, and burned over three acres of timber. It is diffi- 
cult to estimate the damages correctly until another season. One 
hundred and twenty rods of fence worth one dollar per rod, and 
eight cords of stove wood worth two dollars per cord, were destroyed. 

Total, $136. 

The fire was put out by the owners of the farm property. The 
real value of the timber land would be, in my opinion, $200 per 
acre; or $600. 

Williarm Walker, Firewarden, town of Pavilion, Genesee County, 
reports : 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been 

as follows: 

On November first a fire, in the woods of Thomas Noble, burned 
over about four acres of swamp, and continued to smoulder for 
a long time in the muck and roots of the trees, causing the 
trees to fall, and burning holes in the muck some five or six feet in 
depth. The timber that had fallen, or that will fall, would make 300 
cords of wood. Estimated value of timber and damage to land, $500. 

Another fire occurred ten days previous, which was caused by a 
laborer building a small fire to warm his dinner. It smouldered m the 
muck during that time, until the wind blew very hard and took the 
fire over said tract. It was difficult to extinguish the fire, but efforts 
were made to keep it from spreading over adjoining fields, and to adjoin- 
ing buildings and fences, by beating it out with pieces of boards and 
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with bmsh, no water being obtainable on account of the drouth. Mr. 
Noble^s land is in the northeast part of this town. The timber con- 
risted of ashy elm and soft maple. 

Jefferson Cotnnr. 

F. E. Croissant, Firewarden, town of Le Roy, Jefferson County, 
reports: 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season was as 
follows: 

About April twentieth, a fire started in the western part of the 
town in a tract containing five or six hundred acres. A heavy wind 
was blowing, and as the land has been partly chopped over and the 
larger timber removed, there was plenty of brush to feed the flame. 
Nearly the whole tract was burned over; the buildings on it were 
aaved. Little or nothing was done to check the fire, which only 
stopped for want of material. The fierceness of the wind clearjy indi- 
cated that nothing could be done to stay its progress. The cause of 
the fire was never satisfactorily explained, but it is generally sup- 
posed to have started from a match thrown down by some one 
smoking. There were a few hundred cords of wood burned; but 
aside from that it was considered that the gain in clearing out the 
rabbish was about equal to the loss of timber. The loss on wood was 
estimated at about $250. 

A. A. Scott, Firewarden, town of Henderson, Jefferson County, 
reports: 

There was a fire in this town on the tenth of August, the cause of 
which was unknown; but it is supposed to have been caused by some 
boys who started a fire in a brush heap. It smouldered in the roots 
of trees until the ground became thoroughly dry, and then it spread 
OTer five or six acres, which were poorly covered by scrub pine and 
cedar. The amount of damage was about $100. The fire was kept 
in subjection by plowing furrows around it| and drawing water from 
Lake Ontario, which was some few miles distance. It lasted for two 
days, and then we had a rain. 

Orange County. 

George J. Mellen, Firewarden, town of Greenville, Orange 
County, reports : 

On or about the first of April and during the month of October 
in each year, we are visited with fires caused by the New York and 
Lake Erie Railroad, which traverses the west side of the Shawan- 
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gunk MouDtainSy within the limits of our town, running over about 
2y000 acres of land, or thereabouts. Annually, as soon as the leaves 
fall, the sparks from engines ignite the leaves, and the same lands 
are burned over again. All efforts to stay the fires are useless; so 
much so, that no effort is made. If the fire is put out, it only 
makes the greater fire during the succeeding fall or spring. The 
lands have no value any more^ as the growing timber has been 
burned or killed by the fires, and the farmers have given up in 
despair. An effort has been made to induce the railroad company to 
co-operate with us in subduing the fires; but they promise well and 
perform nothing. The railroad employes who see the fires start will 
make no effort to subdue them; and the owners living out of sight 
will not be aware of it until too late. As to the value of the lands, 
the owners say they will take twenty-five cents per acre for much 
of them, which soon would be valuable if the fires could be put out. 
The value of timber destroyed is nothing, as it is burned every year. 

G. K. Durland, Firewarden, town of Greenville, Orange 
County, reports : 

In answer to your communication I would respectfully report that 
when a fire occurs the owners usually endeavor to keep it out of 
the fences, etc., but take little interest in subduing it, as a heavier 
bum would occur at the next fire, which would occur as soon as 
a sufficient body of leaves accumulated. These fires all start from 
sparks from locomotives on the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, which runs through the lands. The employes of the 
company take no interest in subduing the fires, and the owners have 
become demoralized. The only remedy would be to back-fire every 
spring and f all, say eight or ten rods from the track. I think the owners 
would do it in conjunction with the company, but would hardly dare 
to assume the sole responsibility, fearing the consequences in case of 
damage to the company. 

John A. Patterson, Firewarden, town of Woodbury, Orange 
County, reports : 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season was as 
follows: 

About 500 acres were buraed over on the Schunemunk Mountain, the 
woods having caught fire from a locomotive on the short cut braiich of 
the New York, Lake Erie and Western Railroad. The damage to the 
standing timber is about $2,000. The fiie was extinguished by the rain, 
and being back-fired by our citizens. 
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Thomas C. Brewster, Firewarden, town of Blooming Grove, 
Orange County, reports : 

During the months of November and December of this year, two 
fires oecurred; one upon the range of mountains known as the Schune* 
mnnk, and one upon Round Hill. The area burned over was about 
twelve acres. The timber burned and injured by burning, together 
with fences, was valued at about fifty dollars. These fires are believed 
to have been started through the recklessness of hunters. They were 
extinguished by back-firing. 

Charles S. Eetcham, Firewarden, town of Cornwall, Orange 
County, reports : 

A small fire occurred on November seventh, which came over the 
town line slightly into Cornwall, from the town of Woodbury. Not 
moch damage was done, but few acres of forest land were burned over. 

At the same time quite a fire raged in the mountains between Corn- 
wall and West Point. I did not get much information about it; and 
it was soon put out, as I suppose, by the immediate neighbors. No 
general call was made in either case on the residents of the town to 
tnm out. 

Z. C. Hawkins, Firewarden, town of Mount Hope, Orange 
County, reports : 

There have been fully 500 acres burned in this town in the past year 
bv fires which were caused by the New York, Lake Erie and Western 
Railroad, and by the Port Jervis and Monticello Railroad, to the 
best of my knowledge. I can not estimate the damage, as this is 
doDe almost every year; therefore the timber does not become of 
much value before it is burned again. 

These fires occur on the west side of the Shawangunk Mountains, 

which are useless except for the timber, and are now worthless from 

these causes. 

BocKLAND County. 

Peter B. McGregor, Firewarden, town of Bamapo, Bockland 

County, reports : 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have occurred 
Its follows: 

November first, second, and third, twenty acres, $1,500. 

December thirteenth and fourteenth, thirty acres, 112,000. 

The loss was all on growing timber, located between SufiEem and 
Staatsburg. The fires were extinguished by clearing up leaves and 
bushes out of the path of the fire. 

12 
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Alex. Bose, Firewarden, town of Stony Point, Bockland 
County, reports : 

A fire occurred during the last season in this town, which burned 
over 725 acres of woodland, valued at five dollars per acre. 

Steuben County. 

G. M. Campbell, Firewarden, town of Erwin, Steuben County, 
reports : 

In the month of May, 1891^ a forest fire occurred in the north 
and west part of the town. One occurred also in the southeast part. 
The damage, as near as can be estimated, is about 17,000. The 
origin of the fire in the north and west part of the town was a 
fallow which was burned by a farmer; that in the southeast, by a 
locomotive on the Fall Brook Railroad. 

"W. H. Rising, Firewarden, town of Thurston, Steuben County, 
reports : 

During the past season about seventy-five acres of brier patch were 
burned in one place; and about twenty-five acres more were burned in 
the north part of the town. I called out the inhabitants and stopped 
the fire. No damage was done to any property, and none to the land, 
which is almost worthless, and without any timber on it. The fires 
caught from burning fallows. 

S. B. Hardy, Firewarden, town of Jasper, Steuben County, reports: 

From June 6 to June 9, 1891, there were numerous fires set by 
farmers for the purpose of clearing and improving their farms. As it 
was very dry weather, with several days of high winds, the fires soon 
became uncontrollable, and extended to the wood lands of other farms, 
burning over about 650 acres of slashings and brush lands, and about 
160 acres of green hard wood and hemlock timber lands, severe enough 
to kill all the timber. At a careful estimate it damaged green timber to 
the amount of $1,125, and destroyed cord wood and fencing to the value 
of $375, before we were able to get it under control. 

Our mode of quenching them was to go at night, a little in advance 
of the fires, and set back-fires; and, then, in the morning follow up with 
water and extinguish all remaining fire. We also dug trenches around 
the back-fires. Not believing there was any evil intention by the par- 
ties who set the fires, and as some of them have expressed a willingness 
to pay the damage caused by their fires, there have been no arrests 
made; and I believe there will be more care taken of fire hereafter since 
the posting of so many notices in the town. 
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Suffolk County. 

James H. Pierson, Firewarden, town of Southampton, Suffolk 
County, reports . 

The forest fires in this town daring the past season have been as follows : 

One fire in May near the village of Bridgehampton is estimated to 
bave burned ovei 300 acres, and to have damaged property to the 
extent of $3,000 

One fire in early spring, also near Bridgehampton, is estimated to 
hsTe burned over 2,500 acres, and to have done $17,500 damage, or an 
ftTerage of seven dollars per acre. 

The cause could not be ascertained. Some cord wood was burned,, 
but the damage was chiefly to the young woods* 

William H. Young, Firewarden, town of Islip, Suffolk County,, 
reports: 

The forest fires in this town during the past season have been as follows : 

A fire occurred the second week m October, starting at the Long 

Island RalLroad, one-half mile east of Brentwood, and burning in a 

wutherly direction. It commenced about 11 o'clock a. m., and burned 

nntfl midnight, covering an area of about 2,000 acres. The ground 

burned over was covered with a scrub oak growth and some young 

pine, but it was not considered valuable. 

Unless there i& some danger of a fire approaching some building, it is 

left to take its course, as in most all cases the dampness of the night 

ur extingaishes it. Our pine plains, as we call them have been burned 

o?er and over again, and there is very little timber left standing. So a 

fire in the woods can cause but little damage, unless it approaches some 

clearing where there are crops or buildings, then the people turn out to 

fight it 

Tompkins CouirrY. 

John E. Beers, Firewarden, town of Danby, Tompkins County, 

reports: 

The only forest fire in this town during the past season was one that 

occorred in the woods in the south part of the town, which damaged 

property and timber to the extent of $500. The fire was subdued after 

three days' fighting. 

Wyoming County. 

Samuel Smith, Firewarden, town of Java, Wyoming County, 

reports: 

There has been only one fire of any account in this town dur* 
iog the past year, and that was on the farm of James H. Moore. 
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The woods caught fire from a burning brush pile, and some 
fences, a sugar-house and sap tubs were destroyed, the loss 
amounting to. about fifty dollars. It did not bum more than three or 
four acres of territory. Thia fire occurred in October. It was extin- 
guished by carrying water, and^ there being no wind, it was easily 
subdued. 

SUKMARY. 

In accordance with the law requiring that "a consolidated 
summary of these returns by counties shall be included in the 
annual report of the Forest Commission," we offer a tabulated 
statement of the forest fires which have occurred throughout 
the State during the year 1891. 

Adirondack Counties. 



Date. 


County. 


Number 
acres. 


Damage. 


Cause. 


1891. 

Aug. 9 

Sept. 11' 
Sept. 1 1 
May 2 
May 10 
May 16 
May 15 
June 9 
June 9 
June 16 
Sept. 18 
Oct. 10 
Nov. 1 
May 2 
May 12 
May 15 
June 8 
June 15 
June 16 
Jime 16 
June 20 
Nov. 9 
May 3 

May 1 
May 1 1 
May 15 
May 16 
Oct. 6 
May 12 
May 30 


Clinton 

Clinton 

Clinton 

Essex 

£ssex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Essex 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Franklin 

Fi-anklin 

Fulton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

I lamilton 

Hamilton 

Hamilton 

Lewis 

Lewis 


25 

23 

11 

1,600 

730 

5 

8 

22 

100 

2 

300 

50 

20 

200 

50 

34 

600 

30 

150 

75 

80 

6 

400 

300 

300 

500 

20 

100 

800 


$100 

405 

50 

800 

Slight. 

25 

Slight. 

Slight. 

20 

10 

20 

450 

50 

25 

200 

Slight. 

260 

700 

30 

150 

120 

60 

Slight. 

Slie:ht. 

Slight. 

Slight. 

500 

30 

Slight. 
1,000 


Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Clearing land. 
Clearing lancL 
Clearing land. 
Clearing land. 
Clearing land. 
Clearing land. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Sportsman's camp. 
Clearing land. 
Unknown. 
Unknown. 
Not stated. 
Railroad laborers. 
Unknown. 
Incendiary. 
Unknown. 
Hunters. 
Not stated. 
Hunters. 
I nknown. 
Clearing land. 
Clearing land. 
Not stated. 
Incendiary. 
Camping party. 
Clearing land. 
Mosquito smudge. 
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Adibondack CounHes — ( Continued), 



Bate. 


COUNTY. 


Number 
acres. 


Damage. 


Cause. 


1891. 










Jane 9 


Lewis 


1,600 


•750 


Clearing land. 


May 30 


St. Lawrence . . 


300 


1,000 


R R, locomotiye. 


Jane 7 


St. Lawrence . . 


5 


75 


Tobacco smoking. 


Jane 9 


St. Lawrence.. 


15 


25 


Children at play. 


Jane 12 


St. Lawrence . . 


300 


1,500 


Hunters. 


June 12 


St. Lawrence . . 


600 


1,000 


Fishermen. 


Jane 14 


St. Lawrence . . 


50 


Slight. 


Clearing land. 


Jane 14 


St. Lawrence . . 


8 


200 


Spark from saw mill. 
Clearing land. 


Jane 15 


St. Lawrence . . 


300 


200 


March 23 


Saratoga 


16 


90 


R. R. locomotiyes. 


April 14 
May 2 


Saratoga 

Saratoga 


200 


50 
300 


R. R. section men. 
Unknown. 


May 9 


Saratoga 


435 


880 


R. R. section men. 


May 20 


Saratoga 


125 


100 


Clearing land. 


Jane 15 


Saratoga 


135 


Slight. 


Not stated. 


Aug. 10 


Saratoga 


3 


Slight. 


R. R. locomotiyes. 


April 15 
May 1 


Warren 


100 


100 


Hunters. 


Warren 


15 


Slight. 


R. R. locomotiyes. 


May 7 


Warren 


75 


Slight. 


Clearing land. 


May 7 


Warren 


100 


100 


Unknown. 


May 12 


Warren 


25 


SUght. 


Hunters. 


Dec. 13 


Washington . . 


10 


Slight. 


Tobacco smoking. 



Catskill Counties. 



Not. 


6 


Not. 


7 


March 


25 


April 


12 


April 


24 


April 


30 
9 


May 


10 


May 


10 


April 


22 


April 


29 


July 


4 


Oct 


20 


May 


11 


Nov. 


20 


Oct 


• • 


Nov. 


8 



Greene . 
Greene . 
Sulliyan 
Sullivan 
Sullivan 
Sulliyan 
Sullivan 
Sullivan 
Sullivan 
Ulster.. 
Ulster. . 
Ulster.. 
Ulster.. 



2,000 


$2,000 


Clearing land. 


50 


200 


Clearing land. 


40 


Slight. 


R. R. locomotives. 


100 


250 


R. R. locomotives. 


20 


30 


Unknown. 


50 


100 


Incendiary. 
Clearing land. 


1,431 


2,500 


500 


i,6oo 


R. R. locomotives. 


100 


500 


Not stated. 


50 


100 


Unknown. 


300 


400 


Unknown. 


80 


Slight. 


Not stated. 


150 


150 


Not stated. 



Ik Otueb Counties. 



Allegany .... 
Allegany .... 
Cattaraugus ..- 
Cayuga 



20 


$80 


8 


20 


30 


80 


250 


500 



Incendiary. 
Children at play* 
Children at play. 
Htmters. 
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In Other Counties — (Conduded), 



Date. 




COUNTY. 


1891 


• 




Sept. 


• • 


Chautauqua . . . 


April 


12 


Chenango .... 


May 


• • 


Cortland 


May 


• • 


Dutchess 


Oct. 


• • 


Genesee 


Nov. 


1 


Genesee 


April 


20 


Jefferson 


August 


10 


Jefferson 


May 


• • 


Orange 


Nov- 


12 


Orange 


Nov. 


3 


Rockland 


Dec. 


13 


Rockland 


May 


• • 


Steuben 


May 


• * 


Steuben 


June 


6 


Steuben 


April 


11 


Suffolk 


May 


 • 


Suffolk 


Oct. 


13 


Suffolk 


April 


20 


Tompkins 


Oct. 


1 


Wyoming 

Total 



Number 
acres. 



96 

200 

100 

6 

3 

3 

100 

6 

500 

12 

20 

30 

100 

150 

150 

2,500 

300 

2,000 

100 

4 



Damage. 



20,477 



$960 

800 

400 

Slight. 

136 

100 

250 

75 

2,000 

50 

100 

120 

300 

600 

600 

7,500 

1,500 

800 

600 

50 



Canae, 



Hunters. 
Clearing land. 
Not stated. 
Children at play. 
R. R. locomotives. 
Camp fire. 
Tobacco smoking. 
Children. 
R. R. locomotive. 
Hunters. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
I Clearing land. 
R. R. locomotive. 
Clearing land. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
Not stated. 
Clearing land. 



$36,626 



From the foregoing table it appears that of eighty-nine fires 
reported, the causes were : 

From clearing land , 22 

From railroad locomotives 10 

From railroad track hands 8 

From hunters and fishermen 9 

From mischievous boys . .* , 5 

From incendiaries 4 

From camp fires 3 

From mosquito smudge i 

From tobacco smoking 3 

From sparks from saw-mill !!'.*./.'.!'//. 1 

From causes not stated 14 

From causes unknown 14 

Total — " 

89 
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Attention is called to the fact that, with few exceptions, these 
fires were all outside the Adirondack forest, or on its borders. 
In some cases the acreage burned over seems to have been over- 
estimated, while the damages in some instances are reported at 
an amount largely in excess of the value of both land and timber. 
We have deemed it advisable, however, to print the reports 
of the various Firewardens as received, and without any 
comments. 



FOREST AND PARK. 



In addition to the. forestry question proper, the Commission 
has been called upon to consider many points growing out of the 
rapidly increasing demand for what is termed a State Park. 
The agitation of the Park question is widespread, and forestry 
matters have been largely subordinated to it, so far as public 
interest is concerned. Fortunately the two movements have one 
important aim in common — that of acquiring possession of the 
Adirondack wilderness for a public domain. Whatever diflfer- 
ence of opinion may exist as to the methods of timber-cutting, 
the harvesting of matured trees, and the various details con- 
nected with forest management, the friends and promoters of 
both projects agree perfectly on the importance of first and 
immediately securing possession in fee of the territory. 
Although the organization and existence of this Bureau is due 
solely to the pioneers and friends of the forestry movement, and 
to their persistent and successful efforts in arousing public 
opinion, we must also acknowledge the cooperation and assist- 
ance of the large mass of citizens who are interested in the estab- 
lishment of the proposed Park. 

In view of the great number of people who are solicitous about 
the welfare of this region, many of whom have but little or no 
acquaintance with it, we deem it advisable to embody in this 
report some information regarding the various localities whose 
attractions have made the Adirondacks famous, and enlisted so 
many zealous adherents in the movement for a State Park. In 
making this special report on the localities described, we have 
endeavored to avoid anything which might savor of a guide-book, 
and for this reason have avoided rhetorical descriptions of scen- 
ery, and refrained from any mention which might be construed 
as an advertisement of private interests. We have aimed rather 
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to call attention to general features, and to discuss incidentally 
certain matters of interest which are closely connected with the 
forestry outlook and the Park question. Some reproductions of 
photographs have been inserted, hoping thereby to more readily 
enlist public attention, and at the same time to better illustrate 
certain points under discussion. 

The boundaries of the proposed Park have already been laid 
down, or outlined in a general manner. With the exception of 
their extension westward to the Herkimer County line, and 
northward four miles farther, little change will probably be 
made. The territory having been substantially agreed upon by 
all interested, it remains to describe in a general way the more 
prominent localities and the attractions which they offer. 

ADIRONDACK PLATEAU. 

By way of introduction, some information as to the general 
characteristics and principal features of the plateau covered by 
the Great Forest may be of interest. 

The term Adirondack Plateau has been in common use to 
designate the territory in northeastern New York which lies 
between Lake Champlain on the east, and the valley of the Black 
River on the west, and which stretches northward from the 
Mohawk Valley to the farming regions of the St. Lawrence. But 
the Great Forest occupies only the central part of the territory 
thus described, as will be seen from the map accompanying this 
report, on which the outlines of the main forest are plainly 
defined. Its eastern boundary coincides closely with a line 
drawn through Keene Valley, and thence along the valleys 
of the Schroon River and Upper Hudson. Its southern boun- 
dary is, for the most part, identical with that of Hamilton 
County, and the town of Wilmurt, in Herkimer County, although 
extending in some places into Fulton. On the west it is indi- 
cated by the county line between Lewis and Herkimer. 
Its northern boundary runs in an irregular line from a 
point near Harrisville, on the Lewis and St. Lawrence County 
line, to the Upper Chateaugay Lake, which is situated 
near the county line between Franklin and Clinton. The terri- 

18 
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tory thus roughly outlined contains 3,588,803 acres, an area 
greater than that of the State of Connecticut, and of which 
3,280,717 acres are covered with dense forests. Within this area 
lies the proposed Park, its boundaries coinciding closely with 
those of the Great Forest on the east, south and west. On the 
north the Park line does not extend so far, owing to the broken 
condition of the forest resulting from the encroachments of 
agriculture, railroads, lumbering operations and fires. 

This forest is known by different names. By the people ol 
the Mohawk Valley it is always alluded to as the North Woods ; 
the people of the St. Lawrence Region speak of it as the South 
Woods ; the old people of the past generation always spoke of it 
as the Shatagee (Chateaugay) Woods; the inhabitants of the 
Black Eiver Valley generally call it John Brown's Tract, mean- 
ing not only the large patent known to surveyors by that specific 
name, but the entire wilderness ; while the settlers around its 
borders call it by the correct but indefinite name of " The Back 
Woods." Within a few years the term "Adirondacks " has come 
into frequent use ; but as the Adirondack Mountains occupy only 
the eastern third of the territory the favorable designation has 
been criticised as entirely too inaccurate. For these reasons the 
Commission favors the title, " The Great Forest," claiming no 
originality, however, as this name is freely used by some of the 
earliest and best writers on this region. In geological discus- 
sions, the term Adirondack Plateau seems to be a proper one, for 
the same reason that the distant river of the St. Lawrence has 
conferred its name upon the rocky strata whose upheaval forms 
the Adirondack Range. 

The origin of the name Adirondack is a somewhat curious one. 
Some of the Algonquin tribes belonging to the valleys of the 
St. Lawrence and Saguenay were often forced by the long north- 
ern winters to subsist for days upon the buds and bark of trees. 
Hence their old time enemies of the Five Nations called them in 
derision Ad-i-ron-dacks, or " tree eaters." It is stated that this 
Iroquois name of an Algonquin tribe was first given, by Prof. 
Emmons, to the principal mountain chain of the wilderness, 
although now, by common consent, applied to its entire naoun- 
tain system. 
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The Adirondack Plateau has a general elevation of about 2,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and is traversed by five distinct 
mountain ranges, with well-defined intervening valleys. Over 
1,200 lakes and mountain ponds are scattered throughout its 
area,* while from its central watershed twenty rivers diverge in 
every direction. 

That part of the Adirondack Plateau which is covered by the 
Great Forest may be divided into two natural grand divisions, the 
Mountain Belt, and the Lake Eegion. 

MOUNTAIN REGION. 

The Mountain Belt, with its outlying foot-hills and detached 
peaks, occupies the eastern and southern part of the plateau ; 
while the Lake Eegion stretches itself over the western and 
northwestern part. This Mountain Belt, whose greatest width is 
about forty miles, runs from Lake Champlain in a southwesterly 
direction. It is a wild region filled Avith mountains and huge 
niasses of hypersthene belonging to the upper Laurentian system, 
the oldest known strata of the earth's crust. Five separate 
mountain chains or ranges run parallel with each other through 
the entire belt, at a distance of about eight miles apart. They 
are not always distinct. Sometimes their lateral spurs interlock, 
and sometimes single mountains of va6t size occupy the space 
between the ranges and fill the valleys. 

The first of these ranges encountered on the east is the Luzerne 
Kange, which begins at Tioonderoga on Lake Champlain, and 
mnning southward, encircles Lake George, crosses the Hudson 
at Glens Falls, and disappears in the hiUs near Saratoga. 

The next range to the Westward is that of the Kayaderosseros, 
^hich extends from Crown Point through Warren county, ending 
in the lowlands south of Saratoga. 

The third chain, known as the Schroon Eange, starts near 
Westport, runs through Essex and Warren Counties, and ends in 
the valley of the Mohawk, in the eastern part of Fulton County. 
Schroon Lake, from which this range takes its name, lies in a 

'Thelargemapnowin preparation by the Forest Oommiasion shows 2,846 lakes and poods 
*^tbtD the regkm of the Great Forest. 
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deep valley near its eastern slope, and the Schroon River flows 
along its eastern base. 

Next, and still to the westward, is the Boqnet Range, which 
starte also from Lake Charaplain, and crossing the center of 
Essex County extends through the southwestern part of Hamilton 
County along the border of the East Canada "Creek. The high- 
est peak in this range is Mount Dix, which attains an altitude of 
4,916 feet above the level of the sea. The other prominent 
mountains in this particular chain are Giant, Noon-mark, Dial, 
Nipple Top, Macomb, Sable, and the Boreas Range. 

The fifth range is the main mountain belt of the wilderness, 
and forms the Adirondack chain proper. Starting at Port Kent, 
on Lake Champlain, it runs straight through Essex, Herkimer, 
and Hamilton Counties to the Mohawk River, where it termi- 
nates in the rocky scenery at Little Falls. This chain is more 
than 100 miles in length, and is the backbone of the Adirondack 
Mountains. Mount Marcy, the highest mountain in the State, 
with an elevation of 5,402 feet, is the principal feature of this 
range; while Mclntyre, Haystack, and Skylight, each over 
5,000 feet in height, are also in this chain. 

This division of the mountain ranges is one made by 
Prof. Emmons, and is better adapted to the trained observation 
of the geologist than to the careless eye of the tourist. 

A large part of the Mountain Belt is underlaid with valuable 
iron ore and other mineral deposits. There are several success- 
ful iron industries scattered through the Champlain region, 
whose supply of ore is mined in the Adirondacks. Garnet 
mines and graphite beds sustain other industries, while here and 
there throughout the mountain region unmistakable traces of 
precious metals are found. A large portion of the southeast 
paft of HamUton County is overlaid with beds of auriferous 
sand. At NorthviUe, a viUage in Fulton County, near the 
Hamilton County Ime, buildings and machinery have been 
erected for carrying on gold mining, and have been in operation 
for over one year. The gold is extracted from the sand bv a 
process involving the use of electricity. Some officials of this 
Commission, on a recent trip through the Wilderness, stopped at 
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XorthTiUe and visited these works, where ample evidence was 
furnished, not only of the existence of the gold, but of the 
ability to separate it. The stratas of sand referred to are 
evidently rich in gold ; but it is deposited in such minute parti- 
cles that it is extremely difficult to separate it. As to whether 
this can be done in paying quantities remains yet to be deter- 
mined; although the persons connected with the works at 
Xorthyille expressed themselves as well satisfied with the result 
of their experiments, and confident of further success. 

THE LAKE EEGION, 

or second grand division referred to, stretches westward from 
the base of the main Adirondack range to the borders of the 
forest, a distance of fifty miles. It includes the tract lying 
north and west of a line drawn from the Fulton Chain, through 
the Baquette and Long Lakes to the Saranacs. It is a compar- 
atively level region, as is shown by the slight fall and easy flow 
of the Kaquette and Beaver Bivers. Its lakes are most numer- 
ous in the northwest comer of Hamilton County, and in the 
adjoining parts of Herkimer and St. Lawrence. This network 
of lakes and ponds is a wonderful and attractive feature of the 
great wilderness, adding a rare diversity to the scenery. They 
are so closely connected that trips of one hundred miles can be 
made in guide boats; water journeys broken only by short 
"carries'' that seldom exceed two miles in length. These 
water-routes, combined with mountain trips and Adirondack 
stage-rides, make this region a perpetual delight to the summer 
tourist. Nowhere in the world is there such a combination of 
wild, grand scenery, and delightful, easy travel, lying at the 
very threshold of civilization. 

The watershed of the Hudson does not include so large an area 
of the great forest as is generally supposed. The line of this 
watershed is as follows : 

Starting from the Mohawk Valley, at a point a little west of 
Herkimer, it runs in a northwesterly direction, includihg Lake 
Honnedaga (Jock's Lake), the waters of the West Canada Creek, 
West Canada Lakes, and Cedar Lakes ; thence, nearly north to a 
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point within one mile of Blue Mountain Lake^ and then con- 
tinuing in the same direction it follows a ridge which brings its 
line within a half mile of the lower end of Long Lake, fpom 
whence it bends to the east and runs along the ridge of Moose 
Mountain, Santanoni, Henderson, "Wall Face, and Mclntyre to 
Mount Marcy, whose southwest slopes hold the little lakes and 
streams which are claimed to be the fountain head of the Hudson 
River. From the summit of the latter mountain, the line of the 
watershed runs south across the peak of Skylight and Allen 
Mountains to the Boreas Eange, along whose ridge it runs north- 
ward to the Ausable Lakes ; thence, including Nipple Top and 
Dix, it runs south along a line about ten nules from Lake Cham- 
plain and Lake George, including the waters of Paradox, 
Schroon, and Brant Lakes, to a point about three miles west of 
the head of Lake George ; thence to Glens Falls, where it meets 
the river itself. 

Many wiU note with surprise that Lake Gteorge is not within 
the Hudson watershed ; although, at Glens Falls, it is only eight 
miles distant in an air line from the river itself. 

The principal lakes, rivers and streams of the Great Forest, 
which are within the lines of the watershed of the Hudson River 
and tributary to it, are as follows: Lakes Pleasant, Piseco, 
Oxbow, Round, Elm, Morehouse, Honnedaga, West Canada, 
Wilmurt, Salmon, Spruce, Cedar, Lewey, Indian, Rock, Seven 
Chain, Catlin, Rich, Harris, Newcomb, Thirteenth, Henderson, 
Sanford, Colden, Boreas, Elk, Paradox, Brant, Schroon, and 
Luzerne; the rivers Sacandaga, Indian, Cedar, Opalescent, 
Boreas, and Schroon ; and the equally important tributaries of 
the East Canada Creek, West Canada Creek, and Stony Creek. 

The following well-known lakes and rivers belong to the Can- 
adian watershed, their waters running either directly to the St. 
Lavrrence, or thence by way of Lake Champlain : Lakes George, 
Placid, Saranacs, St. Regis, Loon, Rainbow, Osgood, Meacham, 
Massawepie, Cranberry, the Tuppers, Smith's, Albany, Red 
Horse Chain, Beaver, Brandreth, Bog River Chain, Big Moose, 
Fidton Chain, WoodhuU, Bisby, Raquette and Blue Mountain ; 
and the rivers Moose, Beaver, Oswegatchie, Grasse, Raquette, 
St. Regis, Salmon, Saranao, Ausable, and Boquet 
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TREES OF THE ADIEONDACKS. 

There is little or no peculiarity in the dendrological features 
of the Great Forest, the species and varieties of trees being the 
common ones which may be seen in all parts of the State. By 
tar the greater part of the forest is of deciduous growth, about 
twenty per cent only of the trees being conifers. Of the decidu- 
ous trees the most common species are the maple, birch and 
beech, with their varieties. Next, and in order of quantity^ 
come the poplar, ash, cherry, ironwood, basswood, willow, elm, 
red oak, butternut, sycamore and chestnut. The smaller species 
of trees or shrubs are represented by the mountain ash, alder, 
mountain maple {Acer Spicatum), elder, striped dogwood {Acer 
Pennsyh)a/nicum\ shad-bush, sumach, and "witch-hopple" 
( Viburnum lamianoides). The chestnut is very rare throughout 
the Adirondack plateau; although growing close to the foot 
Mis, it disappears on the higher altitudes of the Great Forest. 
For the same reason the oaks are rare and stunted. 

Among the conifers are found the spruce, hemlock, balsam, 
tamarack, and white cedar. Some white pine of original growth 
remains, but this noble tree, which once grew thickly throughout 
the whole region, is now limited to a few small patches of inferior 
quality. 

In the following list of trees, which includes all that are 
indigenous to New York, the kinds to be found on the Adirondack 
plateau are designated by an asterisk : 

NATIV^E TREES OF NEW YORK. 

(Trees only-, and not Including shrubs.) 

Willow or Peach-leaved Oak Q;vuercuB PTieUas, 

Black Jack or Barren Oak Quercua nigra. 

*BIack or Tellow-bark Oak Quercua tinctoria. 

Scarlet Oak Quercus coccinea. 

•Red Oak Quercua rubra. 

Pin or Swamp Spanish Oak Quercua palustris. 

Port or Box White Oak Quercua cbtusildba. 

Over-cup "White or Burr Oak Quercua macrocarpa. 

White Oak Quercua alba. 

Swamp "White Oak Quercua bicolar. 

Bock Chestnut Oak ^ii^rcu* montana. 
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Chestnut or Yellow Oak Qviercua Caatanecu 

Shell-bark or Shag-bark Hickory Carya alba. 

Big Shell-bark Hickory Carya sulcata. 

Mocker-nut or White-heart Hickory Carya tomewtaaa. 

Pig-nut or Brown Hickory Carya glabra. 

Butter-nut or Swamp Hickory Carya amara. 

*Sugar Maple or Hard Maple Acer aaccharinunu 

♦Black Sugar Maple Acer nigrum. 

*Soft or Swamp Maple Acer rubrum. 

*White or Silver Maple Acer dasycarpum. 

ABh-leaved Maple or Box Elder Acer negundo. 

♦White Birch BetvXa populifoUa. 

♦Canoe or Paper Birch Betula papyrcuiea. 

♦Yellow Birch Betula exceUa. 

♦Black or Cherry Birch Betula lenta. 

♦Red Birch Betula nigra. 

♦Red Beech Fagus ferruginea. 

♦White Aflh '. FraaAnus Americana. 

♦Black Ash Fraxinus sambudfolia. 

Red Afih Fraoeinus pubeecena. 

Green Ash. Fmxinua viridie. 

♦White Elm Ulmua Americana, 

Slippery or Red Elm Ulmua fulva. 

Cork Elm or Thomas's Elm Ulmua racemoaa. 

♦Quaking Aspen or Small Poplar Popalua tremuMdea. 

♦American Aspen or Poplar Populua grandidentata. 

♦Virginia or Necklace Poplar Populua monQifera. 

Cotton-wood or Downy Poplar Populua heterophyUcu 

♦Balsam Poplar or Tacmahac Populua balaamifera. 

♦Balm-of-Gilead Populua candicana. 

Chestnut Caatanea Americana. 

♦Black Willow SaJix nigra. 

Yellow Willow Salix vitellina. 

Peach Willow Salix amygdaloidea. 

Black Walnut Juglana nigra. 

Butternut Juglana cinerea. 

Locust Bobinia paeudacacia. 

Honey Locust Oleditachia triacanthoa, 

♦Black or Wild Cherry Prunua aerotina. 

Sweet Gum or Liquidambar Liquidambar atyracijhuz, 

Buttonwood or Sycamore Platantia occidentalia. 

Persimmon JHoapyrua Virginiana. 

Pepperidge or Sour Gum Nyaaa multiflora. 

Nettle Tree or Hackberry Cdtia occidentalia. 

Red Mulberry Morua rxdyra. 

White Mulberry Morua alba. 

Kentucky Coffee Tree Oymnoeladua Canadenaia. 

Magnolia or Cucumber Magnolia acuminata. 
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•BaflBwood or Linden Tilia Afnerioana. 

Tulip Tree or White Wood Liriodendron tulipifera, 

•Ironwood or Hop Hornbeam Ostrya Virginica. 

Small Trebs. 

^Hornbeam or Water Beech Carptnus Americana, 

•Flowering Dogpnrood Comtia florida. 

Dogwood Comus altemifolia, 

Judas Tree Cercis Canadensis, 

HoUj Hex qpaca, 

Saaaains Sassafras officinale, 

^Kack Thorn CraUBgus punctata, 

^Mountain Ash or Rowan Tree Pyrus Americana, 

Sweet Scented Crab Pyrus coronaria, 

Sheepberry Vibumum Lentago. 

*Stag-hom Sumach Rhus typhina, 

*Wild Bed or Pin Cherry Prunus Pennsylvanica, 

CONIVEBS. 

•White or Weymouth Pine Pinus Strobus, 

*Red or Norway Pine Pinus resinosa, 

•Pitch Pine Pinus rigida, 

•Yeflow Pine Pinus mitis, 

•Scrub Pine Pinus Banksiana. 

•Black or Double Spruce Abies nigra, 

•White or Single Spruce Abies alba, 

•Babam or Balsam Fir Abies halsamea, 

•Hemlock Abies Canadensis, 

"Tamarack or Hackmatack, or Larch Larix Americana, 

•Red Cedar Juniperus Virginiana, 

White Cedar Cupressus thuyaides, 

•Arbor VitsB or White Cedar Thuya occidentcUis. 

*Xigr be found on the Adirondack Plateau, or within the boundaries of the Adirondack Park. 

14 
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There are certain weU-known routes of travel m the Adiron- 
dacks, favorite localities familiar to lovers of the wddemess^ 
which wiU serve to outline the province of this report, and « ^^^^^n 
the necessary topics for discussion. The territory can be best 
described by taking in succession the more prominent of tnese 

routes and localities. 

As three-fourths of the people visiting the Adirondacks pass 
through Albany on their way, we wUl take this city as a general 
starting point ; and, beginning with the longest tnp, one wlxiclx 
wiU show more of the Adirondacks than any other, attention is 
called to what may be termed the 

Blue Mountain, Long Lake, and Sabanao Routb. 
Leaving Albany for Saratoga, the first gateway to the wilder- 
ness is found at the latter place. Though the largest and most 
thronged of our fashionable summer resorts, Saratoga is not far 
from the Great Forest, and is within an hour's ride of the lumber- 
men's camps. Saratoga County is one of the twelve Adirondack 
counties specified in the Act establishing the Forest Preserve, and 
contains within its borders 100,000 acres of forest land, of whicli 
a considerable amount belongs to the State, while its northwestern 
boundaries adjoin the unbroken forests of Hamilton County. 
Starting from Saratoga Springs the Adh-ondaxsk Railway runs 
through wild and picturesque scenery, and penetrates the southern 
borders of the Great Forest. The road is fifty-eight miles long, 
running nearly north, and after the first fifteen miles follows the 
beautiful valley of the Upper Hudson. At Hadley, twenty-two 
miles from Saratoga, passengers leave the train for Lake Luzerne, 
a popular summer resort on the opposite side of the river, about 
one mile from the station. It is a small but pretty lake, w^ith an 
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altitude of 639 feet, and is generally taken to be a worthy name- 
sake of the famous Swiss resort, although in fact, it was named 
in honor of Chevalier Luzerne, the first French Minister to the 
United States. It is about 300 feet higher than Lake George, 
and eleven miles distant from it. 

At Riverside Station, stages may be taken for Schroon Lake, a 
ride of eight miles on four-horse "Concord" coaches, over a 
pleasant road. This lake is about ten miles long, has an altitude 
of 830 feet, is navigated by a small steamer, and is beautifully 
situated, its many attractions making it a popular resort. It was 
named in honor of the Frenchwoman, Madame Scarren, — after- 
wards de Maintenon, — and the name,* given as it was by the 
officers of the French garrison at Crown Point, recalls the many 
historic events connected with the early occupation of this terri- 
tory by the French. But Schroon and Luzerne, although situated 
within the Adirondack Mountain Range, and closely adjoining 
its forests,* are not within the* boundaries of the proposed Park, 
as any line which would include Schroon Lake would also include 
too large an area of cleared land, besides several small villages. 

Along the Upper Hudson the log drives of the lumbermen are 
a frequent sight, with the consequent masses of tumbled logs that 
are left stranded by low water among the huge rocks which 
encumber the stream. 

North Creek, the terminus of the railway, is one of the princi- 
pal entrances to the Great Forest, and here conveyances of all 
kinds await the arrival of trains to distribute the passengers to 
the various localities which are reached by this route. It is the 
point of departure for Newcomb Lakes, Adirondack Iron Works, 
Boreas River, and other places in the western part of Essex 
County. 

Large siji-horse coaches run from here to Blue Mountain Lake, 
twenty-nine miles distant, and their accommodations are supple- 
mented by elegant carriages of comfortable build which can be 
had at an advance over the regular stage-fare. But in good 
weather there is no conveyance which can offer the pleasure 

*Tbe cbange in ipellUiic appears first in the fleld-notee of a survey made in 1704, In whi jh It is 
■peUed, Scaroon; and afterwards, in the Public Documents, 1808, in which the name is printed 
Schsroon. 
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afforded by an outside seat on one of the mail coaches. The 
woodland scenery and mountain views, combined with the novel 
method of travel, makes the ride a delightful one. Even the 
older travelers, to whom a Concord coach is nothing new, find a 
keen pleasure in thus reviving memories of early travel and the 
days when staging was not so rare a feature of a journey. The 
road is kept in excellent condition, the horses are sent along at 
full speed, and the ride to Blue Mountain is made in a few hours 
without fatigue, or regrets that there is no railroad. 

Leaving North Creek Station the road is nearly level, follow- 
ing the bank of the Hudson, and giving a closer view of the river 
scenery. Piles of logs awaiting a freshet still encumber the bed 
of the river, the many smaU ones exciting surprise and unfavor- 
able comment on the part of those familiar with lumbering 
operations elsewhere. At the little collection of houses known 
afi North River the boundary of the proposed Adirondack Park 
is crossed, and with it commences the ascent of one of the longest 
and steepest pieces of stage road in the entire platea The road 
here turns to the west, and climbs the mountain side under the 
shade of overhanging trees, rising 1,000 feet in less than four 
miles, until the summit is reached at an altitude of over 2,200 
feet. After crossing this divide the road runs for a few miles 
through State land, some of which was burned over about twenty- 
five years ago, but which is now covered with a new growth of small 
trees, indicating that if this land is protected from further dam- 
age by fire it will in a short time completely reforest itself. 

At McGinn's place, fifteen and one-half miles from North 
Creek, a view may be had of Mounts Marcy, Mclntyre and Hay- 
stack, which loom up grandly in the distance on the right, while 
a little farther on Mount Seward may be seen to the north. 

Sixteen miles from North Creek, the Indian River, a tributary 
of the Hudson is crossed ; and one mile further on the small vil- 
lage of Indian Lake is reached. The lake itself is two miles south 
of the village, and reaches nearly to Lewey Lake, which is twelve 
miles farther on, both lakes being favorite resorts for hunters 
and fishermen. Nine miles to the north are the Seven Chain 
Lakes, also a favorite resort for sportsmen. 
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Changing horses at Indian Lake the stages bowl rapidly along 
to the Cedar River, two miles farther west, passing on the way 
the desolate track of a cyclone which swept over there on the 
•12th of July, 1888, and which nearly struck a passing stage coach. 
This cyclone did not cut a wide swath, but its path was marked 
by evidences of a terrible resistless force. It not only uprooted 
trees, but its rotary motion twisted the trunks of many large 
trees in two, wrenching off the entire crowns and limbs, and 
leaving the torn and broken trunks standing solidly in the ground. 
It lasted for a few minutes only ; but if the loaded stage coach 
which barely escaped its path had been struck by it, there would 
have been a serious loss of life. This last spring. May, 1891, an 
incendiaiy fire was started in the dry, dead timber left by this 
windfall, which burned fiercely and spread quickly into the 
adjoining forests, where it did serious damage before it could be 
checked.* 

Kear Indian Lake, passengers on top of the coaches have a 
good opportunity of observing what is known as a "beaver 
meadow," many of which are scattered throughout the Great 
Forest. They are sometimes called Indian meadows, and are 
also known as Vlaies (Duteh), or Flys. Many of these meadows 
contain the remains of old beaver dams, and trunks of trees 
gnawed by the beavers' teeth. Some of the meadows are sup- 
posed to have been formed by these old dams, whose back-water 
prevented or destroyed all adjacent tree growth, and, retaining 
the earthy or vegetable deposits of the stream which remained 
after the dam had ceased to exist, formed the level meadow 
through which the original stream still holds its tortuous and 
sluggish flow. Most of these meadows are underlaid with beds 
of peat. 

Some of these fields are remarkable for their large area. 
There is one on the South Branch of the Moose Eiver, 
known as the Indian Clearing, which is three miles long and one- 
half mile wide, containing 1,000 acres. The Sacandaga Ylaie in 
the northern part of Fulton County is five miles long and in 
some places over a mile in width. It is not claimed, however, 

* See Flrewarden^s Beport, pages 01 and 88. 
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that these larger vlaies are the result of beaver dams ; they are 
probably the beds of former lakes. Some of the smaller 
meadows or bogs are covered with bright green moss, interspersed 
with gay wildflowers, but most of them are overgrown with a 
species of wild grass which is generally cut and harvested by 
some neighboring settler. The State forests contain many of 
these meadows, on which the right to cut this wild hay is sold 
annually to the highest bidders, the money thus received being 
turned over by the Commission to the State Treasurer. 

From the Summit to Cedar River the appearance of the lands 
along the road is disappointing. There is too much open country 
and too little of forest scenery which one expects to see. The 
open country is due to unsuccessful efforts at farming, and the 
dwarfed condition of the trees to the diastrous fires which in 
some places have occurred repeatedly. But from Cedar River to 
Blue Mountain Lake the road runs for ten miles through an 
unbroken forest which, to the nnpractioed eye, shows no diminu- 
tion of its primeval beauty. Though the lumbermen cut off 
years ago the merchantable spruce and pine, they took so few 
trees to the acre that little trace remains of their operations, 
especially as the smaller evergreens that were left are fast taking 
the place of those which were cut. 

A few miles beyond Cedar River there is a depression, across 
which the stage road runs, following the top of a singular looking 
ridge that, in its size, shape, and level grade, closely resembles a 
railroad embankment. It is about a mile in length, and as it 
crosses the valley, looks exactly like the usual " fill " or " dump " 
incidental to railway construction. In fact, the traveler xmtil 
informed to the contrary, assumes it to be some piece of work 
connected with the oft-proposed extension of the Adirondack 
Railway. If built by man, however, the work was done by some 
pre-historio race ; but it is probably the result of glacial action, 
and, from the low ground on each side, seems to have been the 
central moraine of a glacier. At any rate, the observant tourist 
will note it with interest, and will shorten the miles as he frames 
conjectures about its origin. 

Just before reaching Blue Mountain the line of the Hudson 
watershed is passed, and the stage rolls swiftly down the grade 
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which brings it to the lake, whose waters flow to the Baquette 
River and thence to the St. Lawrence. 

Blue Mountain Lake is one of the most attractive places in the 
park, owing to its beautiful scenery and ample hotel accommoda- 
tions. It has an elevation of 1,801 feet, is nearly round, and is 
about three miles wide at its greatest diameter. It is the most 
remote of the head-waters of the Eaquette Kiver, and is the 
beginning of that long chain of beautiful lakes and streams 
which, stretching away to the north, offers to the summer tourist 
and his guide a well-nigh unbroken boat ride of over eighty 
miles. The shores of Blue Mountain Lake are well forested and 
rise in bold outlines on aU sides, while its surface is interspersed 
with islands whose foliage breaks the view into pleasant vistas 
of woods and water. The mountain from which it takes its 
name rises directly from the eastern side of the lake, attaining 
an altitude of nearly 4,000 feet. Its ascent is not difficult, a path 
of moderate grade running to the summit, from whence there is 
a grand outlook which well repays the mountain climber for the 
trip. The climbing is not so difficult but that ladies make the 
trip without fatigue ; in fact, they form a majority of the parties 
which, almost daily, during the summer season, may be seen on 
their way to the summit. This mountain shows but poorly from 
the hotels around its base, and one must go to the farther side of 
the lake to obtain a good view of its outlines. The forest on its 
northern slope has suffered from fire ; but the remaining portion 
is thickly covered with dark green foliage, which at a distance 
assumes the peculiar hue that gave the mountain its present well 
known name. This mountain was once known as Mount Emmons, 
a name given in honor of Prof. Ebenezer Emmons, an eminent 
geologist whose scientific explorations of the Adirondack ranges 
and official reports on that region occupy a prominent place in 
the series of publications issued by the State under the title of 
"The Natural History of Kew York." The old Indian 
name of this mountain was Too-wah-loon-dah, the ^^HiU of 
Storms." 

Passing through Blue Mountain Lake, and westward through 
its outlet^ the next sheet of water is Eagle Lake. This lake is 
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aboat one mile in length, with no particular feature of interest, 
unless it be the house and clearing on the north shore in which 
"Ned Buntline," the author, once lived. 

A winding outlet of a half-mile or so leads into Utowana Lake, 
a long and narrow body of water stretching away for two miles 
still farther to the west. The Blue Mountain, Eagle, and Utowana 
Lakes constitute the Eckf ord Chain referred to by Headley and 
other writers connected with the earlier literature of the region. 
Prof. Emmons, in his report of 1811, states that these lakes were 
called " the Eckf ord Chain from its principal lake, which is about 
five miles long;" and then adds the somewhat confusing state- 
ment that " the upper (?) lake of this chain is called Lake Janet^ 
from a respect entertained for the accomplished lady of the 
Zoologist of the Survey." Eagle was also named at one time 
" Lake Lyman," and Utowana, " Lake Marion." But long before 
the scientists named these waters they were known to the 
hunters and trappers as the Blue Mountain and Tallow Lakes. 
The Utowana flows into the Marion Eiver, which is dammed 
near the outlet of the lake in order to make these waters 
navigable for a small steam-launch that runs from Blue Mountain 
to this point. This little steamer connects with another which 
awaits it at the end of a half-mile "Carry" and from there runs 
down the Marion River, out into Eaquette Lake, and thence to 
the various camps along its shores. The sceneiy along the 
Utowana is marred by the effects of this dam, whose back-water 
has in many places overflowed the banks and killed the trees 
along the shore, while the narrow, winding outlets which were 
once overhung with foUage have been changed by it into 
marshes fiUed by dead, unsightly trees. The shores of the 
Marion Eiver, below the Carry, present a still worse appearance 
and show a still greater destruction of timber, the damage on 
this part of the route being caused by a dam at the outlet of 
Eaquette Lake, which was put there to raise the water of the 
lake and Marion Eiver so as to render the latter navigable. B}^ 
the introduction of these steamers the traveling public saves 
some time and money; but in the meaatime the scenery has 
been lost beyond recovery. 
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But the flowed lands along the Marion Biver afford a good 
feeding place for deer in the early summer months, and frequently 
the steamer passengers are treated to the sight of an antlered buck 
or wild doe feeding in the marshes and standing quietly until the 
boat passes within a stone's throw. Then, assuming a startled, 
picturesque attitude, the animal gazes for a moment at the boat, 
and, turning quickly, disappears with graceful bounds in the 
forest In the autumn months, however, the deer are shy, and 
can not be seen. 

This Commission is often criticised for permittmg the dams in 
the Adirondack rivers to remain. In reply to such strictures 
attention is called to section 9, chapter 283, Laws of 1885, the 
Act establishing this Department and under which it exercises 
its powers and duties. The section referred to contains this 
clause: 

'' The Forest Commission may, from time to time, prescribe rales or 
regulations affecting the whole or any part of the Forest Preserve, and 
for its use, care and administration; but neither such rules or regula- 
tions, nor anything herein contained, shall prevent or operate to prevent, 
the free tue of any road^ streamy or water as the same may have been 
heretofore usedj or as may be reasonably required in the prosecution of 
any lawful business." 

The framers of the Forest Commission Act are not responsible 
for this clause. But it was inserted and accepted, for without it 
the successful passage of the bill through the Legislature would 
have been extremely doubtful. These dams on Eaquette Lake 
and Marion River, and the navigation of their waters by 
steamers, existed before the passage of this Act. Moreover, it 
is idle to talk of them now. The damage caused by them has 
already been inflicted, and is beyond repair. The advantages 
offered by the steamboats still remain, and may as well be 
accepted without further discussion. This matter of dams will 
be referred to again. 

From the steamboat landing at Bassett's Carry, the Marion 
Kiver runs in a series of bends and loops for four miles to where 
it empties into Baquette Lake. Its banks are lined with a mass 
of dead trees which were killed by the rise of water consequent 

15 
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upon damming the outlet of Eaquette Lake. About two miles 
below the Carry large signs have been placed opposite each 
other on either side, bearing the words 

Township 40, 
TOTTEN & CROSSFIELD'S PURCHASE, 

STATE J.AND. 

The township whose boundary is crossed here contains thirty- 
eight square miles, and with the exception of a few small camp 
sites, belongs to the State. Raquette Lake lies almost entirely 
within its limits, making this township the most valuable one of 
the whole Adirondack Region. The lake occupies about 9,000 
acres, leaving 16,000 acres of land, which are covered with an 
unbroken, primitive forest. 

The Raquette (French for snow-shoe) is one of the largest of 
the Adirondack Lakes, and is deemed by many the most beauti- 
ful lake in the wilderness. It is the Queen of the Adirondacks. 

Its name is founded on a bit of history, hitherto traditionaL 
During the War of the Revolution a party of Indians and British 
soldiers, under command of Sir John Johnson, a son of Sir 
William Johnson, passed through the wilderness on their way 
from the Mohawk Valley to Canada. It was in the winter time, 
and on reaching this lake the party was overtaken by a sudden 
thaw which made further travel on snow-shoes impossible. As 
the Indians and soldiers did not want to carry their snow-shoes, 
or raquettes, as they termed them, they piled them up and 
covered them over, making a large heap that remained there 
many years. The expedition had reached the South Inlet when 
the thaw set in, and it was there, on a point of land, that the pile 
was made. The great pines beneath which the raquettes were 
deposited stood there, gaunt and bare, until a few years ago, 
when they were cut for use in building Camp Pine Knot. Old Mr. 
Woods, the pioneer settler of Raquette Lake, heard this story 
from the Indians themselves, and often pointed out to hunters 
the decaying fragments of the raquettes. Woods, in company 
with " Honest John Plumley," Murray's celebrated guide, once 
opened a couple of graves in the old Indian burying ground, oa 
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the point near the outlet of the lake, and found them lined up 
with birch bark, and containing arrow heads, while on the old 
pines close by the usual Indian hierogljrphics were plainly to be 
seen. 

The Lake is not over six miles in length, measured in an air 
line across capes and bays ; but the long points and deep inden* 
tations which grace its shores give a breadth in some places equal 
to its length, and add one-third to the length of the journey 
through it. These deep bays and irregularities of outline are a 
wonderful feature in its beauty, and are so frequent and exten- 
sive that its coast line is over forty miles in length. In many 
places the long capes or headlands jutting out from either shore 
overlap in the distance, and mingled with the islands seem to 
form the end of the lake, until a sudden bend in the shore opens 
a new view and the sight of Avhat appears \o be another body of 
water. Throughout its whole length there is a series of beautiful 
panoramic views revealing a succession of lakes, each of which 
rivals the other in its own peculiar exhibition of the picturesque. 

The Raquette has an elevation of 1,774 feet, and is surrounded 
by rugged hills and mountain scenery. From the South Bay a 
grand view of the Blue Mountain greets the eye, its grace- 
ful outline showing to better advantage here than from 
any other point. In the South Bay there are two miniature 
sea beaches of clean sand, one white and one yellow, which 
are known respectively as Silver and Golden Beach. These 
bits of clean, sandy shore are not an unconmion feature of 
the Adirondack lakes, being particularly noticeable at Meacham, 
Catlin and Round Lakes. Their location on the shore indicates 
the direction of the prevailing winds during that part of the 
year in which the lakes are not covered with ice. On the South 
Bay, also, is the finest and most expensive and private " camp" 
in the Great Forest. This elegant rustic villa, and the buildings 
connected with it, were erected on grounds belonging to the 
occupant. 

There are several islands in the lake, all of which, with one 
exception, belong to the State, and are open to the public for 
camping purposes. Wood's Island, named after an early settler, 
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is the largest and contains over eighty acres. There is a cottage 
on it which was built by a tenant-at-will before the domain was 
placed in charge of this Commission. Osprey Island, the next 
largest, derived its name from a fish-hawk which yearly built 
her nest and reared her young in the top of one of the stately 
pines which are a prominent feature of this island. A hand- 
some cottage, built of logs in the rustic style, adorns this island, 
and as it was there when the island was turned over to the cus- 
tody of the Commission it has been allowed to remain. Owing 
to the restriction imposed by Section 8, of the Forest Commis- 
sion Act,* no rental has been charged in such cases, as the 
acceptance of any money for the use of the premises might be 
interpreted as a constructive lease. This peculiar situation is 
common to all the cottages which were erected on State islands 
prior to the organization of this Commission. 

The one island in the Eaquette not owned by the State is St. 
Hubert's Isle, which was sold to the Episcopal Board of Missions. 
A small chapel of graceful design stands on this island, and, with 
its parsonage, forms an interesting feature of the locality. 
Another chapel of neat and attractive appearance may be seen 
on the main land near the post-office. The latter edifice was 
erected by W. W. Durant, Esq., and donated by him to thq 
Catholics, and now on Sabbath mornings during the summer the 
smooth surface of the quiet lake is dotted with the boats of the 
campers on their way to religious service. 

But there are other waters beside the famous B.aquette, and 
so the voydgeur and his guide paddle down the lake, past thq 
canvas tents gleaming white among the foliage, and the painted 
cottages which mark the wooded knolls and leafy bays with 
pleasing bits of color, and coming to the Forked Lake Carry 
draw their light boat ashore. 

This " carry" becomes necessary on account of the dam at the 
outlet of Eaquette Lake, which prevents boats from running the 
rapids in the Eaquette Eiver just below. Next to the Hudson, 
the Eaquette is the longest river in the State ; and although it 

• •' The lands now or hereafter oonatltutlnff the Forest Preaerre shall be forever kept as wfld 
forest lands. They shall not be sold, nor sluOl they be leased.'* 
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rises in Blue Mountain Lake it does not assume its name until 
the outlet of Eaquette Lake is reached. The distance from here 
to the Forked is only a half mile, and so the guide carries the 
boat, dispensing with services of the horse and wagon, which are 
mostly used to haul the boats of the neighboring campers, of 
whom many a one has not acquired the knack of picking up a 
boat and carrying it on his shoulders. A good wagon road 
crosses this carry, offering a pleasant walk through the forest, 
whose trees line its sides and furnish delightful shade. It is 
traveled more than any other ; for in addition to the large nujoi- 
ber crossing here on their way to the Saranacs, the tourists 
between the Fulton Chain and the Tuppers also use this carry. 
Just before the boat arrives at this place, the line between 
Townships 40 and 35 is passed, and signs bearing the words, 
"Township 40, State Land," have been posted at this point also. 

Forked Lake lies wholly in Township 35, the greater part of 
which Township is owned by the State, the ownership being a 
joint one, however. The lake is five miles long and very irregu- 
lar in shape, having deep indentations in its northern shore in 
addition to the peculiar parting at one point, from which it takes 
its name. The land along this entire lake is well timbered, the 
large number of tall white pines being particularly noticeable. 
These pines are first growth, and of large size; but owing to 
ring-rot and other defects they have proved worthless for timber, 
and accordingly have been left standing. 

The Raquette River flows into Forked Lake about two miles 
below the carry, and mingling its waters with the lake leaves it 
at the eastern end, forming the outlet. Immediately on entering 
the river the channel offers so many obstructions that a carry of 
one and one-half miles is necessary. On this and on other port- 
ages of similar length, the guide-boats are hauled by horses on a 
wagon rigged for that especial purpose. At the upper end of 
this carry a squatter, who found employment in hauling boats 
during the summer months, built a small house several years ago. 
He did not own the land on which he built, and has never owned 
it since. He occupied the house during the tourist season only, 
and resided elsewhere during the greater part of the year. Yet^ 
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the temporary occupancy by this squatter is made the sole basis 
of an application to the Comptroller for the redemption of this 
land from the tax sales through which the State acquired its 
ownership ; and the application covers not only the hundred feet 
square or so cleared and occupied by the squatter, but it covers 
the State's interest in the entire southeast quarter of Towix- 
ship 35 in which it is situated, and which comprises 5,500 acres. 
The application includes this southeast quarter on the plea that it 
was sold under that description — as one parcel — at the tax sale ; 
and that the right to redeem any portion permits the redemption 
of it all. Through the courtesy of the Comptroller's office, the 
application has been referred te this Department for an examina^ 
tion of certain alleged facts, in pursuance of which this Com- 
mission has obtained important information relating to the 
case, and is doing all in its power to prevent the loss of the 

tract.* 

This portage, which is known as the Long Carry, is a muddy, 
rough road. The balsams along the way are a redeeming 
feature, one clump of which, near a little bridge, gives forth such 
a rich, aromatic perfume that the passer-by can not help but 
notice it, and pause to inhale its healing odor. 

The Raquette River below this Carry is a pleasant change 
from the broad stretehes of the lakes. The stream is narrow, 
rocky, and winding ; the water shallow, but clear ; and the banks 
are hned with thick foliage of pleasing variety. There is a pro- 
fusion of wild flowers, among which the cardinal flower {cardie 
nali8 lobelia) is conspicuous, its dashes of red showing vividly 
against the green background of the river grasses. The scenery- 
is not grand ; but, it is marvelously beautiful. 

This part of the Raquette is best seen in going down the river. 
The current is so strong, and the channel so obstructed by rocks, 
that the exertion necessary in rowing up the stream is apt to 
divert attention from the scenery ; while the descent is accom- 
panied by an easy motion which adds to the enjoyment of the 
ride, and leaves the traveler free to note the beauty which greets 
the eye on every side. 



•The application was granted, however. See page 86; aoutheast quarter Ttownahlp as. 
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A short ride brings one to the nfilk-white foam of Buttermilk 
Falls, around which the boat must be carried a few rods. 
Another ride through some more charming scenery, another 
carry of a half mile, and then the river widens, and is merged in 
that grand highway of the wilderness, Long Lake. 

This lake is fourteen miles long, and, for a good part of the 
distance, seems to be a widening of the Eaquette River, which 
flows throughout its entire length, forming both its inlet and its 
outlet. Before reaching its outlet the lake broadens until it 
attains a width of nearly one mile. It has an elevation of 1,614 
feet, the waters of Blue Mountain Lake falling 187 feet in reach- 
ing this point ; but, as the distance is thirty-one miles, it would 
indicate an average grade of only six feet to the mile, an easy 
flow for a mountain stream. Though its waters parted com- 
pany with those of the Hudson at the Blue Mountain water- 
shed, they again approach the headwaters of that river closely 
at Long Lake. On the eastern shore, about one mile below 
Senator Piatt's camp, a path leads to the Hendrick Spring, 
whose waters flow into Round Pond, and thence through Catlin 
Lake, into the Upper Hudson. This spring is one of the most 
remote sources of the Hudson River ; and, believing it to be the 
fountain head of that noble stream, it was named thus in honor 
of the great discoverer, the idea suggesting both the completion 
of his name and the geography of the river. It is only a few 
rods from Long Lake to Hendrick Spring ; and in 1846, Prof. 
G. W, Benedict, of the State Geological Survey, projected a 
canal which should connect them, in order that the waters of 
Long Lake might be made available for driving logs, and increas- 
ing the water power of the Upper Hudson. The project con- 
templated a dam at the outlet of Long Lake, which would be of 
assistance in the scheme ; but the citizens of Potsdam and other 
towns along the Lower Raquette interfered promptly, and pre- 
vented any. diversion of the water from its natural course. The 
abandoned canal, however, remains and calls attention to an 
interesting topographical feature of this locality, and furnishes 
another text for the oft-quoted moral based upon some story of 
diverging streams. 
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The viUage of Long Lake*is situated on the east side of the 
lake about three miles from the inlet, and is one of the very 
few villages, or small collection of houses, within the lines of the 
proposed Park. The settlement dates back to 1836 ; and in 1841 
there were fourteen families in the vicinity. The entire towu^ 
including the village, contains now a population of 324. A good 
stage road runs from here to Blue Mountain Lake — nine miles 
distant by this road, although thirty-three miles by water. The 
road runs through the forest, with here and there a pleasant 
glimpse of lake and mountain scenery. Another good road runs 
eastward from Long Lake village to the Marcy Region, by way 
of Newcomb, Tahawus Post-office, and Adirondack Iron TTorks. 
This road after leaving Ne wcomb also leads to Schroon Lake by 
way of Aiden Lair, Minerva, and Olmstedville ; also to Paradox 
I^ke and thence to Lake Champlain at Crown Point. These 
J'oads are in good condition and fairly smooth ; but their pro- 
longation to the west of Long Lake Village — known as the 
Carthage or Old Military Koad — \a little traveled, and is exceed- 
ingly rough. From Long Lake detours are made to the Tuppers, 
by way of Clear Lake and the Slim Pond Chain ; while on the 
®ast, Catlin Lake is reached by the way of Round Pond and two 
short carries. The hunting and fishing through all this central 
'^gion is good. Trout are scarce in Long Lake, however, owing 
to the pickerel which have been placed in it. 

The State o>vns a large amount of land on the Lake, and in its 

immediate vicinity. The upper end of the Lake is situated in 

Township 21, of which the State owns 17,755 acres, all forest 

land. A private preserve of 4,000 acres, including land on both 

shores, has lately been estabUshed. Some small farms have 

oeen cleared in the vicinity of the village, and some lumbering 

pl^rations have been carried on near the lake. Fires have also 

^flicted some damage. But the general appearance of the forest 

good ; and if the State acquires entire possession, this localitv 

^lU be one of the most attractive places in the Park, and, at the 

sa,me time, a very desirable tract for the purposes of forestrv 

:r^om^^^^ "^^^"^"^ beautiful islands in Long Lake, and ^ the 
:«xomitam views are fine. Owl's Head is situated on the west 
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side, at the spath end, and, though not a high peak, it has 
received considerable attention from distinguished writers and 
toarists, some twenty lakes being plainly visible from its summit. 
On the opposite aide of the lake, near the village, stands Mount 
Sabattis, named in honor of Mitchell Sabattis, an old Indian 
guide and a veiy worthy man. Both these mountains are owned 
by the State. A long high ridge known as Mount Kempshall 
nins parallel vnth the eastern shore, and one of the many 
" Buck " Mountains rises on the west near the outlet. To the 
northwest, and down the lake, lies Mount Sewaitl, with an alti- 
tude of ^334 feet. ThiA mountain shows a series of peaks, and 
is a detached ridge, forming a western spur of the main Adiron- 
dack Range. A view is also had of the peak of Santanoni 
(4,644 feet), whose blue lines loom up on the east over Moose 
Mountain. 

A noteworthy feature of this lake is the stony beach just 
below the village. The shore is paved with cobble^ stones, laid 
with an evenness and regularity resembling the work of man so 
closely that the tourist learns with surprise that it is the handi- 
work of Nature. 

Kothing has been said thus f ao* about hotels, for reasons already 
given ; but the main traveled routes described here abound in 
excellent accommodations for the way-faring tourist, and each 
traveler will find in his guide an encyclopedia of information on 
all such points. 

The outlet of the lake is shallow, and obstructed by a sand bar 
on which there is, in September, a thick growth of rushes through 
which the boat makes its way with difficulty. The Kaquette 
River here resumes its course, and for a short distance flows 
through wild meadows that afford an annual crop of coarse hay. 
The stream then flows along banks shaded with leaning cedars 
and water maples {acer ddsycarjpum)^ receiving on the east the 
waters of Cold River, a stream which rises on the farthest slope 
of Mount Seward. At Raquette Falls there is a carry of a mile 
and a quarter in order to pass the rapids and the falls below 
them, the road running over a high ridge. It is a "draw" 
instead of a carry, the boats being hauled across on a wagon. 

16 
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The vehicle is rigged with a frame-work by which it can cany 
four boats at one trip. The falls are about fifteen feet high and 
very picturesque. Passing tourists, familiar with Adirondack 
literature, rehearse the romantic story of '^ Phantom Falls," and 
discuss the possibility of running them in a canoe, or indulge in 
criticisms on that famous history. 

Below Eaquette Falls the river is extremely crooked, flowing 
in a succession of sharp bends and loops. In some places the 
guide runs his boat ashore, slides it for ten rods or so across a 
neck of land, and launching it on the farther side resumes his 
journey, having saved a half mile or more by the operation. The 
shores are low, the river running through level, bottom lands, 
wet and marshy in places, which are covered with a sparse 
growth of swamp maples, basswood, and poplar, mixed with 
scattered hemlocks and cedars. The shores, however, are Avell 
lined with leaning trees, and the alders weave a green fringe 
along the water's edge. In August the "high cranberry" 
{viburnum opulus) adorns the bank with its clusters of bright red 
berries, which are eagerly picked, the tart, juicy fruit having a 
refresliing taste to a heated, thirsty oarsmen. These berries axo 
gathered by persons who earn good wages thereby, selling the 
fruit to parties who use them in manufacturing a choice kind of 
jelly. The fruit grows on large bushes, seven to ten feet high, 
and it is very different from the common cranberry of our mar- 
kets — the vaccinium macroca/rpon of the New Jersey marshes. 

Most of the boats passing down the Baquette Kiver from the 
falls are bound for the Upper Saranac Lake by way of the Indiaji 
Carry. Leaving the river at the outlet of Stony Creek that 
stream is entered, and after a sharp pull of four miles up a 
shallow, narrow, crooked stream the Stonj' Creek Ponds are 
reached. These ponds, which are small, are known also as the 
Spectacle Ponds. There are three of them and they are situated 
on State land. A carry of about three-fourths of a mile, over a 
smooth, pleasant road, leads to the south end of the Upper 
Saranac Lake. 

But after going down the Baquette Biver, bound for the Upper 
Saranac it is not advisable to go up Stony Creek. Owing to tlie 
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difflcolty and loss of time in ascending this shallow^ crooked 
stream, it is better to land just below its mouth at " Calkin's " 
and walk to the Indian Carry. From Calkin's it is two miles to 
the lake, the latter part of the road following the Indian Carry. 
The road from Calkin's is good, and a wagon can always be pro- 
cured to haul a boat. But in going from the Upper Saranac to 
the Baquette Eiver, the Stony Creek route is available, for the 
course then will be dovm the stream, and the boat can be up into 
Stony Creek Pond at the south end of the Indian Carry. This 
portage derives it name from the story that a tribe of the Saranac 
Indians once used this spot as a camping ground. 

Arriving at the north end of this carry the watershed of the 
St. Lawrence is left behind, and the waters flowing to Lake 
Champlain are reached. The boat is launched upon the Upper 
Saranac Lake, and then is seen a combination of lake, island, 
and mountain scenery that is unsurpassed in the entire Wilder- 
ness. Looking eastward from the bluffs at Wawbeek a mam- 
moth picture arrests the eye, a picture that is fascinating in the 
extreme, and one that is ever new. 

The Upper Saranac Lake is nine miles along, about two milea 
wide, and has an elevation of 1,580 feet above the sea. Its out- 
let is at the southeastern end, whence its waters flow through 
the lower lakes and Saranac Eiver to Lake Champlain. An 
elegant little steamer plies between the various camps and hotels^ 
the navigation of the lake being in no way dependent on the 
dam at the outlet. The lower part of the lake is in Township 
23, and borders on a large tract of State forests. The upper part 
is in Township 20, almost all of which belonged to the State ; 
but its title has recently been canceled. 

Midway its length the Upper Saranac Lake becomes quite 
narrow. The islands and bending shores interrupt the sight, and 
create a succession of distinct and charming views. The lake haa 
a clean, rocky shore, lined with thick forest growth. In some 
places along the shore the trees grow on top of huge rocks with- 
out any earth whatever to cover their naked roots. They spread 
over the surface of the gray rocks which, excepting little patches 
of moss or lichens, are bare, and the gnarled and crooked roots 
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seem to be searching for the crevices in which they hide them- 
selves and secure a firm hold. Neighboring trees, growing in 
rich deep soil, are often blown over by the lake winds, while the 
rock-fastened evergreens stand firm. The geologist recognizes in 
these trees one of the many agencies in the disintegration of 
rocks and the formation of soil ; the botanist finds them an inter- 
esting study in dendrology ; and the passing tourist regards with 
curiosity this paradox in tree-growth. Some of these rock 
nourished trees may be seen on the west shore of the lake, not a 
^eat distance north of the Sweeney Carry. But the best speci- 
mens of this peculiar growth are found farther back in the 
forests, where they remam unnoticed excejit by the surveyors 
and foresters who follow the " blazed " lines of the more remote 
wilderness. 

Arriving at the upper end of the lake, there is a grand view 
to the southeast of the mountain peaks in the main Adirondack 
range, a view which is surpassed in only one other locality. 

With the Saranacs, the northern edge of the Great Forest is 
nearly reached. The doors of civilization are again approached, 
and railroads are not so far away but that the whistle of the 
locomotive may be heard. From the Sweeney Carry it is only 
eight miles west to Tupper Lake Station on the Northern Adi- 
rondack Eailroad, and but a little farther from the head of the 
lake to another station on the same railway, good stage roads 
running to each station; the line of the new Adirondack and 
St. Lawrence Eailroad is still nearer, and runs within one mile of 
the head of the lake ; while from the Bartlett Carry it is a 
short ride through the Lower Saranac Lake to the station 
of the Chateaugay Eailroad at its outlet. The traveler from 
the South Woods here meets the stream of tourists who have 

I 

entered the wilderness at these northern gateways. 

But the grand tour indicated at the beginning of this route is 
not yet finished; and, so, leaving the Lower Saranac to be 

I 

explored on some other trip, the journey lies still to the norths 
ward, across the " Braided Lakes " that form the headwaters o^ 
the St. Eegis. 

From the north end or head of the Upper Saranac Lake th^ 
objective point of the traveler is generally the Lower St. Regii 
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Lake (Paul Smith's), both points lying on the line of the long 
water journey from Blue Mountain to Loon Lake. In going 
there a choice between two ways is offered : First, that known as 
the Seven Carries, via Little Clear Pond, St. Regis Pond, and a 
chain of smaller ponds, to the Upper St. Regis Lake ; and, second, 
via Big Clear Pond and the St. Germain Carry, to the same 
place. Confusion will be avoided by bearing in mind that 
there is a St. Regis Pond in addition to the two other lakes, 
by the name of St. Regis — Upper and Lower — all three situated 
near each other, and affording another instance of the stupid 
nomenclature that prevails so largely throughout the entire 
Adirondack region. In making round trips between the Saranac 
Inn and Paul Smith's, the " trippers," as the guides call them, 
can vary their journey to advantage by going one way and 
returning the other. In going over the line only once, 
the second route is preferable as it is the quicker and easier 
one. 

It is three miles from the head of Upper Saranac Lake to Big 
Clear Pond, and as boats can not well ascend the stream leading 
to the latter, they are hauled there on " boat-wagons," while the 
passengers are conveyed in carriages, the road running through 
a pleasant forest. The buildings of the Adirondack State Fish 
Hatchery are passed on the way, and persons interested in fish 
culture and the food question, or in adding to one's stock of gene- 
ral information, will do well to look through the place. There 
are two other State hatcheries in the Great Forest, one on the 
Sacandaga River, and one on the Fulton Chain. 

Crossing the track of the Adirondack and St. Lawrence Rail- 
road, whose newly-made embankment skirts the south shore of 
Big Clear Pond, the boat is launched on its waters. 

This lake, or pond, is a circular sheet of water, about two 
miles in diameter. In crossing, a fine view of Whiteface Moun- 
tain is had, while to the south the Marcy Range lifts its blue, 
serrated ridge grandly in the distance. From here the . St. Ger- 
main Carry, one and one-half miles, crosses the divide which 
separates the waters of the Saranac from the watershed of the 
St. Regis River. This portage takes its name from the old half- 
breed who once lived here, the ^^Sangermo" of the guides' 
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stories. Pushing off again on the Upper St. Regis Lake, Paul 
Smith's is reached without further carries. 

The trip through the Upper St. Regis and Spitfire Pond is a 
most charming boat ride. The shores are shaded by natural 
groves in which are located elegant and luxurious camps, while 
the narrow, winding streams connecting them add a charming 
variety to the beautiful scenery which characterizes these two 
upper lakes. The Lower St. Regis, however, is disappointing, its 
shores being low, devoid of beauty, and uninteresting. It is two 
miles long, and 1,623 feet above tidewater. Still, it is a very 
popular resort, and is easily reached by good coach roads running 
from the nearest railroad stations. The Northern Adirondack 
station is seven miles distant ; the Adirondack and St. Lawrence 
Railroad runs within five miles ; and a^ smooth, weU-traveled 
roacl leads eight miles to Bloomingdale Station, on the Chateau- 
gay Railroad. There is no village on the Lower St. Regis Lake, 
nor any collection of houses except the famous hostelry which 
has given its name to the place. A Protestant Episcopal chapel 
(St. John's in the Wilderness), of rustic architecture, has been 
erected for the benefit of the large summer colony at this place, 
and stands near by on the Bloomingdale coach road. Mountain 
climbers will find the St. Regis Mountain worth the trouble of 
an ascent, the numerous lakes scattered around its base in every 
direction affording a grand panorama of forest and water. 

From the Lower St. Regis the long water route of the wilder^ 
ness extends still another day's journey to Loon Lake, where its 
terminus is reached. The first body of water on this part of the 
route is Osgood Pond, which is somewhat larger than the Lower 
St. Regis, and only a short distance from it. It is thirty-six feet 
higher, and flows into a different branch of the St. Regis River. 
The northern boundary of the Adirondack Park is crossed here, 
the country to the north of this line being more or less open, 
tvith large areas of burned or denuded lands ; while, eastward, 
^long the road to Bloomingdale Station there is a succession of 
cleared farms for several miles, beyond which the country is level 
and largely devoid of forests. But there is a good forest growth, 
for the greater part of the distance, along the chain of lakes 
leading to Loon Lake ; and the Sable Mountains, on the north- 
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east) are well wooded and stocked with deer. This territory can 
not be included in the Park without making a long, nar- 
row projection on the northern boundary, which is deemed 
nnadvisable. 

From Osgood Pond an extremely narrow and shallow 
inlet leads through marshes and high swamp grass to the 
inlet being too narrow in many places for the use of oars. 
Jones' Pond has flat, marshy shores, and is a mile and one-half 
long. A short carry leads to Rainbow Lake, and brings the 
traveler again within the watershed of the Saranac Eiver and 
Lake Champlain. Rainbow Lake is nearly three miles long,, 
about three-fourths of a mile wide, with a bend in its general 
direction from which it derives its name. Although on the 
tiorthem edge of the Great Forest, the ridges on the northwest, 
towards Meacham Lake, are thickly wooded, and during the last 
seaaon a large number of deer were driven thence into Rainbow 
Lake and its connecting streams. 

The fishing here is also good, the lake having been well 
stocked from the State Hatchery near by. It is claimed that a 
" laker " weighing fifty-two pounds was caught in these waters ; 
if so, this place should have credit for the largest trout on record. 
The Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railroad runs close to the 
lake, and has a station at this point. 

From Rainbow Lake the route runs through Lilypad Pond, 
whose surface is so thickly covered with the broad, flat leaves of 
the water lily that a boat is pulled through it only by hard work ; 
thence, through the waters of Round Lake, whose inlet is lined 
with bare, dead trunks of trees which were killed by the dam at 
its outlet ; thence through Mud Lake to a road, a mile or more in 
length, leading to Chase's hotel at the southeastern end of Loon 

Lake. 

From Mud Lake there is a water communication with Loon 
Lake through the outlet of the latter, and thence across Loon 
Lake to the landing at Chase's ; but this outlet is seldom navi- 
gable for guide boats, and so the tourist steps ashore at the road 
near the outlet of Mud Lake. The long journey ends at Chase's, 
and here the tourist says good-by to his trusty guide with a feel- 
ing of friendship stronger than that of passing acquaintance. 
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The route just described runs through the central line of the 
Oreat Forest and Adirondack Park. Owing to the winding 
streams, and long detour at Baquette Lake, it is 102 miles from! 
Blue Mountain to Loon Lake, the trip requiring four days of 
steady traveling* It is best divided as follows : 

MD 

(1) Blue Mountain Lake to Long Lake Village 

(2) Long Lake village to Wawbeek 

(3) Wawbeek to PauPs Smith's 

(4) Paul Smith's to Loon Lake 19 



102 



This journey can be made by ladies without fatigue, or lac c of 
suitable hotel accommodations. No baggage beyond one s "U 
hand bag should be taken, while thick shoes for muddy cai 
and water-proof garments in case of ram wiU be a wise provis 
On the first day's journey, time may be saved by going in 
steamer from Blue Mountain as far as Forked Lake Carry, l 
guide's boat being carried on the "roof" of the little steam ei | 
Otherwise, it will prove a long, hard day's work for ti J 
guide, as there is no suitable stopping place for the nigh i 
short of Helms', on Long Lake, thirty-one miles from Blut 
Mountain. 

Having rested at Loon Lake, a short ride on a first-class six- 
horse coach brings one to the Chateaugay B^ilroad station, at 
the head of the lake, where the cars may ba taken for Platts- 
burgh, fifty-four miles distant. The Adirondack and St. Law- 
rence Eailroad also has a station here, by which the exit may be 
made by Tray of Malone, twenty-six mUes distant. 

The preceding pages relate only to a part of the vast territory 
within the Adirondack Park, and describe only a central belt 
running north and south. To fully understand the many ques- 
tions connected with the study and management of the Oreat 
Forest, it must be traversed in the opposite direction as well, fol- 
lowing the central belt which runs tost and west. And so some 
information is offered regarding the various localities along what 
may be termed the 
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LowEB Sabanac, Tupper Lakes, and Beaver River Route. 

Leaving Albany, the summer tourist takes the Delaware and 
Hudson Railroad, and proceeds to Plattsburgh via Lake George 
and Lake Champlain, a ride which is unsurpassed in its varied 
and beautiful scenery. From Plattsburgh the Chateaugay Rail- 
road leads to the Lower Saranac Lake, seventy miles, crossing 
the northern boundary of the proposed State Park, at Blooming- 
dale Station. The Chazy and Chateaugay Lakes are passed on 
the way, beautiful sheets of water with picturesque shores ; but 
these lakes are no longer within the Great Forest. The encroach- 
ment of agriculture, and the denudation consequent upon the 
charcoal burning and extensive iron industries along the road 
have, with the exception of scattered tracts of woodland, pushed 
the line of the main forest back to the Lower Saranac Lake. 
But from the latter point the Great Forest extends westward in 
one unbroken stretch for seventy-five miles to the Lewis County 
line. 

The Lower Saranac Lake, on account of its accessibility by rail- 
road, excellent hotels, and charming scenery, has become the 
most populous summer resort in the entire wilderness. The lake 
has an altitude of 1,539 feet, which, with the hygienic advan- 
tages of the surrounding forests, has made it a favorite spot for 
invalids suffering from pulmonary disease. 

The Adirondack Cottage Sanftarium 

is situated on a high hill within a mile of Saranac Lake Tillage, 
its site commanding a magnificent view of mountains, as yet 
covered to their very summits with evergreen forests. There are 
several buildings belonging to the institution, a central one con- 
taining the office, dining-room, parlor, billiard hall, etc., with 
neighboring cottages, in each of which there are rooms for two 
or more persons. It is the pioneer institution of its kind in this 
country, and is duly incorporated. 

Though within easy access by rail of many large eastern cities 
it offers climatic advantages which can only be equaled by the 
most famous and distant health resorts. It represents the first 
organized attempt made in this country to cure or arrest incipient 

17 
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consumption, and to put climate within the reach of persons of 
moderate means. It offers to patients the benefits of climatic 
treatment, a- systematic open-air life, hygienic habits, and suit- 
able medical treatment, these being now recognized as the best 
and only means of curing incipient consumption. 

The Sanitarium is a semi-charitable institution ; that is, a charge 
of five dollars per* week, which covers everything but medicine, 
is made to each patient, and the deficit in the running expenses 
of the institution is made up by annual subscriptions. Each year, 
any surplus on hand is put aside as a nucleus for an endowment 
fund. 

It treats annually from 120 to 130 patients, and its annual 
reports show that twenty-five per cent of these are apparently 
cured ; while twenty-five to thirty per cent more are sufficiently 
restored in health to resume their work or support themselves by 
their own efforts while living in a suitable climate. Starting 
eight years ago with less than $6,000 as its total assets, the Sani- 
tarium has met with most generous support. Its history has thus 
far been one of steady and rapid growth, and expansion in all its 
departments. It is free from debt, has a small free bed fund, and 
a growing nucleus for an endowment fund. It bids fair to do 
good work in the future as a practical attempt at relieving a form 
of human suffering for which little has ever been undertaken 

Information regarding the sanitary benefits of the Great 
Forest is so largely sought after, that at the risk of repetition, -we 
quote from one of our previous reports : 

The sanitary value of our forests can not be over-estimated. In 
addition to their furnishing a summer resort for the overcrowded 
population of our towns and cities, a place where rest, recu|>era- 
tion and vigor may be gained by our highly nervous and over- 
worked people, the healthful and purifying influence of coniferous 
forests has been thoroughly established. The belief that the 
atmosphere of evergreen forests has a curative effect upon persons 
suffering from pulmonary phthisis, is a very old one. The old 
Romans sent patients with ulcerated lungs to Libra, where, by 
breathing the balsamic emanations of the pines, with whicli the 
country abounded, they are said to have lived many years freed 
from their complaints. 
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The testimony, based on personal, careful and scientific investi- 
gation of such men as Dr. E. L. Trudeau, of Saranac, can not be 
set adde. Himself an invalid, restored to health by forest life, 
he has devoted himself to the question of environment, in its 
relation to tuberculosis, and by experiment on living animals has 
demonstrated the value of the terebinthine forests of the Adiron- 
dack r^ipon as a factor in warding oif pulmonary diseases. He 
says that: 

"Twenty-five per cent of the patients sent to the Adirondacks 
suffering from incipient consumption come back cured, a proportion 
only surpassed by the State of Colorado. As a sanitarium for the 
State and city of New York alone, the value of this region is inesti- 
mable, and many professional men will be at a loss where to send their 
saffering patients who are unable to pay the expenses of a trip to 
Colorado or California, unless some steps be immediately taken to save 
the State this heritage that should be preserved for the people.*' 

Dr. Alfred L. Loomis, of New York (an eminent authority), 
has also given valuable scientific testimony to the value of ever- 
green forests as a therapeutic agent in lung affections. He writes : 

" Having long since been convinced by my observations that ever- 
green forests have a powerful purifying effect upon the surrounding 
atmosphere, and that it is rendered antiseptic by the chemical combi- 
nations which are constantly going on in them, I invite attention to 
some conditions which may explain their therapeutic power. Such 
ambiguous terms as ' balsamic influence,' ' health-giving emanations ' 
and ^ aromanized atmosphere ' must be regarded as empty phrases, and 
meaningless as scientific explanations. The clinical evidence, however, 
of the beneficial effects of pine forests on phthisical subjects is unques- 
tionable. The changes attributable to the persistent inhalation of air 
impregnated with the emanations of evergreen forests are such as to 
indicate that the atmosphere is not only aseptic but antiseptic, made 
antiseptic by some element which is not alone fatal to germ life, but 
at the same time is stimulant and tonic to normal physiological pro- 
cesses within the lungs. We are led to the conclusion that this anti- 
septic element of evergreen forests, an element which is not found else- 
where, is the product of the atmospheric oxidization of turpentine. It 
is evident that the local and constitutional effects of turpentine are 
those of a powerful germicide, as well as a stimulant. Its presence in 
the atmosphere of the pine forests can not be questioned. Again, 
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ozone is said to be present in exoess in the air of evergreen forests, 
and the beneficial effects of such an air have been ascribed to this sub- 
stance alone. But it seems evident that there is a close relation 
between an excess of ozone in the atmospliere and turpentine exhalation. 
^' Recent developments in the treatment of phthisis by gaseous injec- 
tions, if they are found beneficial, are apparently due to the arrest of 
septic poisoning, and not to the destruction of the tubercle bacilli. It 
is my belief that the atmosphere of evergreen forests acts in a similar 
manner, and facts seem to prove that the antiseptic agent which so 
successfully arrests putrefactive processes, and septic poisoning, is the 
peroxide of hydrogen, formed by the atmospheric exudation of turpen- 
tine vapors. It is stated that whenever the pine, with its constant 
exhalation of turpentine vapor and its never failing foliage can be dis- 
tributed in a proper proportion to the population, the atmosphere can 
be kept not only aseptic, but antiseptic by nature's own processes, 
independent of other influences, than a certain amount of sunshine 
and moisture. It is not possible for every one to take his weak lungs 
to an antiseptic air, but it is possible to render the air of most localities 
antiseptic. I would, therefore, impress on the public the importance 
of preserving our evergreen forests, and of cultivating about our homes 
evergreen trees." 

The Lower Sarana<} Lake is six miles long, and in places, nearly 
two miles wide. Its outlet lies on the eastern side of the lake, 
mid-way its length, instead of at the end, its waters flowing into 
the Saranac Biver and thence to Lake Champlain at Plattsburgh. 
Though the outlet is on the side of the lake, the stream bends to 
the north within a mile of the eastern end, and flows through ttie 
village of Saranac Lake.* This place is about one mQe from the 
lake, is the terminus of the Chateaugay Railroad, and is the 
largest village within the lines of the Adirondack Park, 

The lake, with the exception of a small portion at its eastern 
end, is situated in Township 24, four-fifths of which is owned by 
the State. After rowing a short distance from the hotels at the 
eastern end, the line is reached beyond which the entire remainder 
of the lake, its shores, islands, and adjacent forests, are owned by 
the State. Though its scenery is considered inferior to that of 
the Upper Saranac, it has strong points of beauty, the many 

*In addressing letters care must be taken, as, in addition to " Saranac Lake," there is «b 
"Saranac,** ainton County, and a "Saranac Inn,** Franklin Oounty, N. T., all three of thi 
Baranao postK>fflce0 being in the Adirondack region. 
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islands scattered through it adding greatly to its attractions, and 
furnishing charming camp-sites. I^ext to Lake George it has 
the most islands of any lake in the State, there being over fifty, 
including some bare rocks which here and there rise above its 
surface- But there are many large, well-wooded islands whose 
shady thickets make good tenting-grounds, and which are open 
to the public. It is the wish of the Commission that these 
islands and shores should be occupied by the tents of summer 
campers, and the people are urged to avail themselves of the 
advantages and benefits which they afford. The only restric- 
tions imposed are that trees and saplings shall not be cut or 
injured, and that the campers shall limit themselves to the use of 
tents. Kg structures of a permanent character, or buildings of 
any kind whatever, will be permitted, unless provided for by 
some change in the present law. 

The mountain views from this lake are good. Looking east- 
ward, Whitef ace and other mountains loom up in the distance ; 
while, on the south. Mount Ampersand rises grandly in the 
immediate vicinity. Behind the latter mountain lies Amper- 
sand * Pond, a gem of the wilderness, embosomed in mountain 
slopes, and surrounded by grand forests. This little lake is 
nearly round, about one mile wide, and is embellished w4th two 
beautiful islands. It is reached by going down the outlet of the 
Lower Saranac Lake to its junction with Cold Brook ; thence, by 
pushing the boat up the shallow waters of that creek for about 
one mile ; and, thence, by a five-mile trail over a rugged spur of 
Ampersand Mountain. Aside from its beauty, this little lake has 
attained considerable fame by reason of the "philosopher's 
camp" which Professor Agassiz once established on its shore. 
Ee erected a roomy, substantial log building, and in company 
with Lowell, Emerson, Holmes and others, a club was formed 
with the intention of making this a summer home. But after 
buying the Township, which was obtained for a trifling amount, 
Agassiz lost his title through the intricacies of tax sales and 
redemptions. Dissatisfied with this transaction he abandoned 
the project, and leaving his building with its various camp effects 



*HeadIy says "Ampersand, or Ambersand, 
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behind, never returned. Headly, the historian, once made a trip 
to this spot, and occupied the abandoned camp for a week or 
more while deer hunting. Referring to one of the evenings 
passed there he says : 

" Night came on with a cold, lashing rain. The tall trees swayed 
and roared overhead, and utter darkness settled on the camp. Amid 
the nistling rain on the leaves, and the surging blast, came at intervals 
the mournful cry of the loon, and I sat and wondered how Agassiz and 
his aristocratic friends of 'the hub' amused themselves on such a 
night as this. Did they talk learnedly of philosophy and poetry, and 
fill this lonely cabin with strange thoughts and lofty sentiments, or 
did they sit in their shirt-sleeves and smoke pipes and talk fish and deer 
like any loafer ? Judging from my own experience, I thought more 
probably the latter." 

But the trip to Ampersand Pond is no easy one ; and though it 
may be made by persons sojourning in the vicinity, it is "better 
omitted by the passing tourist. 

Passing up the lake the stream is entered which connects the 
Lower Saranac and the Middle Saranac lakes. This connecting 
stream is about three miles long, and is also known as the Saranac 
River. It is narrow and very crooked. About one mile above 
the lower lake are some short rapids, with a fall of ten feet or 
so within as many rods. Formerly the guide boats, in descend- 
ing the stream, used to " shoot " these rapids, the operation form- 
ing a novel and exciting incident of the trip. Unfortunatelv 
some genius conceived the idea not long ago that a steam- 
boat on the lower lake was a necessity, and that a lock placed 
here would facilitate navigation. An appropriation was granted 
by the Legislature for this purpose and the work was underta.lw:en. 
The lock was bmlt, but it is an absolute failure, and is not vised 
for any purpose whatever. It prevents the guide boats from 
descending the rapids, as formerly done, and necessitates a on rr\ 
in going down as well as in going up the stream. It was xxovei 
needed, is useless as it is, and the money appropriated wtJLI 1>< 
better expended in removing it as a needless obstruction. 

Resuming the ascent of the river the Middle Saranac is recioln^M 
without further delay. This lake is nearly round, and lia.s ^ 
diameter of three miles. It is known also, as Round Lak^ • i^^i 
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as there are several Kound lakes and Bound ponds within the 
Great Forest, the sooner this name is dropped the better. For 
this reason the official map just issued by the Forest Commission 
designates this lake as the Middle Saranac. There is a Eound 
Lake near Lake Pleasant, in the southern part of Hamilton 
county, which is equal in every respect, if not superior, to the 
Round Lake of the Saranacs. Still, the Middle Saranac is a 
handsome sheet of water, with bold, mountainous shores, and 
contains some large, pleasant islands. The lake and its islands 
are State property, and the Ampersand Mountain which rises 
grandly from its southern shore is also a part of the Forest Pre- 
serve. This mountain, which ha« been named, with good reason, 
"the Rigi of America," is ascended by a trail leading from the 
lower sand beach on the southeastern side of the lake, and trav> 
elers tarrying in this vicinity should not fail to make a journey 
to its summit. 

The botanist who crosses this lake will be interested in the 
g;iant rushes {soirpvs lacitstris) growing on the sandbars at the 
eastern side near the outlet, some of which are sixteen feet long 
and over one inch in diameter. 

A well-known peculiarity of the Middle Saranac is the high 
wind which is encountered here at times when the surrounding 
lakes are calm. For some reason, as yet unexplained, its surface 
is quickly agitated, and, for heavily laden skiffs, the trip across is 
often attended with danger or delay. In the sunmier of 1890, a 
gentleman on his way to the Upper Saranac was storm-bound 
here, and, with his guide, was obliged to pass the night unshel- 
tered on the narrow neck of land which, at a point on the 
eastern shore separates the lake from its outlet. In order that no 
other traveler should suffer a like inconvenience, this philan- 
thropic tourist sent money to his guide last spring, and instructed 
him to erect a small building or storm-house at this point, which 
would furnish shelter for such unlucky travelers as might be 
caught by the treacherous winds that here seem ever ready to 
pounce upon the unwary sportsman. The building had not been 
up a month before the sides of its interior were penciled over 
with names of the travelers who had availed themselves of its 
protection, together with dates, mention of storms, and expres- 
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sions of thanks. It is a small shanty, built of rough boards, with 
no furniture except an old cooking stove, and, though erected on 
State land, will be allowed to remain. In fact, two oflBlcials of 
the Commission were very glad to avail themselves of its shelter 
one day last summer, to avoid a sudden gale which well-nigh 
swamped their boat. Hurrying inside, they found the " hospice " 
already occupied by a gentleman and two guides who were 
traveling in the opposite direction, bound for the Upper Saranac. 
The Middle Saranac is scarcely ever calm, and its lively breezes 
seem to be ever blowing, and blowing in every direction. It 
should be named " Lake Eolus." 

Passing out of the lake between two huge rocks at its western 
end the Saranac River is again entered, and a pull of half a mile 
or so up its shallow waters brings the boat to Bartlett's Carry, a 
short portage leading around a dam to the outlet of Upper Samnac 
Lake. This carry takes its name from Virgil Bartlett, an Adi- 
rondack pioneer who built a hotel at this place in 1854, and, who 
figures conspicuously in the literature pertaining to the earlier 
history of this region. Though the State owns the surround- 
ing territory for several miles on either side, the land 
around this carry is private property, Bartlett having pur- 
chased 267 acres, and kept his taxes paid on the same. After his 
death the property passed into the hands of the Saranac Club, 
who allowed the hotel to remain for the accommodation of the 
public so far as it might not be needed for their own use. The 
hotel was burned during the last season, but will be rebuilt this 
spring. There is considerable cleared land near it, on which hay 
and vegetables for the use of the club are raised. The dam is at 
the head of the rapids, above the club-house, and is described in 
the tax records as the State dam, or Norton's dam. A saw-mill 
standing there suggests that, as in many other cases, the dam 
originated in private interest rather than in any need on the part 
of the State. 

From Bartlett's, the route to Tupper Lake lies across the south 
end of Upper Saranac Lake to either the Indian Carry or 
Sweeney's Carry, both of which lead to the Eaquette river. The 
Sweeney Carry, leading from the Wawbeek to Tromblee's on 
the Eaquette, is three miles long, but it saves twelve miles of 
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travel and four hours time. The Indian Carry, however, is pre- 
ferable, unless one is pressed for time. It is three-quarters of a 
mile long, and although it involves a longer distance, the route 
affords an observation of the Raquette River for several miles, 
which would be lost in going by the Sweeney Carry. 

Choosing the Indian Carry, a short walk over a pleasant road 
leads to the Stony Creek Ponds ; and here the night should be 
passed preparatory to the long boat ride of thirty-three miles 
through river and lake by which the head of Big Tupper is 
reached without taking the skiff out of the water. The hotel at 
Stony Creek Pond is on State land, and although the occupant 
did not own the land, the action of the assessors in assessing the 
land as non-resident is made the basis of an application to the 
Comptroller for taking the land away from the State, and with 
it the 6,000 acres in the Southeast quarter of Township 23, of 
which it forms a part. Owing to its advantageous location on 
all these carries, and its long water frontage on the Middle and 
Upper Saranac Lakes, this property is worth $40,000. Through 
the courtesy of the Comptroller, this application, also, has been 
referred to the Forest Commission, whose* attorney has accord- 
ingly been instructed to ask the Comptroller for a hearing in the 
case, and to use every measure within the law to prevent the loss 
of this valuable tract. 

The Stony Creek Ponds, at which the journey commences, are 
frequently alluded to as the Spectacle Ponds, although there is 
little or nothing in their outlines which would suggest the name. 
There are three other lakes known as the Spectacles — one near 
Paul Smith's^ one in Fulton county, and one near Schroon Lake, 
each of which has outlines that would better warrant the name. 

From Stony Creek Ponds, the crooked outlet known as Stony 
Creek leads to the Raquette River four miles distant by water. 
Before reaching the river the creek is joined by the Ampersand 
Brook, and many stories are told of tourists and inexperienced 
^ides who, mistaking the channel at this point, pull up this 
brook a long way before their error becomes apparent, a mistake 
mrhich is easily made in going up the stream. 

Pasang out of Stony Creek and its troublesome boating with a 
feeling of relief, the Raquette River is reached, and the boat 

18 
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glides pleasantly down its winding course. The shores are well 
wooded, but low, and they show signs of the damage caused by 
the dam at Raquette Pond. This ride down the Raquette River 
from Stony Creek to the outlet of Raquette River is twenty-one 
mUes long. Five mUes from Stony Creek is the outlet of Fol- 
lensby's Pond, a well-known hunting region. This pond, or lake, 
is three miles long, and was named for a famous recluse who 
once lived there, and whose strange life has furnished material 
for several romantic, wonderful stories. Another pond bearing 
the single name of " FoUensby, Jr." is situated near Paul Smith's 
Station on the Northern Adirondack Railroad. Eight miles 
below the FoUensby outlet are some rapids where the swift cur- 
rent is obstructed by rocks, which make the boating somewhat 
difficult and dangerous. One mile below the rapids the stream 
bends sharply, and, running in an opposite direction for nearly 
one mile, makes a long loop, with a narrow neck of land sixty- 
six feet wide, across which a canal has been dug, saving nearlj' 
two miles of travel Further on another " cut off '* is made by 
passing through a short canal leading into Simmons' Pond, and 
thence through the outlet of this pond into the river again. But 
the distance saved by the latter variation is small, and in low 

water it is not practicable. 

Before reaching this place the serious and extensive damage 
caused by the dam arrests the eye, presenting one of the saddest 
and most desolate pictures of destruction ever witnessed. No 
forest fire, or devastating cyclone, or ruthless axe of the charcoal 
burner, ever wrought such ruin or left such a blasted scene as 
this. For ten miles the lands along the Raquette river are 
covered with the white and ghastly skeletons of the noble trees 
which once made this spot a sylvan paradise. The bare trunks, 
bleached by the sun and storm, the gnarled roots, and gray, 
scrawny limbs thrust sharply forth, recall to mind one of the 
pictures in Dora's " Inferno." The traveler gazes on it all with 
ainazement, and then gives vent to the strongest words that a 
righteous indignation can supply. 

And this was one of the most beautiful rivers in all the 
wilderness- The hunter's boat floated down its ^vinding stream 
beneath the leafy arches of its overhangmg trees, by mossy 
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banks decked with wild flowers, and over waters whose murmur- 
ing sound was mingled ^vith the song of birds. And ,now there 
is the slimy, desolate waste, the black, sluggish stream, and a 
veird stillness broken only by the croak of the raven. 

This destruction was caused by a dam, sixteen feet high, which 
was placed two miles below Raquette Pond, and whose back flow 
extended up the river for fourteen miles, or more. The dam was 
built by the State in 1869, to assist the lumbermen in driving 
logs on the lower Raquette. It was filled for the first time in 
the spring of 1870 ; but, owing to faulty construction, part of the 
stracture was carried away by the water the same spring, infiict- 
ingsome damage below, especially in the village of Potsdam. 
It was rebuilt during the summer, but proved to be a failure. 
The lumbermen did not derive enough benefit from it to warrant 
the expense of keeping it in repair. The superstructure in time 
became rotten, although the foundation remained sound. In the 
summer of 1889, Mr. W. E. LaFountain, Firewarden of the town 
of Waverly, in which the dam is situated, made an application 
to the town board of health for an order to remove the dam, 
alleging in his complaint that the overflow from it caused malaria, 
typhoid fever, etc. 

The board of health of Waverly consulted the State Board of 
Health at Albany, by whom they were advised that it was a 
matter of consideration for the town board ; and, that the town 
board had full power to act in the matter. After a careful 
examination of the matter the town board issued an order to 
LaFountain to remove the dam as a public nuisance. With the 
assistance of inhabitants living in the vicinity he removed most 
of the obstruction, or enough to prevent the river overflowing its 
natural banks. 

But, recently, some parties have rebuilt the dam to a height of 
ten feet, in order to facilitate the navigation of Kaquette pond 
and Tupper lake by some small steam launches which are already 
running on these waters. This was entirely unnecessary; for 
the money and labor might have been better expended in dredg- 
ing a shallow channel for their little steamers. The Forest Com- 
mission are powerless to act in this matter, for the dam is not on 
State land, nor does it overflow any land belonging to the State. 
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The Commission can only protest against it, and do what it can 
to call public attention to the matter. 

The parties interested in the rebuilding of this dam argue that 

the damage from overflow is already done, and that no further 

harm can result from rebuilding it. But this is not so. Farming 

operations have been commenced on the drowned lands, and if 

protected from future overflow these flats will be converted into 

grasslands. In one place this had already been done. Kear 

Simons' Pond some men were at work last September in cutting 

the dead trees and logging them up in piles. In another place, 

near by, the fallow fires were already burning. If there is no 

further damming of the water these unsightly river bottoms will 

soon be converted into green fields. The once beautiful scenery 

of the river can never be restored, but a great improvement on its 

present condition can be made. 

Following the sluggish flow of the river as it winds along 
among the denuded lands, the outlet of Big Tupper I^ke is 
reached. Looking north, across the waste of waters and flooded 
lands, the newly-built village of Tupper Lake is in plain view. 
The Northern Adirondack has its southern terminus at this place, 
and a large saw-mill erected here last summer aflFords employ- 
ment for a great number of people. The village has grown 
rapidly, its hastily erected buildings and freshly graded streets 
reminding one strongly of the Pennsylvania oil regions, or western 
mining towns. The name of this beautiful lake was once sug- 
gestive of primeval forests and their solitude. But Tupper Lake 
IS no longer in the wilderness. Now there are locomotives, saw- 
mills, steam-boats, huge piles of logs skidded on its shores, and 
the cheap surroundings of a pioneer civilization. 

Still, much of its former beauty remiains, and it offers a 
pleasant contrast to the desolate river at its outlet. It is seven 
miles long, quite broa^l, and is 1,554 feet above tide, or 247 feet 
^wer than the hea<l waters of the Raquette River at Blue 
Mountain Lake. It contains forty-two islands, great and small, 
LoL T 7 ? ^^/even-eighths of a mile long. It is known as 
shor! ril • ^'""^ ^^'^"^ ^^ ^^^ handsomest one, its western 

J-'eviis Pxilpit. There is quite a fund of Indian 
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traditions and hunting stories connected with this rock which the 
guides are wont to rehearse as they pull by. Mount Morris, 3,000 
feet high, stands near the eastern shore, and a lesser peak known 
as Arab Mountain rises on the northeast. The shores are clean 
and rocky, with here and there long walls of smooth stone on 
whose face the horizontal water-marks indicate the rise and fall 
of the lake. During the last season the lumbermen were busy 
here, and huge piles of logs were skidded along the eastern banks. 
The logs were almost all hemlock. With few exceptions no 
spraoe was on the skidways, although a large Quantity of 
merchantable spruce was standing close by. 

The Tupper Lakes were named in compliment to a surveyor of 

that name, who was associated with Mr. Mitchell in the survey 

of Macomb's Purchase, and its subdivision into the Great Tracts. 

The most attractive feature of the scenery on Big Tupper is 

found at the Bog Eiver Falls, which are situated on the inlet at 

the southern or upper end of the lake. Here the Bog Eiver 

emptier into the lake, and, dashing over a sloping ledge, is broken 

into foaming, beautiful cascades. There is a remarkable spring 

near these falls, on the west side of the lake, which is a favorite 

stopping place for guides and sportsmen. It is quite large, over 

six feet in diameter, with a bottom of clean, white sand, through 

which its crystal waters boil and bubble to the surface. Climbing 

the stone steps in the path which leads around the faUs the Bog 

River is reached, from which a backward look affords a most 

charming view of the lake and its surroundings, a bit of scenery 

said by many Adirondack travelers to be without its equal in the 

whole r^ion. 

Some writers have alluded to the Bog River as a gloomy, unin- 
terested stream. Nevertheless, the trip through it is a pleasant 
ride. Owing to the discoloration of its water, the most remark- 
able refliections may be seen on its dark, mirror-like surface. 
Every leaf and tree, tint and color, mound and rock along its 
shores are painted on its surface with a wonderful, surprising 
accuracy. The reflected outlines seem even clearer and sharper 
than the objects themselves as seen upon the banks ; and, looking 
over the side of the boat, one can peer into the dim recesses of 
the forest as far as when looking directly at the woods themselves. 
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Reflections of scenery are a familiar feature of the Adirondack 
waters ; but the best acquainted tourist in all that region will 
be surprised at the magic mirror which, under proper conditions 
of sky and water, is here revealed to view. This phenomenal 
reflection, which, by the way, seems to have escaped the notice 
of the various Adirondack writers, is seen at its best between 
the hours of 7 and 9 of a clear, quiet morning. 

Two miles above the f aUs the stream divides, the river bending 
sharply to the right, and leading to the Bog River Chain, and 
Mud Lake Region. The latter is famous for its abundance of 
deer and other game; and moose were found here long after they 
had become extinct in every other part of the Great Forest. But 
the lakes of the Bog River Chain are reached only by several 
tiresome carries, and the country about them is flat and marshy ; 
though a desirable camping ground for sportsmen, it offers no 
attractions to tourists. 

Leaving the Bog River at the junction, the boats ascend the 
left-hand stream on their way to Little Tupper Lake, and after 
going a short distance arrive at the two-mile "draw" which 
leads by a pleasant, shady road to Round Pond. This sheet of 
water is nearly two miles wide, contains three islands, and its 
outline approaches a circle more closely than any other of the 
seven lakes or ponds known by this name. From here Little 
Tupper Lake is reached by ascending a narrow, crooked inlet, 
called The Slang, a word taken from the guides' vocabulary, and 
which is sometimes used by them in describing a stream of this 
character. This " Slang " winds through a tamarack swamp for 
about one mile. 

Little Tupper Lake is nearly six miles long, and is about two 
miles wide, with an elevation of 1,728 feet above tide. There are 
several islands scattered through it, and it has pleasant Avinding 
shores ; but its scenery is without any distinctive features, and 
makes but little impression. There are no mountains in its 
vicinity ; but in clear weather the main peaks of the Adirondacks, 
though forty miles distant, stand out clearly defined along the 
eastern horizon. The surrounding forests have not been injured 
by fire or axe, and the dark foliage of the conifers extends in 
every direction, the Norway pines being conspicuous along the 
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lake and its vicinity. Owing to its remote location the hunting 
and fishing is good. Still, there is only one hotel, and but few 
camps, on this lake. There is some travel from Long Lake to 
this place by way of the Slim Pond Chain, whose headwaters are 
only one mile distant by a carry from the east side of the lake. 
In going from Little Tupper Lake to the Beaver River country, 
the direct route leads up the outlet of Charley Pond. On enter- 
ing this stream some large printed placards, conspicuously posted, 
arrest attention. They read as follows : 

PRIVATE PROPERTY. 

This is an entrance to a Private Park, composed of Townships 37, 
38, Triangle North of 38, in Hamilton County, and Townships 42 and 
43, Herkimer County. Camping, building fires, or in any disturbing 
the Fish or Game on the above property is strictly forbidden. 

Nk-ha-sa-ne Pask Association. 

TRESPASS NOTICE. 

All persons are strictly forbidden to trespass upon these grounds. 
Any Tiolation of the above will be prosecuted to the fullest extent of 
the law. The waters of Smithes Lake are also included in this notice. 

Nb-ba-sa-ns Paek. 
CAUTION. 

The hotels on Smith's Lake and at Munsey's are closed. No one will 

be permitted under any circumstances to camp on Smith's or Albany 

Lake, or in that vicinity. 

Ne-ha-sa-nb Park Association. 

The north shore of Little Tupper Lake, and the entrance to 
Charley Pond outlet, are on the boundary line which separates 
Townships 36 and 37 ; and so the notice of another club is seen 
near by which reads thus : 

PRIVATE PARK 

All persons are hereby warned against trespassing on these grounds 
under penalty of the Law — ^Township No. 36, west one-half — ^Township 
No. 36y Totten <b Crossfield Purchase. 

By order of the 

Hamilton Pabk Company. 
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The latter notice is of doubtful validity so far as it relates to 
Township 35, for the State has a joint ownership in nearly all 
that Township. But the parties who posted the other notices 
own the large territory specified, and the placards are in acoord- 
ance with the requirements of the law relating to trespass. From 
the line of Township 37, where this Preserve is entered, it is over 
a day's journey through it ; and as there are no hotels along the 
route the tourists and sportsmen going to the Beaver River will 
have to encamp within its lines. " Permits " for this purpose 
are granted by the owner of the park, and may be had on 
application. 

It should be stated in this connection that these trespass signs 
are fast becoming a prominent feature of the Adirondacks. 
They meet the eye wherever one crosses land that is not owned 
by the State. On the old and long-traveled carry between the 
Blue Mountain and Baquette Lakes the traveler now passes 
through a strong gateway over which is conspicuously posted the 
sign, " PRIVATE ROAD. NO THOROUGHFARE." 

The outlet of Charley Pond is three miles long and winds 
through a marsh. Its stream grows more and more narrow until 
the guide is obliged to abandon his oars, and, kneeling in the bow 
of his boat, pull it along by grasping the bushes which rasp it« 
sides. But before the pond is reached the stream becomes 
impassable, and a carry of half a mile becomes necessary. 
Charley Pond is a pretty but lonesome looking place, no houses 
or camps being in sight. It takes its name from a guide, Charley 
Brown, who while hunting here one winter fell through the ice 
and was drowned or frozen to death. Having crossed the pond, 
a carry two miles long leads by a very pleasant forest path to the 
watershed of the Beaver River, and down to the sandy shore of 
Smith's Lake. This sheet of water is three miles long, but very 
irregular in its outline. Its elevation above the sea is the same 
as that of Little Tupper Lake, which lies six miles distant on the 
opposite side of the watershed. It contains several islands, and 
is one of the most beautiful lakes in the Great Forest. Several 
smaU ponds unsurpassed for fishing and hunting are situated 
close by, some of them with outlets entering this lake. A short 
carry to the north leads to Clear Pond, and Bog Lake, the head- 
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waters of the Bog Kiver chain, by which route Big Tupper Lake 
can be reached. 

The inlet of the lake is on the southern shore. By ascending 
this inlet a chain of ponds is reached, including Deer, Little Kock, 
West^ and Shingle Shanty Ponds, on one branch ; and on the 
other, Liljrpad Pond, Salmon Lake, and Lonesome Pond, the 
latter being one of the sources of the Beaver River. 

The only building on Smith's Lake is the small hotel at its 
western end, and this has lately been closed. It is now occupied 
by the head gamekeeper of this preserve. But long before this 
lake is reached, the tourists and summer hotels have been left 
behind, and the wilderness here asserts itself in all its solitude 
and primeval beauty. The appearance of seclusion, which is one 
of its great charms, is somewhat marred, however, by the newly- 
built railroad which now skirts its northern shore. 

Smith's Lake derives its name from David Smith, a hunter who 
once lived here, and led a strange, hermit life. He came up the 
Beaver River in 1820, or thereabouts, and for ten years lived 
alone and in solitude at Stillwater. He then pushed farther on 
into the wilderness, and, in 1830, built a log shanty on the shore 
of this lake, which he occupied for fifteen years ; but, on the 
appearance of other hunters and trappers he abandoned his camp 
and went, it is said, to the far west. One account states that he 
was an Englishman, who lived here with no companions but his 
dogs and gun, and that " one winter some hunters in pursuit of deer, 
npon visiting his cabin found it silent and deserted." Another 
says " that in early life Smith married a wife* whom he tenderly 
loved and cared for, but who died shortly after their marriage. 
Her untimely death sent him a hermit into the depths of this 
forest, where he could brood in solitude and silence over his 
great grief." 

Many interesting stories are still told of the strange deeds and 
eccentricities of this old trapper. His cabin stood near the beach 
on the north shore, at the foot of Pratt's Mountain, and the clear- 
ing which he made can still be traced, although it is now covered 
with a second growth of young trees. 

The Ne-hsrsa-ne Park Association which owns this lake, and 
the country for several miles around it, has changed its name to 

19 
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Lake Lila ; and it is so designated on the maps of the various 
surveys which lately have been made in that region. But for 
years to come the guides will allude to it as Smith's Lake, and 
tell the story of the hermit who lived upon its shore. 

The outlet of the lake is about three miles long, and leads into 
Albany Lake. Its channel is obstructed at one point by the 
remains of an old State dam which was erected here in 1865, and 
which, with some rapids below it, necessitates a carry of half a 
mile or more. This dam was built in accordance with an act of 
Legislature, which appropriated $10,000 for " clearing and improv- 
ing (?) the rafting channel of Beaver River, by the construction 
of piers, booms, and dams." 

Albany Lake is noted for the abundance of deer and trout 
which the sportsman can always find here ; but, in appearance, 
it is far inferior to Smith's Lake. There are some pleasant camp- 
ing grounds along the shores at its upper end, but its outlet is 
surrounded by low, sandy shores, and stretches of shallow wat^r 
filled with rushes and lily pads. The area of its water surface is 
about the same as that of its neighbor, but it differs greatly in 
shape. The upper part is circular, with well-wooded banks, and 
a narrow opening which, in going west, is mistaken at first sight 
for its outlet, but which leads into another portion of the lake. 
It takes its name from an old State highway, once known as the 
Albany Eoad, that crossed it near its outlet. 

The name of this lake, also, has been changed by its new pro- 
prietors from Albany Lake to Ne-ha-sa-ne l.ake, the latter appella- 
tion being the Indian name for the Beaver River, and meaning 
" crossing on a log." 

After rowing through a Avide expanse of rushes and aquatic 
vegetation at the foot of the Lake the Beaver River is entered. 
The channel of the Beaver commences at this place, although the 
stream connecting Smith's and Albany Lakes may also be con- 
sidered as a part of this river. 

After going a short distance the current is so filled with rocks 
that a carry of three-fourths of a mile must be made, after which 
there is a delightful ride to Little Rapids. There was a small 
hotel here, known as " Munsey's ;" but it was closed last September 
by the Nehasane Park Association whose domain includes this 
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township also. Now that the public houses at Munsey's and at 
Smith's Lake are closed, travelers are left without hotel acconimo- 
dations along the entire route from Stillwater to Little Tupper, a 
jonmey of over fifty miles through a wilderness on which no 
house or camp remains to offer its hospitalities to the wearied or 
belated traveler. Furthermore the Supervisors of Herkimer 
county have recently passed a resolution ordering the abandon- 
ment and closing of the State roads known as the Carthage road, 
and the Old Military Hoad, leaving this entire territory without 
a public thoroughfare. 

Carrying the boat around the rapids at Munsey's, it is launched 
again, and the long ride to Stillwater begins. From Munsey's it 
is only nine miles by the old Carthage road ; but by the river it 
is twenty-five miles. The river runs near the road all the way, 
but in such a succession of long loops and bends that the distance 
by boat is more than doubled. Still the river is preferable, and 
about as quick ; for the road is so rough that the horses are 
obliged to wallc the whole distance. 

The Beaver Eiver is not only crooked, but, at its upper end, is 
quite narrow, and warrants its old Indian name, which signifies 
that it may be spanned by a fallen tree and crossed thereon. Still 
it is navigable to some extent, and a little side-wheel steamboat 
of rude construction, named " Wild Jess,'' runs from Stillwater 
up to Munsey's. 

The Beaver Eiver, in its general direction, runs west, and 
empties into the Black Hiver at a point about seven miles below 
LowviUe. It is eight miles long, its headwaters extending within 
one-third of a mile of Brandreth Lake. Five miles from Munsey's 
it is joined by the South Branch ; and eight miles further on the 
outlet of the Eed Horse Chain comes in from the north. This 
chain of lakes is situated in a primeval forest that has never been 
entered by the lumbermen. It contains a valuable growth of 
spruce, and is the best timbered of any locality in the Great 
Forest. Just before reaching Stillwater the river is joined by 
TmtcheU Creek, an important tributary which comes from the 
south. 

For several mites above Stillwater the banks of the river have 
been overflowed and the timber killed by the backwater from 
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the State dam, which was built there in 1886, under sanction of 
an act passed in 1881, " to construct reservoirs for the purpose of 
restoring Black Eiver to its natural (?) supply of water." The 
injury inflicted is widespread, and actions against the State for 
damages in large amounts are now pending before the Board of 
Claims. Nor can it be learned that this so-called reservoir has 
ever been of any substantial benefit to the mills or waterpower 
of the Black Eiver. 

At Stillwater — or Dunbar's, as it is often called — there is a 
hotel, and some cottages which belong to the same management. 
There are no other buildings, and the clearing is surrounded by 
a dense forest. Below Stillwater the river is not navigable, even 
for skiffs, and so the long boat ride from the Lower Saranao ends 
here. The returning guide starts on his lonely journey up the 
Beaver River, while the traveler, seated on a buckboard, pushes 
on through the dark forest which still lies to the westward 
between him and the open fields of civilization. 

Stillwater had its hermit hunter, also, one Jimmy O'Kane, an 
old trapper who came there in 1844, and lived a solitary life for 
iiiany years, during which he was the only inhabitant within 
many miles. But one New Year's day a great storm of snow 
and wind swept over the forest, and when it cleared away some 
passing hunters, seeing no smoke issuing from the chimney, 
entered his shanty and found him dead, " his body lying on. a 
rude bed near the fireplace, his head and shoulders somewhat 
elevated, his cap drawn over his eyes, and his hands crossed upon 
his breast." A party of men waded through the deep snow from 
"Watson, thirty miles away, to bury the dead hunter, and laid him 
in a grave near his cabin, marking the spot with a rude wooden 
monument at the head, and a boat paddle at the foot of his soli- 
tary grave.* 

And such was life in Brown's Tract in 1857. 

From Dunbar's (Stillwater) to Fenton's, it is ten nules. The 
route lies along the old State Eoad which once ran from Car- 



* For this kindly deed their names are worthy of remembrance. The men who thus l»uried 
him were Elder Elihu Robinson, ex-SherUf Peter Kirley, Joseph Garman, William Olenn, XL 
Harrey. Thomas Kirby, F. Itobinaon, and Aretas Wetmore.— J^Vom Nwihem New Yartc; &y 
Nathaniel Bartlett Sylveater, 
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thage, on the Black River, to Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, a 
distance of 133 miles. This road was built in 1840, and for 
ninety-five miles of its length it ran through a dense forest. 
Between Munsey's and Fenton's it is still in use, though well- 
nigh impassable for lack of proper care; but east of Munsey's the 
bridges are gone, and the road has been abandoned between 
there and Long Lake. Between Dunbar's and Fenton's it is in 
such wretched condition that horses can not go faster than a 
walk. It is a mere string of rocks and mud holes. This seems 
inexcusable; for the town of Wilmurt is the largest town in the 
State, and "^ the same time has the least number of miles to keep 
in order. 

The road leads, all the way, through a magnificent forest, in 
which active lumbering operations are carried on. There is con- 
siderable hemlock here, and as the bark is worth two dollars per 
cord on the tree — or five dollars at the tanneries — the hemlock 
is being cut as well as the other soft woods. 

Fenton's, or " Number Four," is within four miles of the open 
country, and marks the last stage of this long forest journey 
which spans the wilderness from east to west. The Beaver Lake, 
which receives and discharges the waters of the Beaver Kiver, is 
near here, a small body of water about one and one-quarter miles 
long with an elevation of 1,435 feet above the sea. In speaking 
of it Sylvester says : 

" There is not a lake in the whole wUdemess more beautiful than 
Beaver Lake, as seen from Fenton's, near by, in the soft light of 
a sultry August day. Surrounded by its deeply indented, thickly- 
wooded shore, it there appears like a pool of liquid amber, sleeping m 
an emerald basin. It is a sweet picture of repose, typifying that 
sense of perfect rest which steals over us nowhere else but in the deep 
stillness of the woods and fields, far away from the ceaseless din of 
crowded cities." 

The post-office of this place is called Number Four, a peculiar 
name which excites considerable curiosity as to its derivation. 
Fenton's Hotel, in which the post-office is located, is situated in 
Township 4, Brown's Tract ; and for many years the hunters 
and lumbermen had no other way of designating this and 
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adjoining localities except by the numerals which the surveyors 
had appended to the various townships. Hence the postal 
address of Number Four. The name has the merit of original- 
ity, and is an improvement on the 'villes, 'burgs, 'tons, and 
other suffixes which are so prominent in the National Postal 
List. 

From Number Four the exit leads to Lowville, eighteen miles 
distant, a station on the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Kail- 
road. The ride to Lowville is a pleasant one, the first four miles 
being through the woods, from which one emerges on the brow 
of a hill overlooking the valley of the Black River. The view 
from here is a rare and magnificent one, extending many miles, 
and including the distant spires of several towns and villages. 

The distance traveled from Lower Saranac Lake to Number 
Four is 115 miles and requires five days. The journey is best 
divided as follows : 

MUes. 

1) Lower Saranac to Stony Creek Pond 15 

2) Stony Creek Pond to head of Tupper Lake 33 

3) Head of Tupper Lake to Smith's Lake 23 

4) Smith's Lake to Stillwater 34 

6) Stillwater to Number Four (wagon) ^... lo 

Total 115 



The second day's journey, it will be remembered, may be 
shortened twelve miles by taking the Sweeney Cany instead of 
the Indian Carry as above. 

The Mountain Region. 

But it is not necessary to confine one's self to a guide's boat in 
order to enjoy Adirondack scenery ; in fact, there is much of it 
that can not be seen from the waterways. The mountain region 
can be reached only by stage roads, supplemented by pedestrian 
trips. These roads are kept, in good condition for travel ; the 
stages are large, clean, and comfortable ; and the mountain views 
along the route are grand — all combining to make this part of 
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the Adirondacks a most delightful one for those who are fond of 
coaching, drivyig, or an old-fashioned ride on top of a six-horse 
*' Concord.'' 

.The tour of the mountains will thus form a third journey, one 
entirely distinct from the two previously described, and which 
may be called the 

Elizabethtown, Keene Valley and Wilmington Route. 

Leaving Albany, and traveling by way of Saratoga, Lake 
George, and Lake Champlain, the village of Westport is reached, 
a pleasant summer resort on the west shore of Champlain, from 
whence one can look across the blue waters of the lake to the 
distant mountains of Vermont and New Hampshire. It is one 
of the gateways to the Adirondacks, and is especially convenient 
for those visiting Keene Valley and the mountains of the Marcy 
Banga At the steamboat landing, or railroad station, passen- 
gers will find well-equipped, six-horse coaches which run to 
Elizabethtown, eight miles distant, at which place they connect 
with stages for Keene Valley. The road leads westward 
through a country which is partly wooded, by occasional farms, 
and along a valley which offers some beautiful mountain views, 
the symmetrical peak of Raven Mountain, a few miles beyond 
Westport, being particularly conspicuous. 

Elizabethtown is a picturesque village, beautifully situated in 
the valley of the Boquet River,* and is a great favorite with the 
many people who make their summer residence there. Tourists 
bound for Keene Valley or the mountains will find it a very 
desirable place to break the journey and remain over night. 
From here to Keene Valley it is thirteen miles. Five miles west 
of the village, to the north of the road, stands Mount Hurricane, 
a giant outpost of the Adirondack Titans, its lofty peak attain- 
ing an elevation of nearly 4,000 feet. In crossing the ridge, 
beyond which lies the valley of the Ausable, the road runs 
through Hurricane Notch, and then, descending the farther side, 
emerges from the woods affording a view of the Keene Valley 

* Named by WiUJam QulUilaod, a colonial landowner, on account of the flowers upon its 
tMnka. Some asBort it derives its name from Colonel Boquet, who encamped upon its borders, 
Wt it bore the name before his appearance.— ^(/Ved B, Street 
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in all its enchanting beauty. The shining river, the green 
meadows, the peaceful hamlet, and Alpine si^opes beyond, 
combine to make one of the fairest scenes that ever greet 
the eye. 

In arranging for a tour of the mountains it is advisable to 
establish temporary headquarters in the Keene Valley, as it is 
the best point from which the various trips can be made ; or, 
what is better, if one can afford it, push on three miles farther 
to St. Hubert's Inn, better knoAvn as Beede's. 

Keene is without the lines of the Adirondack Park, the 
boundary of that proposed domain lying along the forest covered 
ridges to the west of the valley. This vale includes several 
farms, two villages, and throughout its length is interspersed with 
the handsome cottages of summer residents. There is little or 
no forest between it and Lake Champlain ; and so the line of the 
park was drawn to the west of the valley. Still the wooded 
slopes of the Great Forest skirts its fields, and the paths to the 
mountain passes start from its very doors. 

Beyond Keene Valley the line of the forest bends backward 
to the east, inclosing the dense wilderness which lies south of 
Beede's, and through which the road passes to Euba Mills and 
Lake Champlain. Along this road, one mile from Beebe's, is 
Chapel Pond, a mountain lake surrounded by high precipitous 
walls of rock, the road past the lake running through Chapel 
Pond Gorge, a romantic defile which lies between two mountains 
known as Noon Mark and the Giant. The land surrounding this 
locality is owned by the State. Close by are the Roaring Brook 
Falls, a succession of beautiful cascades falling from a height of 
300 feet. In fact, there are several of these mountain waterfalls 
near Keene Valley, which are easily visited and which form the 
objective point of many a delightful excursion. ' 

But the most beautiful scenery in all this locality is found at 
the Ausable Lakes. This charming spot must not be confounded 
with the Ausable Chasm,' which is over fiftv miles distant on the 
borders of Lake Champlain. These lakes, the Lower and Upper 
Ausable, are situated within the territory owned by the Adi- 
rondack Mountain Reserve Association, the entrance to whose 
rounds is near St. Hubert's Inn, from whence a road, three and 
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one-half miles long, leads to the Lower Lake. At this entrance 
there is a rastio gateway and toll-house, on which the following 
notices are posted : 

NOTICE. 

AdIBOKDACK MoiTNTAIN-RBSEByS. 

This company desires to preserve the Ausable lal^es, rivers, and adjacent 
forests in their natural beauty, and to prevent them from being injured^ — 
to restock the waters with fish and to protect the game. Places of 
interest are to be rendered more accessible by roads and trails. 

The property of this company is private property, but is open to 
mtors willing to observe the following regulations: 

TiMBSB. 

Catting green timber, peeling bark, or defacing in any way the 
property of the company, is absolutely forbidden. 

FiBES. 

Ko one except the authorized guides will be allowed to make fires. 
Smokers aiae particularly requested to be careful in the use of matches. 

Camps and Camping. 

No person is allowed to camp upon the property of the company, 
unless accompanied by an authorized guide. These guides have the use 
of specified camps. Parties going into camp for the night are required 
to enter their names ip the camp register at the boat-house cottage on 
the lower lake. A small charge will be made each person for every 
night spent in camp. No charge for camp use will be made to parties 
not remaining over night, but the use of camps can be secured only by 
parties accompanied by authorized guides. 

Boats and Boat-housk Cottage. 

A number of new boats of approved model for safety have been placed 
npon the lower lake. These may be rented by the hour or day. 

The boat-house cottage has been provided for the rest and refresh- 
ment of visitors to the lakes. Some necessary supplies for campers can 
he obtained there. On Sundays nothing will be sold, and boats will not 

herentei 

Road. 

A wagon road has been constructed to the lower lake at a large out- 
lay. The cost of maintenance will be heavy, and a toll will be charged 
to persons passing over the road. The receipts from tolls will be used 
to maintain and improve the road. 

20 
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Hunting and Fishing. 

Hunting and fishing will be allowed by special permit onfy. 

Any person violating these regulations, or acting in a disorderly man- 
ner, or guilty of practices tending to interfere with the pleasure and 
comfort of persons using the property, will be considered as a trespasser 
and treated as such. 

NOTICE. 

adirondack mountain reserve. 

Charge for Use of Camps. 

Parties accompanied by authorized guides, and remaining in camp 
over night, are required to enter their names on the camp register at the 
boat-house cottage, and pay twenty-five cents for each person for each 
night in camp. For over two weeks, at rate of one dollar and twenty- 
five cents per week. 

Charge for Boats. 

The authorized guides have their own boats on both lakes. 
Persons desiring to hire company boats on the lower lake will be 
charged for them : 

For one-half hour or less $0 25 

•First hour or fraction of an hour 35 

Second and subsequent hours or fraction 20 

For the iay 1 00 

Boats must be returned by 6.30 p. m., except iinder special agreement. 
Company boats on the upper lake hired only with special permit 
and key at one dollar for any part of a day. 

Road Toi.lr — Season of 1891. 

Saddle horse $0 30 

One horse and wagon 50 

Two horses and wagon 1 00 

Four horses and wagon 1 75 

Six horses and wagon 2 25 



Package tickets, twelve for price of ten singles. 
Season tickets not transferable. 

In place of the old, nearly impassable road a new one has been 
constructed by the company at a great expense. It is a most 
delightful drive, winding through the cool shadows of the forest, 
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along a mountain stream abounding in beautiful cascades and 
charming woodland views. 

Part of the forest along this road was cut clean about twenty- 
five years ago by charcoal burners, and persons interested in 
forestry matters will note with pleasure as they ride by, that the 
land has completely reforested itself, there being little in the 
present growth which would indicate to a casual observer that it 
differed from the original forest on the surrounding lands. There 
are large areas in this county which have been cleared by char- 
coal burners, but which are rapidly recovering their growth, their 
present condition affording an encouraging outlook for the future 
welfare of these forests. 

The road ends at the Lower Ausable Lake, and as it leaves the 
woods turns sharply in its descent to the water, affording a sud- 
den view of what more closely resembles Swiss scenery than any- 
thing else in the Adirondacks. The lake is a mile and a half long; 
but a bend in its direction prevents a view of its entire length. 
The mountains rise on either side, in nearly perpendicular walls, 
directly from the water's edge. On the left, or east side, ate the 
palisades on whose overhanging cliffs is the remarkable profile 
known as Indian Head. The mountain scenery of America 
includes several curiosities of this kind, but none of them resem- 
bles the outlines of the human face so strongly as the great stone 
Sphinx which for centuries has grimly watched the defiles of the 
Lower Ausable. 

There are no hotels or houses at the Ausable Lakes. There is 
a boat-house at the Lower Lake where boats may be hired by 
persons wishing to take a ride ; but this privilege does not include 
the Upper Lake. Meals can be obtained here, also, it necessary. 
From the boat-house a short walk leads to Eainbow Falls, a cas- 
cade with a sheer descent of 130 feet. On the west side of the 
lake are the steep slopes of Mount Resagonia, or Saw Teeth, as 
it is sometimes called on account of the three peaks which form 
its serrated ridge. 

The Upper Ausable Lake can be visited only by employing one 
of the licensed guides of the Association, each of whom has a 
permanent rustic camp established there in which parties can be 
comfortably and pleasantly entertained over night, or for as 
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many days as they may wish to stay. Having hired one of the 
local guides, the tourist leaves the stage and takes a boat at the 
Lower Lake. Arriving at its upper end, a carry of nearly one 
mile along a pleasant path leads to the Upper Lake. This lake 
is two miles in length, about half a mile wide, and is nearly 2,000 
(1,993) feet above the sea. The views of the mountains from 
here are grand, particularly of Haystack, Basin and Gothic. 
Mount Haystack is the most prominent, its symmetrical outUnes 
indicating clearly the derivation of its name. 

The inlet of the lake, also known as part of the Ausable River, 
is easily ascended by boat, although quite narrow. A boat can 
be pulled up its stream to the low divide beyond which, at a short 
distance, lies the source of the Boreas River, one of the streams 
on the Hudson watershed. 

The pretty rustic camps which the guides have erected on this 
lake are a very attractive feature, and visitors to Keene Valley 
should avail themselves of the advantages which they offer for a 
night or two in this the wildest of Nature's haunts. Guides will 
accompany parties from Keene Yalley, or meet them at the 
Lower Lake. 

The guide wiU furnish boats on each lake, and on arriving at 
his camp it will be found well stocked with food, dishes, beds, 
and all necessary conveniences. These camps are located on pro- 
jecting points ajong the shore of the Upper Ausable, or on desir- 
able knolls. The site selected in each case has some grand moun- 
tain scenery spread out before it in the immediate foreground, 
some lofty peaks whose gilded summits announce the morning, 
and which glow with the sunset hues long after the evening 
shadows have settled down upon the dark and quiet lake. 

Ladies and children can sojourn in these camps without under- 
going any fatigue, privation or exposure of health. The cooking 
of the guides is all that one could ask for, and the bed of balsam 
boughs affords delicious sleep. 

But the criticism is often made that ttiis territory is owned 
and rigidly controlled by a private club ; and, what is more, that 
these clubs are increasing in number. Very true, and in reply 
we would say, that the sooner the State itself acquires the 
remaining land, the better; that the extension of these private 
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reserves will continue until your honorable body grants the 
appropriations necessary to secure the remainder of the Great 
Forest for the unrestricted use of the public. 

The highest peaks of the Adirondacks, with one exception, are 
situated in this immediate vicinity * Mount Marcy overtops 
thera all with an elevation of 5,344 feet, it being the highest 
mountain in the State. It is also known as Mount Tahawus, 
an Indian name which means "piercing the clouds." The 
ascent of this peak is best made from Keene Yalley, and 
from the Ausable Lakes. From the village in Eeene Valley the 
distance to the summit is nine miles, the trail following the 
course of John's Brook and Panther Gorge, passing on the way 
the cascades of Big Falls and BushneU's Falls. From the Upper 
Ausable Lake the distaoice is five miles. 

In taking the latter route it is well to first go into camp at 
the Upper Lake in one of the comfortable spots belonging to 
the guide. Then, starting fresh in the morning, make the ascent, 
and return at night to the camp, the trip being made thus with- 
out fatigue, and over a trail which will admit of ladies joining 
the party. The first part of the journey may be made by boat, 
rowing up the inlet of the Upper Ausable to the junction of 
Marcy Brook, and thence up the latter stream to the trail which 
leads along the west side of Mount Bartlett. The path then 
joins the John's Brook trail from Keene Yalley, in Panther 
Croi^, a deep, gloomy ravine lying between Marcy and 
Haystack. 

From here the ascent is quite steep and the vegetation shows 
signs of the increasing altitude, the dwarfed evergreens dimin- 
ishing in height until the rocky slopes rise bare and gray to the 
summit. The beautiful Alpine mosses, which lower down cov- 

* The prindiMd mountains in the order of their height, as determined by the State Survey, are 
aafoOowB: 

Namew Helf?ht. Name. • Height. 

Ifarer fi<844 Gothic 4^44 

Mdntere 5,901 Redfield 4,688 

Hsytiack 4,918 Nipple Top 4,084 

Dlx 4,916 SantanoniT 4,044 

Buin... 4,905 Baddli 4,686 

OrsTFeak 4,908 Qiant 4,680 

ftirU^t 4,889 Seward 4,884 

Whtteftoe 4,871 Maoomb 4,871 

OoUen 4,738 

They are all in E88e:if County except Mt. Seward. 
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ered the rocks with their green cushions, also disappear, leaving 
only stunted balsams no higher than one's head. And yet some 
of these Alpine dwarfs have withstood the howling gales of this 
mountain height for over a century, their slender trunks, when 
cut across, showing under a microscope over one hundred con- 
centric rings of growth. On the southern slope of the mountain 
the balsams reach nearly to the summit. At the top of the 
mountain there is a plateau of bare, uneven rock, about 300 feet 
long by 100 wide, acrrjss which the wind continually sweeps 
with chilling effect. 

In describing a trip to the top of Mount Marcy one of our 
famous writers says : * 

" Surmounting a steep acclivity, then turning into a sort of 
winding gallery, and passing a large mass of rock, I placed 
myself at their side, and lo, the summit ! Famished with thirst, 
I looked around, and basins of water, hoUowed in the stem 
granite, met my gaze — real jewels of the skies — rainwater; 
and truly delicious wa$; it. Next, my eye was startled by one of 
the mos£ delicate little fairy flowers (a harebell) that ever 
grew — sweet as Titania, blue as Heaven, and fragile as hope — 
here, on the very bald tip-top of old Tahawus. I looked around 
for humming birds and butterflies ! It was a beautiful sight, 
that little blossom trembling at the very breath, and yet flourish- 
ing here. Here, where the tawny grass sings sharp and keen in 
the wrathful hurricane that the eagle scarce dares to stem; 
where even the pine shrub can not live, and the wiry juniper 
shows not even its iron wreath ! Here, where the bitter cold 
lingers nearly all the year, and the snow-flake dazzles the June 
sun with its frozen glitter ! Here, on the summit of a peak to 
which the lightning lowers its torch, and at whose base the 
storm cloud crouches. 

" A variety of grasses, a species of dwarf creeping willow, and 
harebells, with other flowers of white and gold, spangle the 
mosses and seam the clefts of the summit. 

" Clear and bright shines the prospect below, and herein we are 
lucky. Old Tahawus ofttimes sets sulky. He will not allow 
his vassal landscape to show itself, but shrouds it in a wet, 

• Alfred B. street 
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clinging mist. To-day, however, he permits it to appear in his 
presence, and lo, tne magic I A sea of mountain tops I A sea 
frozen at its wildest tumult. And what a multitude of peaks 1 
The whole horizon is full to repletion. As a guide said, * where 
there wasn't a big peak, a little one was stuck up. Eeally true, 
and how savage ! How wild ! Close on my right rises Haystack, 
a truncated cone, the top shaved apparently to a level. To the 
west soars the sublime slope of Mount Golden, with Mclntyre 
looking over his shoulder; a little above, point the purple 
peaks of Mount Reward — a grand Mountain Cathedral — 
with the tops or Mount Henderson and Santanoni in misty 
sapphire. At the southwest shimmers a dreamy summit — 
Blue Mountain; while to the south stands the near and 
lesser top oi Skylight. Beyond, at the southeast, wave the 
sterner crests of Boreas Mountain. Thence ascends the Dial, 
with its leaning cone, like the Tower of Pisa; and close to 
it swells the majesty of Dix's Peak, shaped like a slumbering 
lion. Thence stagger the wild, savage, splintered tops of the 
Gothic Mountains at the Lower Ausable Pond — a ragged 
thunder-cloud — linking themselves, on the east, with the Noon- 
mark and Rogers' Mountain, that watch over the VaUey of 
Keene. To the northeast rise the Edmund's Pond summits — 
the mountain picture closed by the sharp crest of old Whitef ace 
on the north — stately outposts of the Adirondacks. Scattered 
through this picture are manifold expanses of water — those 
almost indispensable eyes of a landscape. That glitter at the 
north by old Whitef ace is Lake Placid ; and the spangle, Ben- 
nett's Pond. Yon streak running south from Mount Seward, as 
if a silver vein had been opened in the stern mountain, is Long 
Lake ; and between it and our vision shine Lakes Henderson and 
Sanford, with the sparkles of Lake Harkness, and the t^vin lakes 
Jamie and SaUie. At the southwest glances beautiful Blue 
Mountain Lake — name most suggestive and poetic. South, lies 
Boreas Pond, with its green beaver meadow and a mass of rock 
at the edge. To the southeast glisten the Upper and Lower 
Ausable Ponds ; and farther oif , in the same direction, Mud and 
Clear Ponds, by the Dial and Dix's Peak. But what is that long 
gleam at the east i Lake Champlain ! and that glittering line 
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north ? the St. Lawrence, above the dark sea of the Canadian 
woods." 

But despite this glowing description the view is inferior to that 
from Whiteface ; for the surrounding country is so filled with 
upheaved ranges clothed with dark forests, that the picture 
resembles some huge topographical model instead of the pano- 
ramic landscaj;>e usually seen from a mountain summit. 

There seems to be a strong inclination on the part of the people 
to adhere to the old Indian name of this mountain. In a maga- 
zine article furnished Outing, Wallace Bruce makes a strong plea 
for the old name, and says : " There is no justice in robbing the 
Indian of his keen poetic appreciation, by changing a name, 
which has itself a definite meaning, for one that means nothing 
in its association with this mountain. We have stolen enough 
from this unfortunate race, to leave, at least, those names in our 
woodland vocabulary that chance to have a musical sound to our 
imported Saxon ears. The name Tahawus is not only beautiful 
in itself, but also poetic in its interpretation — signifying ' I cleave 
the clouds.' Coleridge in his glorious hymn, ' Before Sunrise in 
the Yale of Chamouni,' addresses Mount Blanc : 

' Around thee and above 
Deep in the air and dark, substantial black — 
An ebon mass. Methinks thou piercest it, 
As with a toedge.* 

" The name or meaning of Tahawus was never known to the 
great English poet, who died fifty years ago. Is it not remaork- 
able that the untutored Indian and the keenest poetic mind which 
England has produced for a century should have the same idea 
in the uplifted mountain ? 

" There is also another reason why we, as a State, should cherish 
the name Tahawus. While the Sierra Nevadas and the Alps 
slumbered beneath the waves of the ocean, before the Himalayas 
or the Andes had asserted their supremacy, scientists say that the 
high peaks of the Adirondack Mountains stood alone above the 
waves, ' the cradle of the world's life ; ' and, as the clouds then 
encircled the vast waste of water, Tahawus then rose. * Cleaver ' 
alike of the waters and the clouds.'' 
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There are several other mountains close by, that are nearly 
equal in height to Mount Marcy, and fuUy equal in beauty and 
points of interest, any of which may be ascended from Keene 
Yalley. The Indian Pass, and Avalanche Lake, can also be 
reached from the Ausable Lakes, or from Keene. But there is a 
better starting point from which to visit these latter places, men- 
tion of which will be made farther on. 

Having tarried in the Keene Valley long enough to make excur- 
sions to the various points of interest, seats are resumed in the 
coach or carriage, and the road northward is retraveled as far as the 
junction with the Elizabethtown rpad, beyond which point it 
leads to the Cascade Lakes. They are fourteen miles from the 
Tillage of Keene Valley Post-offlce. Five miles from the latter 
place the road passes through a little village at the north end of 
the valley by the name of Keene Post-office, or Keene " Centre." 
The entire drive through the Valley is a lovely one, over a 
smooth, level road, by pleasant farms and summer cottages, and 
along the beautiful, winding stream of the Ausable Eiver. The 
lover of trees wiU be particularly interested in the giant elm 
opposite the hotel at Keeno Centre, and the still larger and 
handsomer one which stands by a pretty cottage on the west 
side of the road, about two miles before reaching the 
"Center." 

From the latter place the road ascends a steep hill, from whose 
summit a parting look of this lovely Swiss valley may be taken, 
and then turning to the left runs due west through a notch in 
the mountains to the east end of the lower lake. The lake is 
narrow, the mountains rising abruptly on either side, crowding 
the roadway to the water's edge for nearly a mile, beyond which 
lies the upper and smaller lake, separated by only a narrow strip of 
land. These lakes are 2,038 feet above the sea, and originally 
were one body of water, called Long Pond ; but it was divided 
by a mass of earth and rock from a land-slide which occurred 
over thirty years ago. Long Pond Mountain forms the south 
wall of the pass, and Pitchoff the north. On the south side 
near the narrow strip which divides the lakes, is the cascade from 
which they are named, a series of waterfalls whose foaming 
stream is over 1,000 feet in height 
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Beyond and west of this place ard" some abandoned charcoal 
kilns, which are responsible for the peculiar condition of the tree- 
growth on either side for quite a distance. The forest was cut 
here by the charcoal burners^ and every tree, large and small, 
was remoyed; but the land is now covered with, a promising 
second growth. 

Throughout the entire r^on the lands which were cleared 
for charcoal, reforest themselves quicker, and with a much more 
valuable growth, than those which have been denuded by fire. 
Fortunately, the cutting for charcoal resembles somewhat the 
coppice system, which is one ot the recognized methods of forest 
management ; and, so, most ot the stumps left by the charcoal 
axemen have sprouted persistently, and yielded a second growth 
exhibiting most of the original varieties, so fai as the deciduous 
trees are concerned. But where the forest has been destroyed by 
successive burnings the soil and seeds are too badly scorched to 
reproduce the former trees, and so the land reforests itself with an 
inferior crop of small poplars and bird cherries. In driving 
through Essex County a good opportunity is offered for studying 
some of these phases of natural reforestation. 

Four miles west of the Cascade Lakes the road passes Ames's 
place, from which, looking southward, there is a view of the 
grand array of mountain forms which, commencing with Wall- 
face on the western end, includes in their order, Mclntyre, Colden, 
Marcy, Haystack, Basin, Gothic, Giant and their lesser attendants. 

But the grandest scenery in this range is yet to be witnessed ; 
and, so, leaving the main road at a point just beyond Ames's, the 
drive leads southward five miles to the Adirondack Lodge, the 
point of entry to the Indian Pass, and, also, to ther pass at Ava- 
lanche Lake. The Adirondack Lodge is on the north side of the 
mountains, and is a different place from Adirondack, the site of 
the abandoned iron works, which is on the south side of the 
range, and one of the starting points, also, in visiting the Indian 
Pass. 

The Adirondack Lodge is a public house which has the dis- 
tinction of being the largest and handsomest piece of rustic 
architecture extant, it being built of logs, three stories high, and 
with a proportionate length of frontage and piazzas. It stands 
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on the bank of Clear Lake, a small body of water resting in a 
hollow on the northern slope of Molntyre. This mountain tarn, 
Burrounded by towering slopes clothed in the dark robes of 
the primeval forest, has been fitly termed the "Gem of the 
Adirondacks/' 

A large part of the forest near this lake is owned by 
the State. From here it is only four miles and a half to the 
top of Molntyre, the second highest mountain in the State; 
and to the summit of Mount Marcy, the distance from here is 
less than eight miles. 

But the great feature of this locality is the trip through 
the famous Indian pass to Lake Henderson and the old, 
abandoned iron works, and the return through Avalanche Pass. 
This trip is the most difficult and fatiguing of any of the pedes- 
trian journeys undertaken by Adirondack tourists, and is best 
made from this place, the hotel accommodations aflFording a con- 
venient starting point, and, also, the resting place so desirable on 
the return. As no baggage can be carried a round trip becomes 
necessary, which can be made from here easier than from any 
other locality. Guides can be obtained here, who will furnish 
the food and camping outfit which may be necessary for the trip. 
By the Indian Pass it is twelve miles to the Adirondack Iron 
Works or Club House, where the night may be passed. The 
return is made by Lakes Golden and Avalanche, a distance of 
fifteen miles. 

The Indian Pass is a narrow gorge between Wallf ace and 
Mclntyre, about one mile in length and, in some places, not over 
twelve rods wide. The summit of the Pass is nearly 3,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and in addition to the fatigue of the 
ascent the trial is rough and toilsome, leading over jagged rocks, 
slippery ledges, and sprawling roots. But the scenery is the 
grandest, most impressive and awe-inspiring of all the many and 
varied sights which the Adirondack Mountains offer. The Pass 
takes its name from the old Indian trail which ran through here, 
the Indians calling it Ot-ne-yar-heh, the " Stone Giants." It is 
an appalling chasm, the walls along the western face rising in a 
perpendicular precipice to a height of 1,300 feet. The sunlight 
penetrates its shadows onlv at noon and in its cold, gloomy 
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recesses the snows of winter never disappear. Half-way through 
the defile, and high upon the side of Mclnty re, are twin springs, one 
of which discharges its waters to the Hudson watershed, while 
the other runs into the Ausable. Though side by side, the water 
from the one flows southward and mingles with the waves that 
wash the fertile shores of Long Island ; while the other running 
to the north is lost in the seas that beat upon the ice-bound 
coasts of Labrador. 

Adirondack is six miles south of the Indian Pass, and is the 
deserted village belonging to the abandoned iron works which 
were started here in 1826. A thriving, busy hamlet once existed 
at these works, whose forges woke the echoes of the surrounding 
forest with their sounds of industry. But the manager and prin- 
cipal owner of the works, while on an exploring expedition in the 
forest, lost his life by the accidental explosion of his pistoL 
After his death the business flagged, and three years later it was 
finally abandoned. The village was soon deserted, and the 
grass-grown street and decaying buildings now present a lonely 
and pathetic sight. The Adirondack Club, which owns or con- 
trols over 120,000 acres in this vicinity, has its headquarters 
here using, for this purpose, the old boarding-house which 
once was occupied by a hundred workmen. The tourist will find 
this a desirable spot to break the trip, and pass the night prepar- 
atory to his return by Avalanche Lake, the rules of the Club, how- 
ever, limiting the accommodation of travelers to one night's stay. 

Lake Henderson is within a quarter of a mile of this place. 
It is two miles long, and takes its name from the unfortunate 
proprietor of the old iron works. A ride across this lake affords 
a magnificent view of Mounts Wallf ace and Mclntyre and of the 
Indian Pass. The two little lakes, known as the Preston Ponds, 
are two miles. distant, beautiful sheets of water in which Cold 
Eiver takes its rise, and flows to the Eaquette. Lake Sanford, a 
mile or so south of the Club House, is a narrow lake, four miles 
long, but with no particular attractions. 

Starting on the return trip, a walk of five miles leads to 
Calamity Pond, the scene of Henderson's fatal accident. Push^ 
ing on two miles farther Lake Colden is reached, from which 
place a trail leads to Mount Marcy, five miles distant. 
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Lake Golden and Avalanche Lake are situated near each 
other in the pass which lies between Mounts Colden and 
Mclntyre, and^ aside from some small mountain ponds, are 
the highest lakes in the wilderness. Avalanche Lake is 2,856 feet 
above tide. No fish are found in the ice-cold depths of its 
glittering waters, and no mountain game is seen upon the rocky 
walls which overhang its weird and lonely shores. The bald 
eagle may be noticed at times circling above its crags, but the 
voice of the loon is never heard on its silent waters. 

Avalanche Lake is less than a mile long, and is but a few rods 
wide. Between it and Lake Colden, which is somewhat larger, 
are huge piles of rock, which long ago were thrown here by land- 
slides. It is half filled in places by masses of earth and rock, 
which at different times have rushed down the sides of Mount 
Colden, one of these avalanches occurring as late as 1869. At 
this place is the Great Trap Dike of Mount Colden so famous 
among geologists, which show a section of the mountain split 
downward for a thousand feet or more, the mass of faUen rock 
nearly bridging the lake. The ragged fracture of this trap dike 
is cut 100 feet into the gray, flinty hypersthene of the mountain 
side. In writing of Avalanche Lake, Alfred B. Street says : 

The deep waters, like ebony, with a glitter upon their black glass, lay 
below, and I thought how seldom they had been disturbed by human 
presence. Here, alone in the forest, quite removed from even extra- 
ordinary travel, lies the sable gem, with none to see its wondrous 
beauty. How patiently from hour to hour does it mirror the sky-tints 
and the wood-colors ! How it has smiled to the sun, dimpled to the 
breeze, blackened to the storm since it heard the primeval anthem. 

That the two lakes in the old time were one, can not be denied. 
The ridge separating them was unquestionably formed by an enormous 
avalanche from the steep cliffs of Mount Colden. In fact, avalanches 
are, even now, so common that the lake has thus received its 
picturesque name. And what a slide to have smitten the one lake into 
two! What thunders, as the mighty trees leaned and tottered, and 
the rocks were hurled as from a catapult, and the woods were rolled 
up, a mighty billow, and the whole, a terrific cataract of mingled 
trunks and crags, dashed into the lake, soaring into twc mighty walls 
crowned with foam, and subsiding at last into the present basins. It 
were worth a life-time, almost, to have witnessed a sight so majestic. 
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From Avalanche Lake it is only five miles back to the starting 
point of the trip at the Adirondack Lodge, whose comforts and 
accommodations are best appreciated after the tiresome trip. 

It will be remembered that in going from the Iron Works to 
Lake Golden, the trail separates at the latter point, the diverging 
path continuing eastward and np the southwestern slope of 
Mount Marcy. If the time can be spared, and the necessary 
arrangements for camping have been made, a side trip should be 
taken here. This trail leads up and along the Opalescent River, 
and thence to the mountain pool which, resting on the southern 
slope of Marcy, is claimed to be the true source of the Hudson 
Kiver. This lakelet is 4,326 feet above the sea. It was always 
known to the guides as Summit Lake, or Summit "Water ; but 
Mr. Colvin, while in charge of the State survey, renamed it 
"Tear of the Clouds." It is but a little pond, shallow and 
marshy, and hardly warrants the esthetic name bestowed upon 
it. Although not more remote than some of the other sources 
of the Hudson, it has a greater elevation, and may be fairly 
called the fountain head of that noblest of rivers. A mile or so 
to the south is another pond named Moss Lake, with an elevation 
of 4,312 feet, whose waters also flow to the Hudson, the lake 
deriving its name from the thick, luxuriant mosses which grow 
upon its banks. 

The outlet of Lake Colden flows into the Opalescent Biver at a 
point not far from the foot of the lake, from whence the Opales- 
cent bends sharply to the right and east, the ascent of this 
branch leading to the lakes just mentioned. This river runs 
through a wild and picturesque region, flowing in one place 
through a gorge of over a mile in length. This gorge is the 
famous " Flume of the Opalescent," between whose high, densely 
wooded banks the river dashes down its rocky course, the gleam 
of its white foam contrasting beautifully with the dark, green 
foliage along its edges. In places, the channel is fiUed with great 
blocks of gneiss, while the entire bed of the stream, which is 
formed of the hypersthene rock of this region, is full of crystals 
of opalescent feldspar. " This is the exquisitely beautiful mineral 
Labradorite, which was first discovered by the Moravian Mis- 
sionaries in the Laurentian rocks of Labrador, and which when 
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first taken by them to England brought such fabulous prices. In 
this wild mountain stream this brilliant gem is found in great 
profusion, showing through its clear waters with a marvelous 
play of color. 

" But this is not the only gem that flashes in the dark rocks of 
this region. Garnets, carnelians, sapphires, agates, amethysts, 
jasper, chalcedony, celestine, and calcite light up the old rocks 
with their brilliant iridescence." * 

Leaving the Adirondack Lodge the road runs to Lake Placid, 
which is about eleven mUes distant. Seven miles from the Lodge 
is the little village of North Elba, the road thither running in 
sight of the grave of old John Brown, the leader of the Harper's 
Ferry insurrection. After his execution, Brown's body was 
brought to Korth Elba and buried on his farm. Close by his 
grave is a huge boulder on whose gray, time-worn face has been 
chiselled in large letters, the legend, " John Brown, 1859." By 
the old man's side are the remains of his sons — Oliver, Watson, 
and Frederick. The two first were killed in the fight at 
Harper's Ferry ; the latter was killed in Kansas* in 1856, during 
the border troubles of the time. The farm, which is surrounded 
by forests, has been purchased by a company who keep it open 
to the public, a large number of persons visiting the spot each 
season. But this locality is not the John Brown's Trswjt, so often 
mentioned in connection with the wilderness. That tract, which 
embraced a large territory, is situated on the west side of the 
Great Forest, and derives its name from Colonel John Brown of 
Bhode Island, who purchased it in 1798. The history of this 
famous purchase and the enterprise connected with it will be 
found in the subsequent pages of this report. 

Lake Placid and Mirror Lake are very near each other, being 
separated in one place by only a low, narrow strip oi land. Their 
beautiful location and charming surroundings attract more visitors 
than other place in the Great Forest. Mirror Lake, which is at 
the south end of Placid, is much the smaller of the two, being less 
than one mile in length, and about one-third of a mile wide. 
Lake Placid is nearly five miles long by two wide, and contains 
three beautiful islands, two of which, Moose Island and Buck 

• Sylvester. 
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Island, are quite large, and divide it longitudinally into two 
bodies of water, known as the East and West Lake. The State 
owns some land on its shores, together with large areas of forest 
in its immediate vicinity. Though situated so near each other, 
Lake Placid and Mirror Lake have separate outlets, both of which 
flow into the West Branch of the Ausable River. Lake Placid 
has an elevation of 1,863 feet. It is 324 feet higher than the 
Lower Saranac Lake, which is about eight miles distant, a welL 
equipped stage line of six-horse coaches connecting with all 
railroad trains at that place. 

Joined to Lake Placid, at its southern end, lies Paradox Pond, 
the phenomenal flow of whose waters, backward and forward 
through its outlet at short intervals, suggested its name. The 
current from the Pond into the Lake flows rapidly for a few 
minutes, and then after a short time reverses and rushes back 
into the Pond, the curious ebb and flow never having beei 
explained. There is another Paradox Lake in Essex County, in 
the town of Schroon, a much larger body of water, which derives 
its name from a similar phenomenon ; but the paradoxical move- 
ment of the current in the latter case is easily understood, it 
being due to the unequal height of Schroon Lake in time of 
freshets. 

The shores of Lake Placid are well wooded, and unsurpassed 
in beautiful scenery. In places there are rocky cliffs that skirt 
the water's edge, one of which, known as the Devil's Pulpit, 
forms an attractive feature of the eastern shore. At Undercliff 
near the head of the lake is a Sanitarium, which includes a col- 
lection of cottages pleasantly situated on a forest covered knoll 
that commands a charming view. This institution is under the 
charge of Dr. Charles D. Alton, of Hartford, Conn. 

The mountain view from the high knoll which in one place 
rises between Lake Placid and Mirror Lake is without its equal 
in the entire Adirondack region. Looking southward, the lofty 
peaks of the Marcy Kange are in full view, the distance being 
no more than what is necessary to rightly appreciate their mas- 
sive outlines. Turning to the north the eye rests on Whiteface, 
the grandest mountain in the State, its isolated form, clothed in 
virgin forests, rising directly from the shores of Placid. Near 
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it6 sommit is a broad expanse of bare, gray rock that marks the 
path of an avalanche that swept down its western face some 
seventy years ago, and from which it derives its name. 

The ascent of Mount Whiteface is not difficult. One trail 
starts from the north end of Lake Placid, the slope of the 
mountain reaching here to the water's edge. Another, and an 
easier one, leading up to the opposite side, starts from the village 
of Wilmington, from which the summit is six miles distant. A 
wagon is used for the first two miles, after which a bridle path 
leads to the peak. The ascent can be made on horseback, 
although walking is preferable. Once at the top, the view is 
far superior to that from any other elevation in the State. There 
are no adjoining mountains, and so the unbroken outlook is lim- 
ited only by the power of vision. Standing on its silent summit 
amid the impressive stillness of tne upper air the scene is one 
which can never be forgotten. Away to the south is the billowy 
expanse of blue peaks stretching from Seward to Hurricane, 
above which Tahawus and the Dial lift their heads conspicuously. 
On the east. Lake Champlain is in full sight, with the Sierras of 
the New England Mountains rising grandly in the background. 
Northward, beyond the borders of the Great Forest, is seen the 
broad mirror of Ontario, and the glittering line of the St. Law- 
rence. On the west lies the grand panorama of the Adirondack 
Lakes, the most fascinating sight of all. Directly at the moun- 
tain's foot are the blue waters of Placid and Mirror Lake. 
Beyond the dark belt of the State forests are the Saranacs, 
while farther on the broad shining surfaces of the Tuppers are 
plainly to be seen. 

It is claimed that on a clear day sixty-five lakes, visible to the 
naked eye, may be counted from this summit; and that the 
spires and roofs of Montreal are, also, in plain view. 

In going from Lake Placid to the famous Wilmington Notch, 
it is necessary to return as far as North Elba, where the road 
branches off from the main highway which leads to Keene Val- 
ley, Elizabethtown and Westport. The road to the Notch follows 
the west branch of the Ausable Eiver through pleasant bits of 
woodland and river scenery above which in the distance rise the 
giant portals of this famous Pass. 

22 
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The Notch is a chasm, nearly two miles long, formed by a 
rent in the side of Whiteface. The high, forest-covered pali- 
sades close in darkly on either side, leaving barely room for the 
narrow roadway and the river. The Ausable is here compressed 
within a channel which can scarce contain the dark, angry tor- 
rent that dashes swiftly through it3 rocky flume. The towering 
slopes that rise steeply on either side shut out the light, making 
the defile all the more solemn and impressive in its shado^nry 
gloom. On the south side a waH of rock rises perpendicularly 
from the roadway, and in some places overhangs the traveler's 
head. On the opposite side the grand terraces of the mountain — 
gray and bare on their sides, but green with foliage on their 
tops — rise one above the other until they are lost in the mists 
that cling around its summit. 

Near the Notch is Copperas Pond, a small body of water on 
the south side of the road, but high upon the side of a mountain, 
which derives its name from the mineral that is found in pro- 
fusion in its vicinity. Its waters are strongly impregnated with 
sulphate of iron. 

Just beyond the Notch the Ausable plunges over some rocky 
ledges forming a cataract known as the Big Falls, the water fall- 
ing at one pla^e in an unbroken descent of over 100 feet into a 
dark, rocky pool below. A little farther on, the river rushes 
through a narrow gorge called the " Flume," claimed by many 
to be fully equal in beauty to the Flume of the White Mountains, 
From Wflmington the exit is made by Port Kent, a railway 
and steamboat station on Lake Champlain, which is reached by a 
stage-ride of twenty-six miles. Just before arriving at Port Kent 
the entrance to the Ausable Chasm is passed and the opportunity 
Of visiting this great natural wonder should not be lost. The 
Tb^ut t ^^^ ^''^^"g^ a deep, narrow and winding chasm for 
rJ^^rr.yJ''' ^'^^^' ^^® ^''''^ ^"^ ^^» general appearance closelv 
IZTlZ^ ."'"^T ''''''' ^^^' ^^y walks^h convenient 
ta^en the h^f".^"^ ^^"^^^ '^"-^^^^ ^^' ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ 

end, where a touLL ! ^"^^ ^'"'"^'"'^ "' ^^ *^^ ^PP'' 

collected. ""use Has been erected and an admission fee 
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It will be noticed that the three great routes just described^ 
eadi of them over 100 miles long, are entirely distinct throughout 
their entire length, no place being visited twice. In order to see 
all the localities described, the three entire journeys must be 
made, a fact which may give some idea of the vast extent and 
numerous attractions of the Great Forest. 

But, other places of interest still remain to be visited, favorite 
spots with sportsmen and tourists, which are not situated on 
either of these three main routes. These remaining places are 
best reached by special trips, or by detours from the main route. 
Prominent among these localities are the beautiful lakes known aa 

The Fulton Chain. 

These lakes, eight in number, are situated in Herkimer and 
Hamilton Counties, and, for the most part, in Brown's Tract. 
They were named in honor of Bobert Fulton, the inventor of the 
steamboat, who, in 1811, was commissioned by the Legislature to 
explore a route for inland navigation between the Hudson and 
the Lakes. 

During the war of 1812, the Adirondack wilderness was trav- 
ersed for the first time by civilized footsteps, military roads being 
laid out then to meet the exigencies of the war on the Canadian 
Border. In that campaign Henry Eckf ord and Bobert Fulton 
attained considerable prominence. The former gained distinc- 
tion by the rapidity with which he constructed a fleet of war 
vessels on the Great Lakes ; and the latter, as an inventor of 
marine torpedoes, which were intended to destroy the British 
shipping on Lakes Erie and Ontario. The Eckford Chain* of 
Lakes was named in honor of one of these patriots and the 
Fulton Chain in honor of the other. 

The principal point of entry to the region of the Fulton Chain 
has hitherto been at Boonville, a station on the Utica and Black 
River Division of the Kome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Bail- 
road. Leaving the cars at Boonville, a stage ride of twelve 
miles carries one to Moose River Tannery — or Lawrence as it is 
now called — which is situated on the line between Lewis and 

*The ehaln ooniitoting of the Blue Mountoin, Eagle, and UtowanA lAkea was oooe known as 
ttie Eckford ChaiB. 
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Herkimer Counties. The western boundary of the proposed 
State Park is also crossed here, and the Great Forest is entered 
which extends eastward for seventy miles to the valley of the 
Schroon River. 

From Lawrence a narrow-gauge railroad runs eight miles to 
Minnehaha, on the Jlnfoose Eiver, whence the little steamboat 
Fawn winds its way to the Old I^orge Dam, on the outlet of First 
Lake. The State dam at this point raises the water in the out- 
let so that the little steamers which ply between here and Fifth 
Lake can run to the dock at the Old Forge HoteL The First 
Lake is over two miles from the dam, but since the water in the 
outlet has been raised the Lake seems to extend to the Old Forge. 

With the opening of the Adirondack and St. Lawrence Kailroad, 
the Old Forge is easily reached by rail from Albany or Herkimer, 
there being a station at this point. The place derives its name 
from the iron works built here in 1813, by Charles Frederick 
Herreshoff. He was a Prussian by birth, and a son-in-law of the 
Col. John Brown, who purchased this and the surrounding lands in 
1798, and which are still known as Brown's Tract HerreshoflF 
cleared a large amount of land, erected buildings for his tenantry, 
and stocked the land with choice cattle. He opened and worked 
a mine of iron ore near by and erected a forge. Only one ton of 
iron was made at this forge, every pound of which cost over a 
dollar in gold. His eflPorts, which were on a magnificent scheme, 
resulted in disastrous failure, and his plans for a vast, baronial 
estate, ended like a dream. In the despondency caused by the 
wreck of his fortune, the proud, aristocratic man went into the 
neighboring forest, and with a pistol shot ended his life and its 
fruitless labors. 

The Fulton Chain consists of eight connecting lakes, each of 
which has its numerical designation for a name. They are con- 
nected by small streams, which serve as outlet and inlet, the 
whole system discharging its waters through First Lake into the 
main outlet, which empties into the North Branch of Moose 
Eiver about two miles below the Old Forge. First Lake has an 
elevation of 1,684 feet above the level of the sea, and Eighth 
Lake is 119 feet higher still. From the Old Forge Dam, on the 
outlet of First Lake, to the farther end of Eighth Lake, the dis- 
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twice is twenty-one miles by boat and carries. The general 
westward direction coincides with that of the river and water 
system of the Western Forest, whose parallel lines form an inter- 
esting natural feature that has attracted the attention of geolo- 
gists, the scientists claiming that the coincidence of their direc- 
tion is not accidental, but the result of a law whose operations 
were in their direction and on several parallels.* 

The old dam which Herreshoff built at the Forge is about 
forty feet long, and forms a part of the present dam. The back 
flow from the original structure extended as far as Fourth Lake, 
where it raised the water two feet. But the State took posses- 
sion of the old dam in 1878, for reservoir purposes, and raised it 
four feet higher, causing an additional rise of that amount in 
Fourth Lake. As a result the water is navigable for small 
steamers all the way from the outlet of Fifth Lake to the Forge, 
and, fortunately, without any serious damage to the timber on 
the shores. 

From the steamboat landing at Old Forge it is two and one- 
half miles to the First Lake, after which the distances are as 
follows : 

First Lake H 

Second Lake 1 

Third Lake 1 

Fourth Lake 6 

Fifth Lake i 

Cany f 

Sixth Lake i 

Inlet 1 

Seventh Lake 2 

Inlet li 

Carry 1 

Eighth Lake If 

From the latter place there is a carry of one and a quarter 
miles to Brown's Tract Inlet, a very crooked, narrow stream 
which runs into Eaquette Lake. Although this carry ends not 
far from Baqaette Lake, the windings of this inlet necessitates a 

* Vaauzem^ Geology of New York. 
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row of four miles in getting there. But having pnlled up 
Brown's Inlet from Baquette Lake, the carry referred to is all 
that separates it from the Fulton Chain. Hence, parties travel- 
ing through Baquette Lake can easily make a side trip throagh 
the famous Chain. It is a two days' journey, however, from 
Baquette Lake to the Old Forge Hotel and back. 

The first three lakes, starting at First Lake, are not large, and 
are closely connected, the boat passing quickly from one into 
the other. Near First Lake is Indian Point, from which place 
Kat. Foster, the trapper, shot and killed an Indian named Drid ; 
for which Foster was arrested, tried and acquitted. This event 
occurred in 1833, but it stiU forms an interesting story, and the 
guide should be asked to tell it. 

The inlet between Third and Fourth Lake is about forty rods 
in length, with a winding course that offers a pretty piece of 
boating. Another State dam was built at the outlet of Sixth 
Lake, for the purpose of storing water for the benefit of the 
Black Biver Canal. This dam has killed the timber on the 
shores of Sixth and Seventh Lakes, changing their beautiful 
scenery into a dismal, desolate waste of drowned land. In place 
of wooded shores and mossy banks, there are now wide marshes 
filled with the bare, whitened trunks of dead trees. 

The Fulton Chain, like all the localities in the western part of 
the Great Forest, has but little mountain scenery in view. The 
surrounding country is hilly and far from level; but the few- 
elevations in sight do not attain the towering height of the 
Adirondack peaks. Some of them, however, are noticeable, and 
have been invested with the dignity of mountain names. On 
the north shore of Third Lake is a high ridge called Bald Moun- 
tain, whose crest, entirely bare of vegetation, is formed of gneis- 
soid rock. In places its summit resembles the roof of a house, 
along whose smooth, bare rocks one can walk three-quarters of a 
mile. The southern side has a sheer descent of several hundred 
feet, presenting to the lakes a grand, massive wall nearly a mile 
in length. Another mountain, with a long ridge of pleasing 
outlines, looms up on the southwest beyond the waters of Little. 
Moose, and forms an attractive feature in the views from Second 
Lake. Near the head of Fourth Lake stand Nipple Top and 
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Black Monntam, either of which offers a fine view from its sam- 
mit and is ascended by an easy trail. 

Fourth Lake is the largest in the Chain, and ranks among the 
finest in the Wilderness. The sail over its blue waters, along 
its quiet, leafy bays, and around its shady islands, is a most 
delightful one. Two steam launches, the "Fulton" and the 
"Hunter," run from the head of this lake to the Old Forge, 
affording a charming trip. But the Eighth Lake is the gem of 
the Chain. No axe has ever echoed on its solitary shores, and 
the smoke of a forest fire has never risen from its wooded slopes. 
On every side the land is covered with primeval forests which 
rise from its crystalline waters to the summit of the surrounding 
ridges, a grand amphitheater of !t^ature. 

The State owns all the land in this vicinity. Its title covers 
a solid block of over 60,000 acres, and includes the Eighth and 
Raquette Lakes. On the shore of the former is a little cabin, — 
the only sign of life upon the lake, — ^which is used at times by the 
hunter who squatted there. The existence of this shanty is made 
the basis of an application to redeem the land from the tax sales 
by which the State acquired it some twenty years ago. The 
application claims the right to redeem on account of "occu- 
pancy." As the occupancy in this case was of a character that 
clearly was never contemplated in the law, this Commission has 
filed evidence in the Comptroller's office to that effect, together 
with their objections to the cancellation of the State's title and 
the arguments against such action."^ 

The Fulton Chain has hitherto been but little frequented by 
the tourists who throng the other resorts in the Great Forest. 
This is due largely to its inaccessibility, the wagon road from 
Moose River Tannery to Old Forge having been a sore trial to 
any traveler. But with the easy access offered by the Adiron- 
dack and St. Lawrence Eailroad these lakes will undoubtedly 
receive a large increase of visitors, and the attention which their 
many attractions so fully warrant. 

Sportsmen have always been partial to this region, the absence 
of tourists and invalids leaving them undisturbed in their pursuit 
of the fish and game which are so abundant here. Another 

^TbiB application was denied hj the Ck>mptro]]flr 
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reason which attracted sportsmen to this place is the large num- 
ber of outlying lakes and ponds accessible from the Fulton Chain, 
and which are noted for their never f ailmg supply of trout and 
deer. 

Among these neighboring lakes is the Moose Eiver Chain, 
lying to the north of Fourth Lake, and situated, mostly, in 
Township 8, Moose River Tract. The waters comprising this 
chain are the First, Second, Big Moose, Moss, and Cascade 
Lakes, which, with the numerous ponds and small lakes 
near them, form a hunting and fishing ground that is not excelled 
in the whole Forest. 

South of the Fulton Chain, and less than a mile from First Lake, 
lies the beautiful sheet of water known as Little Moose. This 
lake has a beach of pure white sand, and the bottom, which is 
also covered with white sand, can easUy be seen through its 
crystal waters to a great depth. Panther Lake, a wild, romantic 
spot, surrounded by the pristine beauty of the original wilder- 
ness, is but a short distance from Little Moose, into which its 
waters flow, both lakes being tributary to the South Branch of 
the Moose River. 

On the northern edge of the Great Forest, in Franklin County, 
lies the pretty sheet of water known as 

Mkaoham Lake. 

It is situated in a wooded tract nearly detached from the main 
body, and for this reason is not within the borders of the pro- 
posed Park. Still there is a dense forest for several miles on the 
north and east. The lake is about three miles long by two wide, 
without any islands to obstruct the view of its encircling woods 
and distant mountains. A good part of its shores show a beach 
of clean, gray sand, and along the northern end some grand old 
pines form a colonnade along its edge. It lies within a forest 
park of its own, and, with the exception of the hotel under the 
pines referred to, there is no dwelling within five miles. The 
Osgood River, or outlet of Osgood Pond, forms the inlet, empty- 
ing into the lake at its southern end ; and but a short distance 
from it is the outlet, or commencement of the East Branch of the 
St. Regis River. De Bar Mountain, a weU-forested elevation 
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four miles northeast of Meacham Lake, is the principal mimmit 
in its vicinity, while to the south, across the lake, may be seen 
the outlines of Madawasca and Kice Mountains, together with 
others which offer a handsome mountain view. There are several 
small lakes and ponds near by which add to the hunting and 
fishing for which the place has been so long famous. The State 
owns a large amount of land in this township, its lines including; 
the southern end of the Lake; but a good part of the shore 
included by the State property is low and marshy. 

Malone, the county seat of Franklin County, and one of the 
many gateways to the wilderness, is twenty-five miles from 
Meacham Lake, and directly north of it. The northern part of 
the intervening country is open, farming land. The southern 
part is mostly covered by forests, and contains several noted 
Tesorts for sportsmen, among which are Branch Pond, Indian 
Lake, and Eagged Lake, the latter pronounced by Hammond* to 
be '* as lovely a sheet of water as ever enthusiast described, or 
poet portrayed in song." 

The nearest railway station to Meacham Lake is ^'Paul 
Smith's " Station on the Northern Adirondack Eailroad, twelve 
miles distant. The road thither leads through Meacham Forest 
for about five miles, after which it passes through the ^^ Burnt 
Grounds," a sandy tract reaching all the way to the railroad. 
This tract was burned over repeatedly until it became entirely 
denuded ; but it is now reforesting itself in places with the usual 
growth of small poplars and cherries. The trees composing the 
peculiar growth incidental to such conditions are short-lived; 
and it is expected that the worthless varieties which now cover 
the " Burnt Grounds " wiU soon be succeeded by a more perma- 
nent and valuable growth. Before reaching the railroad station 
the road runs for nearly two miles along Follensby, Jr., Pond, 
which derives its name from the same recluse whose name was 
given to a larger lake near the Baquette River. 

Meacham Lake is also reached by a drive from the lower St. 
Begis (Paul Smith's), of twelve miles. This road, after leaving 
Paul Smith's, runs for the first seven miles or so over sandy 

* HUls, Lakes^ and Foreat Streams: S. H. Hammond. 
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plains/ from which most of the timber has been burned or 

stripped, the only redeeming feature being the pretty ponds which 

lie along the way. When within five miles of Meacham Lake 

the road joins the one from " Paul Smith's " Station, and leads 

for the remainder of the way through the pleasant forest already 

mentioned. 

St. Lawrence County. 

Some of the most valuable timber in the Great Forest covers 
the area embraced by the southern and southeastern part of 
St. Lawrence County. Here is an unbroken wilderness in which 
but little lumbering has been done as yet, and which, though not 
so replete with attractive scenery as some other parts, is note- 
worthy for its supply of game. Though nearly devoid of 
mountain views there are some places here which have become 
favorite spots with summer residents on account of the charming 
attractions which they possess. Prominent among these places 
in St. Lawrence county is 

Lake Massawepis, 

the fountain head of the Grasse Eiver, and along whose shady 
banks lie the beautiful grounds of Childwold Park. This place 
is reached by the Northern Adirondack Railroad, whence a drive 
of seven miles leads from Childwold Station to Childwold Park, 
or Lake Massawepie. The road runs all the way through the 
forest, skirting the base of Mount Matumbla, and crossing the 
Raquette River at a point where its rocky stream offers a pleas- 
ant picture. Leaving the valley of the Raquette, the road crosses 
a mountain ridge, and enters the watershed of the Grasse River, 
passing by some pretty sheets of water before Massawepie is 
reached. This place is also accessible from the Adirondack and 
St. Lawrence Railroad, which has a station a few miles south 
of it. N 

The lake, which is about 1,400 feet above sea level, is over two 
miles long, crescent-shaped, and offers good fishing, boating, 
and pleasant scenery. It seems to have had at one time a greater 
area, traces of former shores being plainly visible for several 
miles on a terrace which is over 100 feet above its present level. 
Moosehead Mountain is five miles north, with its summit still 
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bare from the eflfects of the "Great Windfall," or cyclone, 
which years ago hewed a path through this Dart of the 
forest. 

The old track of the cyclone, known as the " Great Windfall 
of 1845," is an interesting study. It is but a few miles from 
Childwold Park, and is well worth a visit. This tornado 
occurred September 20, 1845, commencing in Upper Canada and 
extending 200 miles in a direct line, almost due east, to Lake 
Champlain. At three o'clock in the afternoon it was at Antwerp, 
Jefferson County, N. Y. ; at five, it swept across the Saranac ; 
and at six, it was at Burlington, Vt. At noon of that day per- 
sons on the shores of Lake Ontario, at Coburg, in Canada, noticed 
a violent ebb and flow of the lake at short intervals. The out- 
rushing tide was so strong that, in one place, a steamer could not 
make port. The phenomenon was supposed by many to be the 
effect of an earthquake ; but it was probably due to the action 
of this cyclone upon the surface of the lake. 

The windfall commenced its work near Antwerp, passed east- 
ward, and seems to have been more violent in some places than 
in others, the most marked destruction of timber occurring about 
six miles north of Lake Massawepie. Although forty-seven 
years have elapsed, the path of the cyclone is still to be seen 
here, extending for twenty-five miles in length and varying from 
a half to over a mile in width. Its appearance was described by 
those who observed it at a little distance, as awfully sublime, it 
being a cloud of pitchy blackness from which vivid lightnings 
and deafening thunders incessantly proceeded, while the air was 
filled to a great height with materials carried up from the earth, 
and branches torn from the trees. Torrents of rain and hail fell 
along the borders of the track, and much damage was done by 
lightning. It entered the county in Fowler, crossed that town, 
and passed into Edwards, where it entered the uninhabited forest, 
and was not further witnessed. 

In 1864, nineteen years after, Mr. N. W. Coffin, in his " Forest 
Arcadia," writes of this windfall and says: "It is impossible 
to describe this mass of timber as it appeared not long 
afterwards; every tree, great and small, within the line of 
its course, taken up by the roots, and thrown together in the 
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most unutterable confusion, and piled in some places to the height 
of the tallest trees left standing upon its margin. 

" In course of time the timber became dry ; lying across the 
track of the hunter on his journey to the lake and the streams 
beyond, it presented a most vexatious obstruction. Doubtless, 
some selfish person of this class, reckless of the injury he might 
do to the property of another, on which he was pursuing his 
unlicensed sport, yielded to the temptation presented by the com- 
bustible condition of the branches, and set it on fire. The prin- 
ciple of decay has done the rest, and the dead trunks and roots 
of the trees have disappeared from the ground, leaving it as clear 
a« a prairie. A plough may be run for miles along the clearing, 
even into Jamestown and Piercefield, without striking a rock ; 
and, digging deep into the soil there will be foimd only the lay- 
ers of decayed vegetation, the waste of successive forests." 

The foregoing description is valuable in this, that it shows the 
condition of the windfall as it appeared then, some thirty years 
ago or more, fiut a special examination of this strip of land was 
made recently by the forester in charge of that district, who 
reports that the old track is thickly overgrown with poplar ; and 
that the poplar growing there is the largest and healthiest he has 
seen, the greater part of the trees exceeding eighteen inches in 
diameter. In no other place in the Great Forest has the second- 
growth poplar which succeeded a fire, attained a diameter of 
ten inches. 

It may be that, contrary to Mr. Coffin's supposition, the fallen 
timber was not burned, but perished by slow decay ; in which 
case the vigorous condition of the present growth is easily 
accounted for. 

Situated at the western end of the " Great Windfall " is 

Cbakbebby Lake, 

the largest body of water in the Great Forest of Northern New 
York. It is in the southern part of St. Lawrence County, and in 
a primeval wilderness extending several miles on either side. 
The lake proper is about eight miles long ; but a dam at its outlet 
has raised the water fifteen feet, overflowing the lower shores of 
the inlet and greatly extending the area of its surface. It has 
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analtitade of 1,540 feet above tide. The Oswegatchie Kiver 
serves both as inlet and outlet, its water flowing through the lake, 
the scenery along its shores was injured to some extent by the 
dam referred to, the back-water forming marshes and killing the 
timber. But this overflow occurred so long ago that the dead 
and fallen trees have mostly disappeared : and the broad lake 
with its idand3 and surrounding hUb wiU now compare favorably 
with any in its wealth of picturesque attractions. 

Bear Mountain rises boldly from its eastern shore, while to the 
southeast, about three miles distant, stand Cat, Wolf, Graves, 
Sampart, and Silver Lake Mountains. From the south end of 
the lake a trail of six miles leads to Mud Lake, and the Bog 
River Chain. 

The region about this lake abounds in game, the hounding of 
deer being prohibited in St. Lawrence County by law. The 
fishing is good, also, and the largest brook trout in the Adiron- 
dacks are found in this vicinity. 

Cranberry Lake is thirty miles from Canton by wagon road, 
the last sixteen miles of the ride leading through the pleasant 
shade of a dense forest, over a good, smooth road. Another 
route is by the Carthage and Adirondack Eailway, to Oswe- 
gatchie Station, thirty-nine miles from Carthage. From the 
station a good road leads to the inlet, seven miles distant, from 
which place a boat is taken to the " Head of the Flow," where a 
small steamer may be boarded for a ride down the lake. 

Star Lake — formerly Big or Point Lake — is two miles from 
Oswegatchie Station, and is one of the favorite resorts in this 
part of the Forest. It is star-shaped, and about one mile in 
diameter. It is noted for the crystalline purity of its waters, and 
charming scenery. 

Lake Bonaparte is also on the line of this railroad, but on the 
western edge of the forest. It is five miles long by two wide, 
contains some islands, and has clean bold shores. A small steam 
launch plies upon its waters. This lake takes its name from 
Joseph Bonaparte, King of Naples, who had a summer house once 
upon its shore. He was a brother of Napoleon the First, and 
resided at Natural Bridge, a few miles distant, during his enforced 
retirement in America, the State of New York having passed a 
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special act in 1825 enabling him, as an alien, to hold the real 
estate which he purchased there. 

The terminus of the Carthage and Adirondack Eailway is at 
Benson Mines, where extensive mining operations are carried on, 
the entire region being underlaid with valuable ores and minerals. 
There is an inexhaustible quantity of magnetic ore here, of which 
Prof. Emmons, a former State Geologist, said " that no ore in 
this country has produced iron of a better quality." 

The Mineral Plains, which have attracted some attention, are 
about five miles from the inlet of Cranberry Lake. They 
embrace several hundred acres of magnetic sand, a level, treeless 
expanse, upon which there is no vegetation except huckleberry 
bushes or wild strawberry vines. Its area is sharply defined by 
the large trees of the surrounding forest which grow closely along 
its edge. 

The State owns a large amount of land on and near Cranberry 
Lake, part of which lies on either side of the inlet and is worth- 
less by reason of the overflow caused by the dam. A short 
distance from the lake, and north of the inlet, there is a large 
piece of State land which is heavily timbered and is in good 
condition. 

Although the principal business of the Carthage and Adiron- 
dack Railway is in hauling the product of the mines which are 
situated at its terminus, it does a large and profitable business in 
hauling wood-pulp over its line. This pulp timber, which is cut 
in four-foot lengths, is here loaded on cars La immense quantities, 
and shipped to the numerous pulp mills at Watertown and along 
the Black Eiver: The introduction and extension of this railroad 
has developed and stimulated the cutting of pulp timber in this 
hitherto untouched forest to an extent that indicates the complete 
and speedy removal of the spruce. For, in this locality, the 
spruce is cut as low as three inches in diameter, any size being 
available in the mills which manufacture wood-fiber by the 

chemical orocess. 

The Woodhull Lakes. 

are situated on the west side of the Forest, in Herkimer County, 
about seven miles south of the Old Forge, and are easily accessi- 
ble from the Adirondack and St. Lawrence Railroad, which runs 
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near them. They include Woodhull Lake, Chub Lake, The Bisby 
Lakes, Canachagala Lake, and Little WoodhuU Lake, all of which 
drain into the Great WoodhuU Creek — some of them through 
artificial channels — and thence into the Black Biver. Three 
miles south of this system are the lakes known as the North 
Branch Reservoir (formerly Lake Sophia) and the South Branch 
Reservoir, which flow into the Black River direct. This entire 
system has been dammed in various places, and the lakes con- 
verted into storage reservoirs for the Black River Canal. But 
the " feeder," through which this water flows, enters the canal 
at a point south of its summit level, and, consequently, the water 
is diverted to the Erie Canal and the Hudson watershed, an 
operation which has caused considerable complaint among the 
mill owners on the Black River. 

Some of the lakes belonging to the WoodhuU Reservoirs are of 
good size and delightfully situated. The shores of all these 
reservoir-lakes belong to the State, sufficient land arouncl each 
for the establishment of a "flow line" having been taken by 
right of eminent domain. As the flow line in each case was 
established far enough above the usual level of the water to 
amply provide for any possible rise in the lakes from further 
damming or other causes, there is a wide strip of public land 
around each body of water. 

Closely adjoining the South Branch Reservoir, but situated on 
the Hudson watershed, lies 

Lake Honkedaga. 

better known by its old name of Jock's Lake. It is designated 
on the maps of the early suireyors as Transparent Lake ; but 
afterwards it became known as Jock's Lake, deriving the name 
from Jock Wright, a noted trapper and hunter of that region. 
The Club which has recently acquired the tract on which it is 
situated, has ordered the name changed to Lake Honnedaga, an 
Indian word meaning " clear water," and by which, it is claimed, 
this lake was known to the aboriginal tribes. It is about six 
miles long, and varies in width from one-half mile to a mile and 
a half. It is 2,187 feet above the sea, and is the highest lake in 
the Great Forest which has attained any prominence as a 
pleasure resort. 
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It is the boast and glory of the Adirondack Park that there b 
no locality within its borders but what is replete with beautifil 
scenery and channing attractions ; and so its southern townshijis, 
in addition to the merit of accessibility, can show lakes and 
mountains whose attractions have made their region extremely 
popular, not only with the people of the Mohawk Valley, but 
with visitors from far off States. The principal attractions in 
this region are in the vicinity of 

Lakb Plbabaitt, 

a beautiful sheet of water whose charming surroundings fully 
justify its name. The gateway to this part of the wilderness is 
found at Fonda, on the New York Central Railroad, where a 
branch road, the Fonda, Johnstown and Gloversville Eailroad, 
runs due north to Sacandaga Park, and the pretty village of 
North ville. From the latter place a good stage road leads up the 
beautiful valley of the Sacandaga Eiver to the village of Wells, 
and thence over a mountain ridge to Lake Pleasant. The road 
touches the lake at its northeastern end, where there is a collec- 
tion of summer hotels, known as Newton's Comers ; and then 
skirting the north shore runs to the village of Sageville, the 
county seat of Hamilton County. Sageville has the distinction 
of being the smallest shire town in the State, although it repre- 
sents the third largest county. There are hardly enough houses 
in the place to warrant calling it a village. 

Lake Pleasant is nearly five miles long by two wide, with an 
altitude of 1,706 feet above the sea, and flows into the East 
Branch of the Sacandaga River, one of the tributaries of the 
Hudson. The drive along its north shore is a very pleasant one, 
the view embracing the high wooded slopes on the opposite side, 
amid whose foliage summer cottages appear in various places to 
good advantage. 

At its western end a small inlet, of a few rods in length, leads 
directly into Round Lake, one of the most beautiful sheets of 
water in the entire Forest. This lake is not round, but crescent- 
shaped, and is about four miles long. It has clean, rocky shores, 
and is further adorned by a lovely island, situated half-way along 
the inner curve of the crescent. The view across this lake from 
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the hotels at Sageville is superb, its bright waters and pleasant 
shores being encircled by distant mountain ranges that frame it 
like a picture. As there are seven Hound Lakes, or Eound Ponds 
in the Great Forest, the citizens of Sageville, deeming it worthy 
of a more distinctive name, have, after due consultation in the 
matter, rechiistened it Sacandaga Lake, and the latter designation 
has accordingly been used on the map just issued by this Commis- 
sion. For similar reasons, the little lake near by, formerly known 
as Long Lake, has also been renamed, and bears the more appro- 
priate name of Fawn Lake. 

From Sageville a good road lead eight miles to 

PiBEco Lake, 

anotner favorite resort for sportsmen and summer campers. This 
lake is six and a half miles long and over one mile wide. There 
is some cleared land along the southern shore ; but on the opposite 
side a mountain ridge, covered with a dense forest, rises steeply 
and forms a shelter for the cottages and camps which nestle at 
the water's edge along its base. The lake takes its name from 
old "Pezeeko," an Indian hunter, who once lived a lonely, 
secluded life upon its shore. Oxbow Lake is near Piseco, and 
lies along the road from Sageville. It is a pretty sheet of water, 
about two miles long, with high, well wooded shores. 

From Lake Pleasant there are trails leading northward into a 
part of the Forest which is less frequented than any other, and 
which contains some good hunting ground, its inaccessibility hav- 
ing preserved the fish and game. Prominent among its lakes are 
Spruce Lake, Balsam Lake, The Cedar Lakes and Beaver Pond. 
A road leads also to Lewey Lake, another favorite resort for 
hunters ; but the latter place is reached easier from Indian Lake, 
via Blue Mountain Stage Line. 

Mention should be made here, also, of the 

West Canada Lakes, 

which, on account of their wild beauty, secluded situation, and 
remarkable abundance of fish and game, are entitled to some 
space in any report on the Adirondack wilderness. These lakes 
are about fifteen miles northwest of Lake Pleasant, from which 

24 
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place they are accessible by a hunter's trail only ; although, for 
part of the distance there is an old, abandoned wagon roa4. 
They have an elevation of 2,348 feet above tide, and are the 
fountain head of the West Canada Creek, the principal tributary 

of the Mohawk. 

The lakes which are rather small,— about one mile long each, — 
are situated on one of the great "divides" of the wilderness. 
Within a radius of four miles are other lakes and ponds from 
whence, in an opposite direction, the Cedar, Miami and Jessup 
Eivers flow^ to the Hudson, and the Moose and Black Eivers to 
the St. Lawrence. 

The lakes, separately, are known as the West, Middle, and East 
Canada, and are called the West Canadas* because they are the 
source of the West Canada Creek. They are on Township 8, 
Moose River Tract, adjoining the large preserve of the Adiron- 
dack League Club, but in a locality so remote that it is never 
reached by the tourist, and but seldom by the hunter. There are 
no waterways by which the tourist with his guide-boat can pene- 
trate this region, nor traveled roads over which he can ride. 
Although one of the most secluded spots, it is equal to any in 
all the points needed for a sportsman's ideal camp. The axe of 
the lumberman has not yet been heard in these woods ; the hills 
and lakes still retain their primeval beauty. To the tired invalid 
or easy-going tourist the region of these wild lakes will be an 
unknown land for a long time to come ; but to the hardy sports- 
man, willing to undertake the iourney, it will prove a " Happy 
Hunting Ground." 

The State o^vns a large amount of land in the vicinity of Lake 
Pleasant and Piseco Lake, which has been increased by the 
purchases made by the Commission during the past year. The 
land about the Cedar Lakes and Lewey Lake is owned almost 
entirely by the State, and the scattering lots in the adjoining 
town of Benson have through recent purchases been converted 
into a solid tract. 

In returning to the Mohawk Valley from the Lake Pleasant 
region, the trip may be pleasantly varied by driving from Piseco 

^'— 

 'aeae lakes should not be confounded with Flah Lake and Canwa Lake in Fulton County, 
which are also known as "The Canada Lakes." 
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Lake to Glo versville,— by way of Arietta,— the road running 
along the borders of Fish Lake* and Caroga Lake. The former 
is a beautiful forest mere, with a large number of summer resi' 
deuces scattered among the groves along its banks. 

Essex County. 

But any report on the Adirondack Plateau would be incom- 
plete that failed to make some mention of that interesting region 
iu Essex County which lies along the highway running 

Fbom Long Lake to Schboon Biveb. 

This locality is generally approached from the terminus of the 
Adirondack Kail way, at North Creek, from which point a good 
road runs northward to Newcomb, and the Adirondack Club 
House, intersecting near Tahawus Post Office the highway that 
runs east and west between Long Lake and Lake Champlain. 

Leaving the railway station at North Creek, the ascent com- 
mences immediately ; but the road is kept in good condition, and 
a team can be sent along at a pleasant pace. For nine miles the 
country is open farming land, and then, having passed through 
the villages of Olmstedville and Minerva, the border of the 
forest is reached soon after passing through the latter place. But 
few tourists travel this route, the road being used almost exclu- 
sively by those interested, either directly or indirectly, in the 
lumbering operations which are carried on in the Newcomb and 
Marcy region. 

Soon after entering the forest, a road branching off to the 
west is passed, which leads to the grounds of the Adirondack 
Preserve Association,t about eight mUes distant. This Club 
owns 4,800 acres, in Township 16, Totten and Crossfield Purchase, 
Essex County, weU located for sporting purposes and recreation. 
Mink Lake and one of the many '' Loon " Lakes are included in 
this Preserve. 

Before reaching Aiden Lair the road enters Township 26, and 
for six miles passes through large tracts of State land, the most 

^ Also known a« **The Canada Lakes.^* 

t There is an "Adirondack Club Preeerre'' 080,000 acres); an "Adirondack Mountain 
BMerre'' 0^,000 acree); an ^'Adirondack League Gub'' (98,000 acres) and the "AdiitMulack 
T^" '* " A— *««.*i«« »» (4,800 acres). 
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of this to^vuship having been acquired through defaulted taxes 
in 1877. Some of this land has been denuded by fire, but it was 
not burned so badly but that it is now reforesting itself. Of 
these burned tracts there is one, in particular, which offers an 
interesting study in reforestation, owing to a peculiarity in the 
process. The thick growth of small poplar and cherry which 
sprang up immediately after the fire is rapidly dying off and dis- 
appearing ; but it, in turn, is being succeeded by a promising, 
vigorous growth of spruce and balsam. 

In this vicinity there is another piece of second growth which 
is composed largely of white pine. The trees are strong and 
thrifty, and in a few years will be large enough for manufactur- 
ing purposes. This second growth white pine is inferior to the 
original. The trees are smaller, very knotty, and yield but little 
clear stuff. Still the knots are small, red, and sound, and the 
lumber meets with a ready sale. The time is near when the 
propagation of this variety of pine must enter largely into our 
forest management. 

The tract of second growth white pine just referred to lies 
along the road that runs from Minerva, through the Hoffman 
Township, within and near the southeastern boundary of the 
park. The land was once cleared and used for farming purposes ; 
but it was abandoned, and it is now overgrown with a thrifty 
crop of conifers. Had these lands been denuded by fire, instead 
of farming, the resulting crop of trees would have been of a 
different kind. Poplars and pin cherries would probably have 
appeared in that case. The fire burns into the ground, and 
destroys every hidden seed. Other seeds, distributed by well- 
known agencies, are subsequently deposited on its arid surface, 
of which the poplar and bird cherry are the only ones that will 
germinate in the then unfruitful soil. 

The tourist who may have seen the name, Aiden Lair, on his 
map, will note with some surprise the entire absence of any 
village or post-office at the spot designated by this euphonious 
and attractive name. A comfortable log building, which serves 
as a wayside inn for teamsters and sportsmen, is the only 
building to mark the town whose prospectus never materialized. 

Just beyond Aiden Lair the road crosses the Boreas River on 
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a substantial iron bridge, newly erected. There is little of 
scenery or interest along this drive as compared with other 
localities in the wilderness, and the large tracts thinned by fire or 
marred by petty unsuccessful attempts at farming, are somewhat 
depressing. Occasionally some pretty bit of forest scenery 
relieves the monotony of the ride ; notably so, the grove of tall, 
symmetrical balsams that line the road along the valley at Yan- 
derwerker Creek. Five miles from Newcomb the east and west 
highway referred to is reached, and then, turning to the west, 
the thirty miles drive from North Creek Station ends at Newcomb 
Village. 

But starting from Long Lake, and taking the main highway 
leading eastward to the Schroon Biver and Lake Champlain^ 
Newcomb Village is reached by a drive of fourteen miles, the 
road leading the entire distance through the magnificent forest 
which coders Township 20.* In winter the drive along this forest 
road is delightful; and if one is fortunate enough to pass along 
soon after a storm, the drooping branches of the cone-shaped 
balsams, heavily laden with their clinging mantle of snow, afford 
a rare and beautiful sight. However grand the deciduous trees 
may appear in their autumn dress of scarlet and gold, they are 
not more beautiful than the evergreens when clad in the ermine 
robes of winter. 

Newcomb Village is small, and the farm-houses composing it 
are scattered along the road for a mile or more. It contains a 
church, store, post-office, printing office, blacksmith shop, and a 
large comfortable hotel; and during winter tune the lumbering in 
its immediate vicinity creates considerable business. The popu- 
lation of the entire town of Newcomb, including the village, 
numbered 237 by the census of 1880, and does not vary much 
from that now. Although the village has never been known as 
a sununer resort, it is not without advantages in this respect, 
having a good elevation, surrounding forests, pure air, mountain 
scenery, pretty lakes, and fair hotel accommodation. Mount 
Goodenow is situated near the village to the southwest, while to 
the north the peaks of Santanoni, Colden, and others of the 
Marcy range are in plain view. Two handsome bodies of water^ 

* Net tbe TowDship 90 CUMombl Porchaae), in which the Upper Senuuus Lake ie ittiiated. 
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Eich Lake and Lake Harris, adjoin the village, and lie along the 
north side of the road. These lakes are closely connected, and, 
together are nearly five miles long, affording some pleasant boat- 
ing, while the inlet to Rich Lake Fishing Creeks is noted for its 
abundant supply of trout. 

Following up Fishing Creek a short distance, and thence up 
through Lily Pad Pond, Long Pond, Catlin Lake, and Bound 
Lake, all connected in one chain, the end is reached at the Hen- 
drick Spring, one of the most remote sources of the Hudson 
River. Round Lake and Hendrick Spring are on Township 60, 
nearly all of which belongs to the State. Catlin Lake is a quiet, 
secluded spot, away from the route of summer travel, although 
but a short distance from the highway, and is seldom visited 
except by fishermen and hunters. It is a charming spot. Its 
shores are well wooded, vrith here and there a beach of clean, 
white sand, while on every side the mountains rise grandly in 
picturesque forms. 

But the most beautiful lake in all this region is Newcomb 
Lake, or Lake Delia, as it is sometimes called. It is situated four 
miles from the village, from which a road leads thence through a 
grand piece of forest, and along a ridge that offers at one point 
a magnificent view of Mounts Mclntyre, Colden and Marcy. 
The lake is over two miles long, is crescent-shaped, and embel- 
lished with several beautiful islands. Santanoni, one of the 
largest mountains in the State, stands near by, its dark green 
slopes commencing at the water's edge; while on the opposite side 
stand the rounded cones of Moose and Baldwin Mountains. This 
gem of the wilderness, wirh its sparkling surface set with emerald 
islands, has often been pronounced the fairest lake in all the 

Adirondacks. It certainly is unsurpassed by any in its marvelous 
beauty. 

At the outlet of this lake is a dam buUt by lumbermen to store 
the water which is used each spring in flooding out the logs that 
are drawn to the lake and piled on the ice during the winter. Of 
late years many of the lumbermen have become aUve to the fact 
tnat Adirondack property has a value for esthetic as well as com- 
mercial purposes ; and this dam is constructed so that as soon as 
the logs are floated out in the early spring the water can be 
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drawn down to its natural level, and thus avoid killing the trees 
which thickly line the shores of the lake. The water is stored 
each spring for about ten days only, and then the dam is lowered 
to the natural level. As a result, there is not a dead tree along 
the shore, a pleasing contrast to the reckless destruction of tim- 
ber and scenery resulting from different methods in other 
places. 

Leaving Newcomb, the eastern highway leads to the Schroon 
River, twenty-seven miles distant, over a road-bed that is fairly 
smooth and in good order. For the most of the way the forests 
along the roadjhave disappeared, either through attempts at farm- 
ing, or by fires which were widespread and disastrous in their 
effect. 

Eight miles east of Newcomb is Tahawus Post-office, better 
known, perhaps, as the Lower Iron Works. A road branches 
here to the north, leading to the Upper Works, ten miles 
distant, the site of the old abandoned iron works previously 
described. At Tahawus, or the lower village as once called, a 
dam was thrown across the Hudson, making a back flow to the 
outlet of Lake Sanford, which enabled the company to float their 
barges. These boats carried supplies to the Upper Works, and 
returned laden with ore. The Adirondack Club, whose head- 
quarters are at the Upper Works, have a club-house also at the 
lower village, or Tahawus Post-office. 

Driving on, the road runs for a few miles through Township 
30, nearly all of which is owned by the State. But in passing 
through it, the view is not an encouraging one. In no place 
throughout the Great Forest are the ravages from fire so apparent 
as here. It is Avorse even than the burned district in Township 
26, on the road from North Creek. 

Another noticeable thing in passing through Township 30, is 
the frequent occupancy of State Lands by the farmers, most of 
whom have comfortable, neat looking farm-houses. This peculiar 
and perplexing condition of affairs was caused by the pecuniary 
failure of a large landowner from whom these farmers had 
bought land under contract. But the proprietor, failing in busi- 
ness, allowed the land to be bid in by the State for taxes, leaving 
the farmers without any deeds ; and losers, also, of the various 
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amounts which they had paid on their contracts. Although the 
property now belongs to the State, the cleared land is still 
assessed to these individuals by the Town Assessors, and the 
taxes are paid by the farmers under the mistaken idea that they 
wUl thereby obtain a title. 

At one place in Township 30 a road branches off to the north 
and leads to the Boreas Pond, a mountain lake situated on the 
Adirondack Club Preserve, amid the grand, rugged scenery of 
the Boreas Range. 

Crossing the Boreas River, near Nelson La Bier's farm, at the 
little hamlet known as Boreas River Post-office, the roads ascends 
the ridge beyond which lies the valley of the West Branch of the 
Schroon River. Passing Sand Pond Mountain, with its impress- 
ive outlines, the road descends into the valley and follows the 
windings of the West Branch through some picturesque scenery. 
The mountains of the Blue Ridge stand on the south side of the 
stream, and though they do not attain any remarkable elevation, 
their bold, massive cliffs tower above the valley in fascinating 
grandeur. Happy the tourist who has a camera ready at this 
stage of his journey. 

Opposite the Blue Ridge a road turns off to the north, which 
running past Clear Pond leads to Elk Lake, a pleasant summer 
resort, five miles from the main road. From Elk Lake a trail of 
six mUes leads over the Boreas Mountain to the Upper Ausable 
Pond. 

Emerging from the valley at the foot of the Blue Ridge, the 
West Branch joins the main stream of the Schroon River, neaj* 
" Root's," and the road, passing through the valley of Schroon 
River, turns to the right, and runs southward to Schroon Lake, 
nine miles distant. 

From the village of Schroon River to where the road crosses 
the stream at the Falls, the Schroon River forms the natural 
boundary of the Park. Though the forest does not come down 
to the river, the flats along its west bank are more or less over- 
grown with trees and brush ; and it would be well to adopt the 
river as a boundary as far as the Falls Bridire, in order to fore- 
BtaU the petty f arLng operationB and d^ of laad. which 
are too apt to result in forest fires. 
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The Sfbuoe Blight. 

The decay of the spruce, so prevalent in late years throughout 
the Great Forest, has apparently ceased. Ten years ago the red- 
dish tinge of the foliage on the blighted trees could be seen in 
most any part of the wilderness, giving to some of the hillsides 
and mountain slopes an appearance resembling that of a forest 
which had been scorched or killed by fire. 

This discoloration of the spruce leaves is no longer noticeable. 
Most of the trees which were killed have fallen. Here and there 
aome of the dead trees are still standing, bare and leafless, but 
nearly hidden in the foliage of the forest. 

The spruce blight seems to have commenced, or to have been 
noticed first, in 1862. It spread through the entire wilderness, 
but was particularly destructive in 1878. The value of the prop- 
erty destroyed can not be stated definitely, but it would reach an 
immense amount. Mr. Pringle,* in his report on the Forests of 
Northern New York, states " that from one-third to one-half of 
the folly grown spruce timber left in the Adirondack Begion is 
dead." As he had already estimated the spruce in the Adiron- 
dacks at 5,000,000,000 feet in the aggregate, it will be seen that 
the value of the timber lost was something appalling. While we 
can not fully agree with Mr. Pringle as to the alarming extent of 
the spruce blight, it is evident that there waa an immense destruc- 
tion of property and a serious loss to the State. 

The death of the spruce in the Adirondacks has been attributed 
to various causes. One authority assigns as a reason that it is 
not a long-lived tree, and that these dead spruces were matured 
trees which, having reached the limits of their natural existence^ 
succumbed to the first unusual or severe visitation of nature, such 
as an intensely cold winter or a late spring frost. 

Others, after making a study of the matter, were positive that 
it was due to an unusually severe summer's drought, unmindful 
of the fact that the blight killed the spruce in the wet swamps as 
well as on the dry slopes. 

Others claim, with good reasons, that it was due to the ravages 
of a bark mining or tree-boring beetle. Prof. J. A. Lintner, our 



*T«itb OeomiB, United States; VoL IX, p. 606: Beport on Forestry; ProfesMr Chsrles 8. 
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State Entomologist, and Prof. C. H. Peck, State Botanist, hold 
stoutly to the latter idea. 

A full account of this remarkable blight, together with exhaus- 
tive articles on the cause, by Professors Lintner and Peck, will 
be found in the annual report of the Forest Commission for 1886.* 

Although this disastrous and uncontrollable scourge seems to 
have abated for the present, its recurrence may be looked for 
in the future. In view of this liability the State should amend 
its forestry laws so as to permit the sale of matured spruce trees. 
The full-sized spruce on the State lands should be harvested, and 
the proceeds turned into the State Treasury. The large trees 
can be taken without injury to the forest, and without any dimi- 
nution of its foliage and shade. The spruce, more than any 
other tree, can be cut with safety and benefit to the forest, 
because its habitat is always plentifully supplied with young 
growing trees and nursUngs. It is a f a«t grower, and the young 
trees will soon take the place of those removed, creating thus a 
perpetual supply. Throughout the Adirondack forests there are 
many localities where the lumbermen are cutting a second crop 
of spruce ; and on some lots they are taking off the spruce for 
the third time. 

In view of aU this we feel constrained to urge the State to 
accept the revenue which can be obtained from its matured 
spruce, instead of leaving these trees to be blown down, or to fall 
from old age, or to be destroyed by the recurrence of some blight. 

• The report bearing date Haj 18, 18W. 



The Lake George Islands. 



In 1885 the islands in Lake George, belonging to the State, 
were made a part of the Forest Preserve, and were placed in 
the care and custody of the Forest Commission. The lake itself 
is too well known to require any description here, other than to 
state briefly that it is thirty-four miles long and from one to four 
miles wide ; is 346 feet above tide, and is walled throughout its 
whole length by forest-covered mountains. An entire volume 
would be needed to recount its attractions, and the events which 
have enriched it with historic associations. 

There are 172 islands in the lake, not including the rocky 
knolls and bare ledges which in many places rise above the 
surface of the water. With the exception of seventeen, which 
were sold by the State, all the islands in the lake are public 
property, having been owned by the State or Colonial Govern- 
ment ever since the execution of the original land grants which 
excepted large bodies of water and the islands therem. 

In 1876* a law was passed, prohibiting any further sale of 
these islands, since which time none have been sold. The lake 
has been the subject of other special legislation. In ISSOf the 
Legislature enacted that "Any person who shall willfully 
remove, hack, hew, cut, deface, or otherwise injure any tree, 
shrub, or bush now standing or growing on any of the islands in 
Lake George belonging to the State, or hereafter shall erect any 
building thereon (except by the consent of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Land Office, in writing), shall be deemed guilty 
of misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof shall pay a fine of 
not less than one dollar, and not exceeding the sum of twenty 
dollars for each tree, shrub, or bush so removed, hacked, hewed, 
cut, defaced, or otherwise injured, and shall also pay a fine of 

* Chapter 297, Laws of 1876. ^ Chapter 479, Laws of 1880. 
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not less than five dollars for each day that said building is 
allowed to remain after such conviction." 
In 1883* the Legislature further provided that : 

" It shall not be lawful for any person or persons to drain, deposit, 
throw, or cast any dead animal, carrion, offal, excrement, garbage, or 
other putrid or offensive matter in the waters of Lake George. Who- 
ever shall violate this act shall forfeit the sum of one hundred dollars 
for each offense." 

In 1885 the act establishing the Forest Preserve was passed, 
since which time the islands have been in the care of the Forest 
Commission. 

Starting at the south end or head of the lake, the most prom- 
inent islands, taken in their order, are as follows : 

Tea lalomd, — Small island* close to the west shore ; named 
fr.wn a place of refreshment, or " Tea House," which stood here 
in 1829. There is a tradition that General Abercrombie buried 
some treasure here during his campaign in 1758. Sold 
by the State, April 15, 1859, to Egbert J. Gale, for ten 
dollars. 

Diamond Island. — Middle of the lake. At one time large 
quantities of quartz crystals were gathered here, some of which 
on account of their clearness was used in cheap jewelry, being 
known as " Lake George Diamonds." This island was occupied 
by the British in 17Y7, and used as a military depot. It ^was 
fortified, and some fighting occurred here in an unsuccessf xd 
attempt of the Americans to capture the post. The island w^as 
sold by the State, April 15, 1859, to Egbert J. Gale, for ten 
dollars. 

Long Islamd. — Situated on east side of the lake, near Assem- 
bly Point. It is over one mile in length, and is the largest 
island in the Lake. Sold by the Colonial Government, July 4, 
1770, to James McGrovem, and George Underwood. A summer 
residence has been erected on it. Near the south end of this 
island a channel has been cut across it by the action of the 
waves, forming the detached piece of ground known as South 
Island, but which evidently was at one time, not long ago, a part 

* Chapter 881, Laws of 1888. 
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of the main island, as is clearl}"^ indicated by maps and field-notes 
of surveys in the possession of its owner. Otherwise, South 
Island would be claimed as State property. 

Cwaoe Islcmds. — Three in number ; near and west of Long 
Island; four and a half miles from Caldwell. The American 
Canoe Association held their annual regatta here in 1880, and in 
1888. Sold by the State, under the name of Seven Mile Island, 
October 12, 1861, to J. W. Edmonds, for ten dollars. 

Elizabeth Island. — Contains ten acres ; near east shore, north 
of Eattskill Bay. Used as a camping ground by a college club 
(Alpha Delta Phi) from New York. Sold by the State, under 
the name of Little Green Island, December 6, 1871, to 
Henry A. Petrie, for thirty-five dollars. Present assessed 
valuation, $600. 

Bush Island, — Small ; close to west shore ; north of the Marion 
House. 

Cotton Islcmd. — Small ; near west shore ; south of Basin Bay 
Point. 

Three Brothers, — Near west shore ; south of Bolton Bay ; three 
islands containing two acres; unoccupied; sold by the State 
April 15, 1859, to Egbert J. Gale, for ten dollars. Present assessed 
valuation, $300. 

Phdps Islcmd, — SmaM ; north of Phelps Point : close to east 
shore at Buck Mountain. 

Dome IsUmd, — Large island in middle of the lake ; nine miles 
from Caldwell ; eight acres ; thickly wooded with high, dome 
shaped outline ; unoccupied. Sold by the State October 11, 1855, 
to William Smith, for fifty dollars. Present assessed valuation, 
$1,000. 

Bedtise Island. — West of Dome Island, at entrance to Bolton 
Bay; about one acre; cottage erected on it; connected by a 
bridge with the rock ledge called Sloop Island. Becluse Island 
acquired its name through a doubtful legend which claims that 
Pere St. Bernard, a Jesuit priest, having been captured by 
Indians, escaped and lived here concealed ; and that a written 
account of his adventures and sufferings were found here under 
a stone, his story having been written by him on the fly-leaves of 
Ms prayer book. This island was sold by the State under the 
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name of Picnic Island, April 15, 1859, to Egbert J. Gale, for ten 
dollars. 

Belvoir, — Formerly called Clay Island; large; eight acres; 
situated south of Recluse, and near it ; no buildings en it. Sold 
by the State, December 31, 1855, to William Smith, for fifty 
dollars. Present assessed valuation, $1,100. 

Hiawatha Island. — Small island in south end of Bolton Bay ; 
half an acre. Cottage on it occupied by Dr. Jacobi, of New 
York. Sold by the State, April 15, 1859 to Egbert J. Gale, for 
ten dollars. 

Zeontine Island. — Formerly Little Whortleberry. In BoltoD 
Bay, opposite Lake View House ; half acre ; unoccupied. Sold 
by the State as Whortleberry Island, August 3 1858, to Egbert 
J. Gale, for ten dollars. 

Sweeibrtef* Island. — In Bolton Bay, south of the Monican 
House; owned still by the State. Cottage on it, erected by 
William A. Wait. 

Refuge Islamd. — Contains one acre • close to the east shore, 
and opposite Bolton Bay. 

Perch Island. — Shelving Rock Bay • east side • half an acre 
in extent. 

Log Bay IsUmd. — In Log Bay ; east side ; one acre. 

HucJdeherry Isla/nd. — East side, near Log Bay. About one 
acre in size. 

Oreen Island. — Large, and covered with fine grove; seventy 
acres ; Sagamore Hotel and several cottages erected on it. Sold 
by the State to Wheeler Douglas, April 18, 1794. 

Crown Island. — Seven acres ; near north end of Green Island. 
Handsome summer residence erected on it. Sold by the State, 
under name of Hog Island, December 4 1861. to William Smith, 
for fifty dollars. 

Ren and Chickens. — Three islands near east shore; cottage 
erected on one of them in 1886, by Dr. Delavan Bloodgood, United 
States Navy. Most of the trees on the two smaller islands jyere 
blown down by a high wind in 1890. 

Fourteen Mile Island. — Eleven miles from Caldwell ; contains 
ten acres owned by the Delaware and Hudson Railroad Company, 
and used as an excursion point. The ^^Kenesaw," a summer 
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hotel stands on this island; also a large dancing pavilion, a 
photograph room, picnic booth, and other buildings. Sold by 
the State, June 10, 1856, to William Smith, for $100. 

In the Nabrows. 

Fl(yra IsUmd. — Entrance to the Narrows ; opposite Fourteen 
Mile Island ; three and one-half acres ; two cottages erected on 
it. The present owner has changed its name to Oahu Island. 
Sold by the State under the name of Flea Island, November 26, 
1861, to Erastus C. Smith, for twenty dollars. 

PvM laUwd.- Near Tongue Mountain, south of Turtle Island ; 
contains one-eighth of -an acre, with eight other islets clustered 
near it. 

TuriU Islcmd. — On the west side of the Narrows ; fourteen 
acres, and turtle-shaped ; cottage on it occupied by E. 0. Smith, 
Firewarden. Sold by the State, November 13, 1861, to Almon 
N. Wakefield, for twenty-five dollars. 

Pleasure Islcmd. — Near Turtle Island, and east of it ; known 
aJso, as Phelps Island and as Colvin Island ; contains over two 
acres and is thickly wooded. A very desirable locality for 
summer camps. 

R(mger Isla/nd. — Opposite the Hundred Island House; con- 
tains one and one-half acres ; cottage on it, erected by F. E. 
Banger, of Glens Falls, N. Y. Unoccupied last season. Island 
is owned by the State, and is a very desirable location. 

Ship hUmd. — Small ; the shrubbery with its three trees, when 
seen at a distance, resembles a ship. 

Jua/nita IsUmd. — Opposite Pearl Point House; about three 
acres; cottage erected on it by C. E. fiullard. of Glens Falls, 
N. Y. 

Perch lahmd. — North of Turtle Island ; one-fourth of an acre. 
There are two islands of this name in Lake George. 

Little Turtle. — Small island, northeast of Turtle Island. 

Uncas Island. — Large and well-wooded ; contains about seven 
acres ; good camping ground. The Stevens College Club camps 
on this island. At the north end is a temporary structure which 
is used each summer by L. H. Fillmore, of Ticonderoga, who 
carries on a photograph business here. 
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Olen Isla/nd. — Cottages erected by the Cold Water Club, of 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 

Phomtam Island, — Three-fourths of an acre. Cottage on it 
occupied by Hon. Jerome Lapham, of Glens Falls, N. T. WeU- 
kept grounds ; attractive spot. 

ChraveUy lala/nd. — East side of the Narrows, near Phantom 
Island ; high ground, with gravel bank at south end. 

Oem hlomd, — North of Phantom, and near Big Burnt Island ; 
small cottage on it. 

Wa;Lch Island, — One-third of an acre ; east of Big Burnt. So 
named because hunters were accustomed to watch here for 
deer. 

Big Burnt IsUmd, — Large, containing ten acres ; damaged 
slightly from fire ; high ground, plenty of shade, and contains 
plenty of good camp sites. 

Oov/rd IsUmd. — Contains about one acre, and in outline 
resembles a gourd. 

Fork Islamd, — ^One and one-half acres; north of Big Burnt; 
two tongues of rocky land project from its north end like 
a fork. Thick growth of trees, plenty of shade, and good camp 
sites. 

KetAe Islamd, — Contains two acres; west of Fork Island. 
Some Philadelphia Clubs camp here frequently. Named from a 
kettle-shaped hole in a rock on its north end, at the water's edge ; 
claimed to have been made by Indians. This island is also 
known as Little Harbor. 

Black Rock Island. — Small rocky islet at the north end of 
Kettle Island. 

" As you wereP — Small island containing about one-tenth of an 
acre situated near the west shore, and west of Kettle Island. 
A hunter who had served as a soldier, and was familiar with 
tactical commands, sighted a deer, which was standing quietly 
in plain view, on the island. He fired, missed, and as the 
animal sprang into the water, shouted the well-known order, 
" As you were." 

Rovmd Rock, — A large, picturesque, bare rock at the entrance 
of Paradise Bay. 
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Fbom Black Mountain to Sabbath Day Point. 

DcUwr Islcmds.^^ Two in number, containing three acres ; x>n 
west side, north of French Point. In shape, they are long and 
narrow ; not dollar shaped. 

The Sirens. — Three Islands, containing about one acre, with a 
small rocky islet near them ; in the middle of the channel near 
Black Mountain. 

Half Way IsUmd, — Near the east shore, at Five Mile 
Mountain, and opposite Black* Mountain; about one^ighth 
of an acre. Situated equidistant from the ends of the 
lake. 

One Tree lelamd. — Small islet south of Floating Battery 
Islands. Its one tree has disappeared. 

Floaimg BaUery. — Large island, containing five acres, with 
ten small ones near it ; on east side near Black Mountain. In a 
bay at the south end of one of the islands are the remains of two 
floating batteries which were constructed for General Amber- 
crombie, in 1758. 

Hatchet lala/nds. — An island covering over an acre, with a 
smaller one near it ; situated in the middle of the lake, west of 
the steamboat channel. Name derived from an Indian toma- 
hawk found on one of them. 

Mother Bv/nch, — Group of eleven islands on the east side of 
the steamboat channel, containing ten acres; one of them is 
quite large ; all well shaded with fine trees ; excellent camping 
ground ; near Elephant Mountain. 

Ha/rbor Islamda, — Middle of the lake, and west of steamboat 
channel ; three in number ; fifteen acres ; four small ones near 
by. Owned by the Paulist Fathers, and used by them for a 
summer camp. Sold by the State, December 28, 1871, to Father 
Isaac T. Hecker, for fifty dollars. Ko buildings on them. 
Assessed at $600. 

Steere Islamd, — West of Hiirbor Islands, and close to the west 
shore ; three-fourths of an acre. 

Nobl^e Islamd. — One-eighth of an acre ; east side, and north- 
east of Harbor Islands. 

26 
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Vicaa^s lala/nd, — Large, with thick growth of trees ; six acres ; 
fine view of the lower lake ; situated north of Harbor Islands, 
and in the middle of the laike.* 

Burgess Idcmd. — Covered with a beautiful grove, which has 
been underbrushed and thoroughly cleared ; delightful spot, and 
good picnic island ; near Hulett's Landing. 

HvletPs Idand, — East side ; north of hotel at Hulett's Land- 
ing; small. 

Narrows Islaaid. — Near east bank* north of Hulett's, at 
Pickerel Bay. 

Loon IsUmd. — Small islet near east shore, at Meadow Point. 

Agnes Island. — Two and five-eighths acres ; three islets close 
by ; near east shore ; opposite Sabbath Day Point 

Lower Lake, or North End. 

Odell IsUmds. — One large one of about an acre in extent, with 
two small ones ; north of the Gillette Cottages at Bluff Head ; 
lies east of the steamboat channeL 

Sldpper^s Jib. — Small; near west shore; first one north of 
Van Buren Bay. 

Pudding Islamd. — Small ; near west shore, and north of the 
Skipper's Jib. 

Scotch Bonnet. — Pretty island, to the west and near the 
steamboat channel. Named from a tree of peculiar shape which 
once stood on it ; although the shrubbery on this island at the 
present time might, by its outline, fairly suggest the name. 

Maliory IsUmd. — On the east side near the shore. 

OuU Islatid. — Small ; on the east side, near Gull Bay, and 
opposite Hague. The lake attains its greatest width at this 
place. 

Waltoniam, IsUmd. — Beautiful islamd on the west side near 
Hague; contains over two acres; named from a fishing club 
which formerly occupied it as a summer resort. 

CooKs Islands. — Five in number ; assessed to the State as con- 
taining three and one-fourth acres; delightful tenting ground; 
situated on the west side, near the Island Harbor House, at 



♦In 1757, a body of proTlncial troops, numbering about 400 men, mostly from New Jersey, 
w«re ambuscaded near this place by Indians, and defeated. About 150 were massacred. 
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Hagae. Cottage erected on one of them by H. A. Howard of 
Glens Falls, K Y. 
Jimiper IsUmd. — On west side, near Rogers Bock. 

« 

Prisoner^ Islcmd, — South of, and beyond the steamboat land- 
ing at the foot of the lake. Said to have been used by the French 
in the war of 1758, as a prison camp. 

WiUow IsUmd.— Small ; on west shore beyond Prisoners ; the 
last island in the lake, the outlet being a short distance north 
of it. 

With the exception of a few small ones, the State islands are 
all well shaded, most of them being covered with a thick growth 
of both evergreens and hardwood. The ground on each island is 
high enough above the lake to insure dry camp sites ; in no place 
is there any swamp land. The most desirable places for camping 
are in the Narrows, where there are plenty of large, well-shaded 
islands affording ample room and complete seclusion for all who 
may wish to come, while the nimierous hotels in that vicinity 
furnish opportunity for social enjoyment to all who may wish to 
supplement their camp life with the amenities of society. 

These islands are open to all. Any one may occupy ground 
for a temporary camp, free of charge, the only requirement 
being that no trees shall be injured, and that certain rules regard- 
ing the use of fire shall be observed. They are held by the State 
for the benefit of the public. The Commission would be pleased 
to see each island occupied, and hope that more of our citizens 
will avail themselves of the rare advantages which they offer for 
summer camps. 

On some of the State islands there are summer cottages of a 
more or less permanent character. These buildings were erected 
with the consent of the Board of Land Commissioners before the 
islands passed into the control of the Forest Commission, since 
which no building has been permitted. It is deemed best to 
reserve every island as a tenting ground for summer visitors. 

The occupants of these cottages are willing to pay rent to the 
State ; but the present law* forbids the leasing of any land in the 
Forest Preserve, of which these islands are a part. If the bill 
submitted to the Legislature this season, by the Forest Com- 



*8ection 8» Chapter 888, Laws of 1888. 
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mission, should become a law, quite a large revenue might be 
obtained from the rent of the buildings that, here and elsewhere 
throughout the Preserve, have been erected on public land. 

The State is to be congratulated upon the possession of these 
islands, which are now held for the benefit of the people. It is a 
matter of further congratulation that this most beautiful lake is 
situated within the borders of the Empire State. It is not neces- 
sary to descant upon its marvelous beauty ; its reputation is world 
wide. The great and thrilling events which occurred here have 
found a place in the most interesting pages of America's greatest 
living historian ; and the romantic scenes connected with those 
events have been honored by the pen of the great novelist whose 
work heralded the advent of American literature. 



ANNUAL PRODUCT OF THE ADIRONDACK FOREST. 



The annnal consninption of timber in the Adirondack loinber 
business is a matter so closely connected with the forestry of that 
region, that we have taken pains to gather statistics showing the 
actual amount sawed by the mills which obtain their supply of 
logs from the Great Forest of Northern New York. 

In 1891 many of the lumber firms did not cut their usual 
amount, owing to the drought of that season, and the consequent 
lack of water necessary to get their drives down. For this 
reason the statistics of both 1890 and 1891 are furnished here ; 
as the figures for the latter year alone might, in some instances, 
be misleading. 

With few exceptions, tlie information embraced in this chapter 
of our report is based on written statements furnished by the 
operators themselves, to whose courtesy the Commission is 
indebted for the following statistics : 
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SUMMARY. 

1890. Feet 

Spruce 210,270,932 

Hemlock 94, 145, 6 96 

Pine 16,438, 163 

Hardwood 6,834,844 

Total 325,690,634 

1891. Feet. 

Spruce 179,136,432 

Hemlock 77, 789,833 

Pine 21,183,354 

Hardwood • 8 , 601 , 974 

Total 286, 710,693 



It appears, farther, that the production of the different districts 
was as follows : 

Feet. 

Glens Falls District (1890) 109,692,619 

St. Lawrenee County (1890) 83,641,600 

Lewis and Jefferson Counties (1890) •.••..•• ••• 60,668, 871 

Northern Adirondack Railroad (1891) •••••• 60,939,296 

FuTORE Supply. 

The Great Forest of Northern New York contains — not 
including scattered and detached pieces of outlaying wood- 
lands — an area of 3,588,803 acres. This area is composed of : 



Primeval forest • • 1 , 932 , 130 

Lumhered lands.. • 1,348,587 

Denuded 77,027 

Burned 27, 274 

Water 67,686 

Waste 31 , 121 

Wild meadows ••• •••• 865 

Improved ..••• •••.•.•••• ••.••... 104, 123 

3,688,803 
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It has already been shown that, in 1890, the Adirondack 
mills cut 825,690^634 feet of lumber ; to which must be added 
the 69,274,283 feet of young spruce consumed by the pulp 
mills. 

These statistics indicate that^ in 1890, the areas from which the 
merchantable timber was removed, would amount to 77,000 acres. 
With new saw mills and pulp mills building, together with 
increased facilities for shipment by railroad, each succeeding year 
will show an increased area. 

So, with 80,000 acres cut over annually, it becomes evident that 
the merchantable timber on the 1,932,130 acres of primitive 
forest will be exhausted in less than twenty-five years. 

In view of these facts we protest that we should not be treated 
as alarmists. The indisputable figures of yearly consumption and 
forest area admit of but one conclusion. Unless the State obtains 
control of this territory, the next generation will find little or 
nothing left on the Adirondack Plateau which will be of interest 
or value to them. 

Pulp Wood. 

The manufacture of paper from wood is a comparatively new 
industry in this country. Its rapid development, and the conse. 
quent increase in the consumption of valuable forest products, 
demands the attention of every one interested in American for- 
estry- The introduction of wood pulp was regarded with satis- 
faction by students of the forestry question, because they saw in 
its use a market for certain small-sized timber, the sale of which 
is necessary to an economic forestry management. The successful 
pecuniaryresults obtained in the management of European forests 
are due largely to the fact that there is a market for everything 
that is left after cutting the large-sized timber; and, so, the 
advent of the wood-pulp industry encouraged our forestry people 
to believe that operations in interlucation could now be carried 
on, as the sale of the thinning would cover the expense. 

But the consumption of timber by the pulp-mills has increased 
so rapidly as to endanger, instead of promote, the welfare of our 
forests. In the last eight years the amount of timber used for 
this purpose has increased 500 per cent. In the year just passed, 
1891, the timber cut for wood pulp in the Great Forest of Northern 
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New York was equal to one-third the amount cut by the 
lumbermen. 

It is not the increased consumption of this forest product that 
is so noticeable ; but the fact that the entire amount consumed is 
taken from young trees. Only a small amount of pulp timber 
can be gathered from the limbs and tops left by lumbering opera- 
tions. Spruce and balsams furnish the main supply, and, owing 
to their excurrent growth, only the tree trunks of these varieties 
are available. 

The pulp mills on the eastern side of the Great Forest use tim- 
ber whose diameter runs from fourteen down to six inches. On 
the west side, the mills on the Black Eiver use wood with a 
diameter as low as three inches. It will thus be seen that the 
introduction of wood pulp, while it might be a valuable factdr in 
economic forestry under proper management and restrictions, 
now indicates a speedy extinction of the conifers. 

The mills on the Upper Hudson use poplar to an extent of 
twenty-five per cent, and spruce for the balance ; but the propor- 
tion of poplar used is growing less each year. The mills on the 
Black Biver use spruce, balsam, poplar, and some small, second 
growth pine. Ilemlock.is used to some extent, when mixed with 
other kinc'i of wood. In making chemical fiber, however, the 
sulphite mills can use one-third hemlock. Tamarack is also used 
in small quantities ; but it is a dark colored wood, and makes a 
dark, although strong, paper. No cedar is used, nor any hard 
wood. On the Hudson the pulp timber is out in the same length 
as logs, and is floated down the streams with the log drives. It is 
cut thirteen feet long, and is sent to the mill with the bark on. The 
most of the pulp timber for the Black River miUs comes from St. 
Lawrence and Lewis Counties, where it is cut into four-foot lengths, 
measured ^nd sold by the cord, and shipped then over the Car- 
thage and Adirondack Bailroad. A large proportion of the pulp 
timber cut in Lewis and St. Lawrence Counties is peeled before 
it is taken from the forest, thereby obviating the use of barking 
machines at the mills. This supply of peeled timber is cut 
during the bark season, which lasts from May twentieth to 
August fifteenth, before or after which time the bark will 
not peel. 
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In estimates of a general character, one cord of timber is said 
to make one ton of ground pulp, dry weight ; but the actual 
results indicate that a cord of wood will produce only 1,800 
pounds. In the chemical process, two cords of wood are con- 
Bumed in making a ton of dry pnlp, or chemical fiber as it is 
called. 

"Wood pulp, or cellulose, when first manufactured in this 
country was used for paper only, and, to a comparatively small 
extent. But the industry has developed with surprising rapidity, 
and now almost the entire bulk of newspaper stock is made from 
wood. Other uses for it h»v^e been discovered, and these new 
adaptations are multiplying each year. Under the name of 
indurated fiber it is used to a large extent in making tubs, pails, 
barrels, kitchen-ware, cofl^, carriage-bodies, furniture, and build- 
ing material. In this State there are pulp-nulls at Oswego and 
Lockport which manufacture various wares of indurated fiber, 
but these mills do not obtain their timber supply from the Adi- 
rondack forests. Wood pulp is also used to some extent in the 
manufacture of gunpowder. 

Prof. B. E. Fernow, of the Forestry Bureau, at Washington, 
says in his last annual report : 

'^ While the use of timber has been superseded in shipbuilding, the 
latest torpedo ram of the Austrian navy received a protective armor of 
cellulose, and our own new vessels are to be similarly provided. While 
this armor is to render the effect of shots less disastrous by stopping 
up leaks, on the other hand, bullets for rifle use are made from paper 
pulp. Of food products sugar (Glucose) and alcohol can be derived 
from it, and materials resembling leather, cloth and silk have been 
successfully manufactured from it. An entire hotel has been lately 
built in Hamburg, Germany, of material of which pulp forms the 
basis, and it also forms the basis of a superior lime mortar, fire and 
water-proof, for covering and finishing walls." 

The process by which the timber is converted into pulp are 
known as: First, the Mechanical, and second, the Chemical 

process. 

Of the seventy-five mills in the State of New York, sixty-eight 
use the mechanical or grinding process. For this purpose large 
grindstones about five feet in diameter and fifteen inches thick, 
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are used. An iron, semi-circular frame, covering the upper half 
of the stone, contains several " pockets " in which the cylindrical 
blocks of wood are placed, and held firmly against the face of 
the stone by means of a feeding pressure exerted by hydraulic 
pistons. The blocks are placed sideways to the stone, the grind- 
ing being done on the side of the grain, instead of across the end. 
The blocks are prepared for the " pockets " by sawing the logs 
into short lengths equal to the thickness or face of the stone. 
Where the timber has been shipped to the mill without peeling 
the bark, the blocks are prepared for the pockets by first holding 
them against the revolving knives of a barking machine which 
removes the bark. At one time a machine was used for the 
removal of knots, which were bored out with an auger ; but at 
present many of the mills dispense with the use of this machine, 
and separate the knots from the pulp at a later stage of the pro- 
cess. The grinding of the wood by the stone is done under an 
ample supply of water. Each stone produces about sixty pounds 
of dry pulp hourly, and requires about eighty horse-power to 
drive it. 

The ground fiber, while floating in the water, is pumped into 
vats and screened. It is then carried to the large rolls of the 
" wet machines " where it is dried and pressed, and from which 
it emerges in yellow blankets about eight feet square. These 
blankets are still moist, the pulp containing at this stage over 
fifty per cent of water. 

If the pulp mill has no paper manufactory connected with it, 
these blankets are doubled into folds about two feet square, 
and then shipped to some paper mill with which the firm may 
have a contract. If there is a paper mill connected with the 
pulp mill, the blankets from the wet machine are folded and 
carted to the beating machines of the paper mill. In some pulp 
mills the wet machines deliver the pressed pulp in long, stringy, 
yellow masses, instead of in blankets. This ropy mass, called 
"noodles," is pitchforked into little cars, and trundled to the 
machinery of the paper mill. In some factories the ground mass 
is pumped directly from the grinding machines to the paper 
mill, thereby dispensing with the use of the wet machines ; and, 
in one case, saving the labor of fifteen men, as stated by the 
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superintendent of the mUl. In making newspaper stock, which 
ocnstitutes the principal demand for wood pulp, eighty per cent 
of ground pulp is used ; but owing to the shortness of the fiber, 
twenty per cent of rag pulp has to be added. Pulp made by 
the chemical process has, like rag pulp, a longer fiber ; and by 
using twenty per cent of chemical pulp, some of the mills in 
this State furnish a first quality of newspaper made entirely 
from wood. 

Chemical fiber, or cellulose, is manufactured by subjecting 
chips of wood to the action of chemicals, which loosen the resin- 
ous substances, leaving a pure white fiber that is longei* and 
more elastic than that made by grinding the wood. But in 
making a ton of pulp by the chemical process, twice as much 
timber is consumed as when made by the grinding process. 

There are the three chemical processes, known respectively as 
the sulphite, sulphate, and the soda process ; and still another in 
which electricity is used. 

The first, or sulphite process, is the one commonly used by 
the chemical mills in this State. In this process the wood may 
be of any convenient length, and is purchased as four-foot cord 
wood, or as thirteen-foot logs. The sticks are fed through 
chipping machines, which cut the ends of the sticks diagonally 
across the grain. In some mills this chipping is effected by a 
strong, heavy knife, which plays np and down in a perpendicular 
frame, cutting the end of a stick that is fed to the knife on an 
inclined bed, thus enabling it to make a shearing cut. In other 
mills the chipping is accomplished by a revolving iron disc, six 
feet in diameter, on which are fastened three heavy knives, 
similar to those used on the cylinder of a wood-planing 
machine. These knives are fastened in apertures in the disc so 
that their cutting edges project one-half an inch or more from 
the face. As in other machines, tlie short logs or slabs are fed 
through a cast-iron trough which stands in an inclined position, 
so as to enable the knives to cut diagonally across the grain, 
the wood being cut into chips from one-half to three-fourths of 
an inch long. No pressure, aside from the weight of the sticks, 
is used in holding it against the knives. Beneath the machine 
is a pit, into which the chips fall, and from which they are 
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conveyed on a canvass carrier to the mouth of the digester. 
In some mills where the cutting machinery is on the lower 
floor, or in a basement, the carrier belt discharges the chips 
into an upright iron shaft, through which the chips are forced, 
by the pneumatic action of a circular fan, up to the opening 
in the top of the digester. 

The digesters are huge, upright boilers, with a capacity of 
1,500 to 2,000 cubic feet. They are made of some metal that 
will stand the corrosive actions of the chemicals used, or are 
lined with lead. The wood chips are thoroughly steamed in 
these boilers for several hours in order to soften them, after 
which the receptacles are filled with the acid liquor or bi-sul- 
phite. The temperature is then raised to 220 degrees or more, 
the heating or boiling lasting from thirty-six to forty-eight 
hours, after which the resinous parts of the wood have become 
separated, and all other foreign substances have become solu- 
ble. Then comes the washing of the residuum, the screening, 
and drying of the pulp. 

The State of New York leads all other States in 
the manufacture of wood pulp, having seventy-five mills 
engaged in the industry, out • of 237 mills in the United 
States. Wisconsin comes next with twenty-six mills; 
then comes Maine, with twenty-four; and then New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont, with eighteen each. Canada also has a very 
large production of wood pulp from its thirty-three mills, besides 
supplying large quantities of timber to mills situated in the 
United States. 

Of the seventy-five mills in the State of New York, sixty-four 
mills draw their entire supply from the Great Forests of North- 
em New York, or what is known as the Adirondack woods. 

These mills, together with the number of feet consumed by 
each firm, will be found in the following table. In some cases 
the item represents two, three, and sometimes four different 
mills, owned by one firm, and situated in the one locality 
specified. 
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About 8,000,000 feet of the above amount was obtained in 
Canada, leaving over 62,000,000 feet which came from the 
Adirondack forests ; or nearly one-fourth as much as was con- 
sumed in the lumbering operations throughout Northern New 
York in the same year. 

The quantity of timber used by each mill was, except in four 
instances, reported in cords. In converting these quantities into 
feet, two cords were figured as equal to 1,000 feet, log measure. 
This ratio was based on the fact that in some localities the price 
for either two cords of pulp wood, or 1,000 feet of logs is the 
same, the buyers being willing to purchase either way.* 

But in estimating the relative quantities of timber used by the 
saw-mills and pulp-mills, this would be too liberal an estimate. 
Two cords of pulp wood contain much more timber than 1,000 
feet of logs. 

It should be stated here that the rules used in measuring logs 
are based on the actual number of feet, hoa/rd measure, Avhich the 
log wift yield when sawed ; that a thousand feet of logs repre- 
sents only the thousand feet of boards which the logs will pro- 
duce ; and that the measurement makes no account of the slabs, 
saw-kerf and waste, which form so large a part of the small logs 
used in manufacturing pulp. The smaller the log, the greater 
the proportion deducted on that account ; until the logs get so 
small that they pass for nothing in log measure, but are available 
at the same time, every inch of them, for pulp. In a pulp-mill, 
the entire piece of timber is consumed ; and so any statement in 
feet, based on a Doyle or Scribner log-rule, would, evidently, be 
an underestimate and misleading. 

So great a deduction is made on the log-rule for slabs and 
waste, that a very large pile of these small logs is required for 
1,000 feet ; a pile twice as large as a thousand feet made up of 
large logs. With eight-inch logs (twelve feet long) it takes 
eighty-three pieces to make 1,000 feet ; of twenty-five-inch logs, 
it takes only three. Ten thousand feet composed of small pulp 
logs will make twice as many cords of pulp wood as 10,000 feet 
composed of large logs. 



*In some localities one and one-half cords are ewUinated as equal to 1,000 feet logs. 
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While the log rules make ample deduction for the slab and 
waste thrown out in a saw-mill, the pulp-mill consumes every 
inch of the log. Hence, a fair way to arrive at the relative 
quantities of timber consumed by the saw-mills and pulp-mills 
is to base the proportion on their relative weights. A cord of 
spruce pulp wood weighs 4,000 pounds;* and one thousand 
feet of lumber in the log weighs the same. Using this ratio 
as a basis, the cords of pulp timber in the preceding tabulation 
would represent double the number of feet given in the totaL 

Some mention should be made here of the small mills engaged 
in the manufaxjture of the upholstering and paxsking material 
known as " excelsior." There are about twenty of these excel- 
sior mills which obtain their supply of timber from the Great 
Forest, and they consume annually about 8,000,000 feet of timber^ 
cut mostly from young trees of small size. Various kinds of 
timber are cut, birch, poplar, soft maple and basswood being 
used for the most part. 

Adibondaok Maps. 

We would call your attention to the map accompanying this 
report, on which the boundaries of the proposed Adirondack 
Park are shown, so far as the absence of lot lines will permit. 
As previously explained, these boundaries have been extended 
in certain localities. 

A larger map of the Park and its adjoining region is now in 
the engraver's hands, and will be ready for distribution shortly. 
The latter map will be fifty-seven by sixty-two inches in size, 
and on a scale of two miles to the inch. It will show the 
allotment of the entire Adirondack region, each lot, however 
small, being outlined and numbered. The boundaries of the 
various tracts and patents will also be clearly shown. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

TOWNSEND COX. 
THEO. B. BASSELLN". 
DUDLEY FAELIK 
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